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AT COLOGNE. 


By ELIZABETH BISLAND. 


age om far up and down the Rhine, 

from all the level plains about the 
city, from the distant hills and from the 
flying railway trains by which strangers 
journey to and fro, are to be seen two tall 
towers reaching up toa giant height in 
the sky, and from them may be heard, 
morning and evening, the thunder of huge 
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bells. The tallest towers of Europe they 
are, the tallest building of any sort in the 
world—thirty feet higher than the great 
spire at Rouen, seventy-seven higher than 
Cheops’ tomb at Gizeh—yet grace is min- 
gled with their majesty and they soar up- 
ward like some great heavenward aspira- 
tion wrought in stone. They are the 
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crown and glory of Germany’s greatest 
fane, whose history is as old as her own, 
yet whose completion marked her own 
final unification and peace. The bells 
whose mighty melodies can be heard so 
far number also among them the largest 
in Europe, and the great Kaiserglocke, 
twenty-seven tons in weight, was cast 
from twenty-two 
bronze cannon 
taken in the Fran- 
co-Prussian war. 
It strikes the note 
of D—twenty- 
eight men being 
required to make 
the monster give 
tongue—and Spe- 
ciosa, Pretiosa, 
the Magi’s bell 
and the bell of 
Saint Ursula run 
through the gam- 
ut of G, A, B, C. 
Four of them were 
hung in 1447, the 
last one added in 
1872. They were 
rung for hours 
and hours in joy- 
ful peals when on 
the r4thof August 
1880 the last block 
was raised and put 
in its place upon 
the building—just 
632 years to the 
day from the lay- 
ing of the founda- 
tion stone. And 
again, on the r5th 
of October of that 
year, when Em- 
peror William 1., 
his queen and 
family, surround- 
ed by the greatest 
nobles and dignitaries of the realm, amid 
the roar of cannon and the voices of bells, 
in a city gay with flags and flowers and 
triumphal arches and ringing with Ger- 
man cheers, announced the great work 
completed—the sign and seal set upon 
German unity and peace. 

On the spot where it stands stood the 
first cathedral of which there is any au- 
thentic history—the episcopal church of 
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Cologne dedicated to Saint Peter, and be- 
gun before the time of Charlemagne. It 
was holy ground from the first building 
of the city in 37 B.c.; the Temple of 
Apollo stood here until the new Christian 
faith transformed it, nearly entirely re- 
building it at the same time, into the 
Mathias and Victor’s Kapelle. The foun- 
dation of the 
north side of the 
present Cathe- 
dral of the Three 
Kings rests upon 
the old Roman 
fortifications and 
the site is an ar- 
tificial mound, 
made in large part 
of these long-van- 
ished Roman and 
Frankishtemples. 

It was in 1216 
that Archbishop 
Englebert 1., mar- 
tyr and saint lat- 
er, first conceived 
the idea of build- 
ing a great Gothic 
cathedral, some- 
thing that should 
fittingly express 
the power and 
piety of the Ger- 
man people. Co- 
logne had by this 
time growna great 
town. Likemany 
of the Rhenish 
cities it was origi- 
nally a Roman 
colony or outpost, 
to hold the Goths 
and Huns in 
check, and so got 
its name, having 
been built by 
Claudius Agrippa 
and named Colonia Agrippina after his 
wife. It grew and flourished from the first 
and was ever a favorite with both Roman 
and German emperors. Vitelliusand Tra- 
jan both assumed their imperial insignia 
here, and later several of the German em- 
perors received their crowns in Cologne, 
from the hands of its episcopal princes— 
powerful medizeval prelates who on occa- 
sions were called upon to assume the re- 
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gency itself. Constan- 
tine built its first bridge 
to the other bank of the 
Rhine, and here resided 
from time to time his 
pious and credulous 
mother, the Empress 
Helena, who brought 
back from one of her 
pilgrimages to the Holy 
Land three relics of 
great value, all in the 
possession of the 
churches of Cologne to 
this day—portionsof the 
cross, of which they all 
have fragments in jew- 
elled reliquaries ; one of 
the vessels containing 
the water turned to wine 
at the marriage in Cana 
—a beautiful alabaster 
jar with a broken lip in 
the treasury of Saint 
Ursula; and the bones 
of the three oriental 
kings who, following 
the star in the East, 
came to worship the 
new-born Redeemer, 
which is the most pre- 
cious possession of the 
great Cathedral of the 
Three Kings. 

The city, lying in the 
path of the wild North- 
men who were harrying 
the now helpless and 
unwieldy Roman em- 
pire, suffered many 
things by reason of the 
rage of both parties. In 
355 A.D. the Franks 
sacked it, then the Rom- 
ans regained it for a 
space, but later the Frankish kings Dag- 
obert and Pepin resided there, and in 
course of time Charlemagne built him- 
self a palace inside the walls. It was 
while these red tides of war were ebbing 
and flowing through the unhappy land 
that the Huns appeared one autumn, furi- 
ous and revengeful at the repulse of a raid 
intothesouth. After putting most of the 
men of the town to the sword, they gath- 
ered the women in the plain outside the 
walls and bid them make ready to march 


















































MAIN FRONT OF THE CATHEDRAL, 


as slaves to the north. Among the wom- 
en was the English princess Ursula, 
made captive along with her betrothed 
husband, a young prince from Scotland. 
A very proud and high-hearted virgin, 
this English girl, it seems. Passionately 
she exhorted the women to refuse to go. 
Better a speedy and dreadful martyrdom 
with unsullied souls and bodies than the 
lingering shame and degradation await- 
ing them in the forests of the north ; and 
inspired by her courage the women re- 











= fusedtomove. The Huns 

made short and bloody 

work of it. They butch- 

ered II,000 women, be- 

ginning with the princess, after first stab- 
bing her betrothed and flinging his dead 
body into her arms. As the city spread 
out in this direction the digging of foun- 
dations turned up heaps of the bones of 
these poor martyrs to barbaric rage, and 
in course of time they were gathered to- 
gether in the Church of Saint Ursula, 
where the princess lay canonized, with the 
story of her tragic fate pictured on the 
walls about her. This queer old twelfth- 
century church is one great tomb, the 
walls being filled in with bones, of which 
glimpses may be had through gratings. 
In the treasury the walls have been 
adorned with all manner of fantastic de- 
vices wrought with the martyrs’ remains ; 
many of their skulls inclosed in silver 
busts being set in the niches. More of 
these skulls are preserved in a cupboard 
and inclosed in velvet cases wrought with 
gold thread and studded with gems ; piti- 
ful enough to see, the cases open at the top 
to show the blow that cleft or crushed the 
skull; one of them with wisps of auburn 
hair still clinging to either side of the gap- 
ing wound and a row of superb pearls sewn 
across the velvet that covers the mouth— 
a mouth sweet as a rose perhaps, long 
ago, stirring with its smiles and kisses 
some heart now but a pinch of gray dust. 
Still, despite these tragedies, the city 
grew ; became a centre of art, of learning, 
of commerce. The burghers forced from 
their rulers a charter granting unusual 
liberties and then stoutly defended these 
against all encroachments of prince or 
priest. The Hanseatic league was formed 
here and carried victorious arms and com- 
merce in every direction. Albertus Mag- 
nus, Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus all 
taught in its famous schools, and Pope 
Pius 11., writing home to Italy, says at this 
time, «‘ Nothing can be found in Europe 
more splendid, more rich in decoration 
than this town.’’ Many came on pilgrim- 
ages to see the Magian relics, and Engle- 
bert declared it time that Cologne should 
build some shrine worthy of this most pre- 
cious possession of the mortal remains of 
the first of all converts from the Gentiles, 
and worthy of the magnificent city and its 
powerful archbishops. Assassination cut 
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short his schemes and his successor was 
so occupied with punishing the murderers 
and making his own seat sure that noth- 
ing was done in the matter until Conrad 
von Hostaden, his head full of ambitious 
schemes and his heart hard with an iron 
purpose, mounted the episcopal throne in 
1238. At the moment the papacy and em- 
pire were engaged in a bitter struggle for 
supremacy, and into this Conrad threw 
himself with such ardor that shortly the 
threads of the quarrel wereallin his hands 
and the Hohenstauffen ascribed their fall 
from power to his interference and influ- 
ence. This task completed,. he directed his 
energies to subduing his own subjects and 
hesitated at no measures to break their 
independent spirit and wrest from them 
the liberties they had so long enjoyed. 
When both empire and city had been 
brought under ecclesiastical domination 
again he undertook the erection ofthe long- 
dreamed-of cathedral and gave orders that 
plans for it should be prepared. 

Strangely enough, the name of the ar- 
chitect of this cathedral is lost in a mist 
of obscurity, though the greatness of his 
work fills the mind with awe and admira- 
tion of the brain that conceived this, the 
crowning flower of Gothic art ; this com- 
plete and utmost expression of the Ger- 
man nature, its aspiration, spirituality and 
power ; this outward and visible sign of 
the Soul of the North—grave, shadowy, 
solemn ; instinct with vast inarticulate 
yearnings and dreams ; steadfast, sombre 
and proud ; yet with a thousand fantastic 
intricacies of imagination and a grotesque, 
half-tragical humorousness ; a soul that 
could find no complete expression save in 
architecture ; color and plastic form being 
too limited and too personal to suit its 
needs of self revelation. Legend busies 
itself with the matter, but is full of con- 
tradictions. Some of these ascribe the 
authorship of the plans to Albertus Mag- 
nus or Albert of Cologne, as they liked to 
call him. There is no proof to sustain the 
story. He was teaching in Paris when 
the cornerstone was laid, and in all his 
twenty-one folio volumes on theology, 
philosophy, astronomy, zoology and bot- 
any no hint is given of his ever having 
turned his attention to architecture ; but 
this handsome, golden-haired young noble 
in monk’s robe and cowl, who introduced 
Aristotelian philosophy to the West, whom 
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Humboldt considers the founder. of physi- 
cal geography and who embodied all that 
was best of the learning, piety and elo- 
quence of the age, was the darling and 
glory of his city and nothing was consid- 
ered beyond his powers. And it is, of 
course, just possible that, in the manner of 
those variously gifted geniuses of mediz- 
val days, he may have aided in the prep- 
aration of the plans, not realizing, in the 
pride of his scientific knowledge, that 
while all scientific investigation must be 
superseded by new discovery art is the one 
basis upon which to build immortal fame, 
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and so took small pains to declare his 
connection with the greatest work of his 
life. 

Even to Albertus, however, they were 
not prepared to ascribe the sole glory of 


this work. The majesty and boldness of 
such a design could never have had un- 
aided birth in a human brain. Worn 
out, so says the story, with fruitless effort 
to give tangible form to his vague and 
splendid fancies, Albertus fell asleep in 
his cell. Suddenly, in a heavenly radi- 
ance, entered the Virgin, whom he had 
been petitioning for aid, leading the four 
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canonized masons, Severus, Severinus, 
Carpophorus and Victorinus, who suf- 
fered martyrdom under Diocletian for re- 
fusing to build a templéof Apollo. They 
bore in their hands the insignia of free- 
masonry, and under the direction of the 
Virgin they sketched in lines of fire upon 
the cell’s walls the plan the architect had 
vaguely dreamed, but in proportions far 
more daring and splendid. When he 
woke the memory had not faded, and two 
days later he carried the plans to the de- 
lighted archbishop, but refused to attach 
his name to them, saying : 

‘« Nay, give God the glory !”’ 

Another and still more popular legend 
ascribes this supernatural aid to a less 
holy source. A young architect named 
Gerhard, consumed with passionate de- 
sire to achieve immortal fame, threw him- 
self into the contest opened by Conrad 
and worked day and night to bring forth 
a plan that should give him a deathless 
glory, muttering, as he worked, Conrad's 
proclamation: «A 
fane which shall sur- 
pass all other cathe- 
drals in the world”’ 
—and added beneath 
his breath, ‘a name 
which shall surpass 
all other names !”’ 
Unable to please his 
own exacting taste 
he went one day to 
the Frankenthor and 
threw himself de- 
spairingly upon the 
ground, and lying 
here, there slowly | 
dawned upon him an 
inspiration. Snatch- | 
ing up a bit of stick } 
he hastily sketched | 
the design upon the } 
sand, but a soft voice 
at this moment said } 
over his shoulder: } 
‘‘That is the cathe- | 
dral at Strasburg,”’ | 
and looking round 
he was aware ofa tall, 
lean man with a long 
nose and a mocking 
smile. Gerhard an- 
grily recognized the im 
fact that he had un- 
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consciously reproduced a design he had 
often studied, and dashed it out. Stung 
by the smile he tried again, and again 
the soft voice said, ‘‘ The cathedral at 
Spires.’’ Once more he tried and suc- 
ceeded even better, but the stranger mur- 
mured ‘‘ Rheims.’’ 

‘Try it yourself, then,’’ shouted the 
enraged architect, ‘‘since you know so 
much about cathedrals !’’ and the long, 
lean hand took the bit of stick and drew 
a design so new, so beautiful and so won- 
derful that the artist cried out again and 
this time with delight. Instantly it was 
erased, and to Gerhard’s offer to purchase 
it, a price was whispered in his ear that 
sent him flying home in terror, crossing 
himself as he ran. It was, however, his 
satanic majesty who first set forth the 
proverb that «all things come to him 
who knows how to wait,’’ for Gerhard, 
finding himself unable to reproduce the 
design from memory, and hearing a rumor 
that the archbishop was about to select a 
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plan from those sent in, found 
himself back on the Frankenthor 
with a roll of parchment thrust 
in his belt and about to sign with 
his own blood two lines of a cer- 
tain contract. Bethinking him 
at the last moment of a silver 
crucifix of peculiarsanctity hang- 
ing about his neck, and the plans 
being safe in his possession, he 
drew it forth and dared the 
stranger to approachhim. Step- 
ping back with a contemptuous 
smile the tempter said : 

‘You have tricked me cleverly 
enough, but mark me, my friend, 
it is not wise to be dishonest, 
even with the devil. You will 
build the cathedral by my plan, 
but your name will be forgotten, 
and when five centuries have 
passed away the building will be 
still unfinished.’’ And so he 
vanished. 

The memory of this curse so 
worked upon the architect, says 
the chronicle, that he went to the 
devil by other means than a writ- 
ten bond; and when the tale of 
his iniquities was finished— 
‘‘while he did direct those who 
toiled upon the tower there did 
open suddenly a great pit where- 
out came a great and loathly 
worm, the which did crack his 
neck, and drawing him down 
therein, the pit closed, and he 
was seen no more of men.’’ On the cen- 
ter pillars of the first and second stages 
of the west side of the south tower there 
may be seen two ancient gargoyles, said to 
be true likenesses of the architect and of 
his dog, who, catching hold of his robe to 
save him, was dragged also into the pit. 
Meister Gerhard was the name of the first 
superintendent of the building of the ca- 
thedral and by some he is supposed to 
have designed it. 

The foundation stone being laid on the 
testival of the Assumption of the Virgin, 
1284, the work was rapidly carried for- 
ward and the choir completed. It was 


built as part of the already existent Church 
of Saint Peter, and some years elapsed be- 
fore an attempt was made to abolish the 
old name; but by 1347 the walls of the 
new nave and the southern tower were be- 












































SHRINE OF THE MAGI. 


gun, and acentury later this tower was so 
far completed that an enormous crane was 
erected upon it, by which the bells were 
lifted and hung. This crane remained 
until 1868, for hundreds of years a land- 
mark to all the river folk. The work of 
internal disruption in the German empire 
had been pleasingly brisk meanwhile, and 
the work of building languished. It con- 
tinued fitfully until the northern aisle of 
the nave was finished and the exquisite 
stained windows that adorn it today set in 
place ; then in 1560 it came to an abrupt 
pause and was not resumed for more than 
250 years. Houses were built all around 
the choir and where the nave should have 
been; the French used the choir as a store- 
house for forage during their occupation 
under Napoleon 1., and the people, accept- 
ing the devil’s curse as a permanent ban, 
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were gradually thieving 
from the pile building 
material for their own use 
and thus working the 
sure, swift ruin of the archbishop’s dream. 

But with the resuscitation of national 
life and the unity resulting from common 
cause made against the invasion of the 
French, national pride began to stir and 
to contemplate the removal of this long 
endured reproach. Sulpiz Boisserée, after 
years of patient search, discovered one 
half of the original parchment plan (now 
hanging in one of the apsidal chapels) in 
Paris, ripped diagonally across and fitting 
exactly the other fragment rescued from 
a garret in Darmstadt. This discovery 
awakened great enthusiasm. Frederick 
William m1. of Prussia granted an annual 
subsidy of 10,000 thalers and the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne levied an annual ca- 
thedral tax of like amount. The whole 
German people, both Protestant and Cath- 
olic, threw themselves into the task with 
enthusiastic devotion and subscriptions 
and legacies poured in freely. The king 
raised his subsidy to 50,000 thalers, King 
Ludwig of Bavaria gave with princely lib- 
erality, and in the fifty years that the work 
was in progress the German people gave 
to it $5,215,625, the whole cost of the com- 
pleted edifice being reckoned at $10,500,- 
000, not inclusive of the rich gifts of jew- 
els, plate, sculpture, pictures and charity 
foundations contributed by private wealth 
and piety. 

By reason of its long stages of build- 
ing the cathedral exemplifies the whole 
growth of Gothic architecture. Begun in 
the early pointed style, the heavy masses 
and strictly balanced proportions of which 
grew by natural evolution out of the 
Norman architecture, it shows traces of 
the two later developments—the second 
pointed, with its extensive use of the 
vertical outline and greater animation 
and profusion of detail; and the third 
pointed or ‘‘ perpendicular,’’ with its as- 
tonishing delicacy and richness of orna- 
mentation and flamboyant innovations. 
The plan remained always the same, 
but each age interpreted it by its own 
lights. 

The ground plan of the cathedral is a 
clearly defined Latin cross with five longi- 
tudinal, crossed by three transverse, aisles, 
the choir being finished by a heptangular 


apse or head, surrounded by seven chap- 
els. Its length is 480 feet and its breadth 
200, the length of the transept being 283 
feet. The whole covers a free interior 
space of 7359 square yards, so that but 
four European churches—Saint Sophia at 
Constantinople, the cathedral at Milan, 
Saint Peter’s at Rome, and Saint Paul’s 
at London—exceed it in size. Its huge 
towers, 525 feet from the level of the 
ground, are laid on foundations sixty-five 
feet deep, and this enormous height, with 
their apparent lightness of construction, 
gives to the whole building that upspring- 
ing boldness which is the strongest ele- 
ment of its irresistible charth. To aid in 
the stability of the walls the building is 
surrounded with a forest of flying but- 
tresses, those about the choir, erected 
under the direction of Meister Gerhard, 
being especially beautiful ; and viewing 
these enormous piled-up masses of stone 
one cannot but wonder at the ingenuity 
of design which has made use of such gi- 
gantic powers of pressure and resistance 
under forms to all appearance so light and 
graceful. This is partly achieved by 
crowning each buttress with a cluster of 
delicate spires, of which there are in all 
5000, and both these and every avail- 
able space upon the whole cathedral 
are wrought with a multiple and endless- 
ly varied profusion of flower and leaf 
forms, fantastic gargoyles and some 15,- 
ooo sculptured figures. There are nine 
entrances, three in the tower front and 
three upon each side, all richly carved 
with scenes from the Old Testament and 
the life and passion of Christ. Life-size 
figures of Biblical worthies and ancient 
Frankish kings support the canopies of 
these doorways, the arches above being 
interspaced with a myriad of smaller 
sculptures. Days of study would not suf- 
fice to give an adequate acquaintance with 
the astounding richness of device adorn- 
ing the exterior of the Cathedral of the 
Three Kings, but beautiful as it is the in- 
terior is still more majestic and enthrall- 
ing. 

Entering the main door, one finds one- 
self in a great bay under an arch spring- 
ing up 160 feet clear, with an effect of 
height that leaves one breathless with as- 
tonishment. Below, this bay is blackly 
in shadow, but at the very summit is a 
window— 
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SAINT GERCON AND HIS CRUSADERS. 


‘**Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes ; 
And in the midst, *mong thousand heraldries 
Andtwilight saints and dim emblazonings, 

A shielded scutcheon blush’d with blood of queens 
and kings.” 


Unmarred by the cumbrous monuments 
that disturb the coup d’ceil in Westmin- 
ster abbey and many another cathedral, 
the long-vistaed aisles allow the eye to 
roam through the gray and sombre forest 
of mighty pillars and lose itself in the 
shadows of the interlacing arches above. 
The sunshine thrusts a ray through the 
jewelled windows, slides between the 
mighty shafts and glorifies the head of 
some kneeling worshipper with a faint 
halo of amethyst and gold. Far away in 
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the choir rise faint perfumed clouds 
steaming from the clanking censer, 
and through the rolling thunders 
of the organ strikes the keen sweet- 
ness of boys’ voices. It is the art 
dream of a people born amid pri- 
meval forests, dim, vast and silent ; 
amid trees in endless multitude ever 
soaring upward and upward, mak- 
ing solemn twilight with their thick 
arched boughs—a twilight into 
which the sun thrusts here and 
there a quivering gleam of gold; 
northern forests, where the wind 
harps among the pines rang with 
mighty, glad reverberations, and 
thrilling through these the little 
shrill madrigals of birds. It is the 
first nature impressions of the peo- 
ple’s childhood, wrought out in its 
manhood to art’s fulfilment. 

The choir windows are of the 
twelfth century and extremely 
beautiful and well preserved, and 
are fittingly mated by those on the 
left of the nave, dating from the fif- 
teenth century ; but in an evil mo- 
ment for the cathedral King Will- 
iam of Prussia and King Ludwig 1, 
of Bavaria were moved to offer the 
windows necessary to complete the 
right side of the nave and the tran- 
sept ; for worse specimens in trans- 
parency of the sprawling, garish 
German chromolithography of the 
period of 1860-65, or a more cruel 
contrast to the grave gemmed splen- 
dors of the early glass, it would 
have been difficult to achieve. Be- 
hind the choir, with its richly carved 
stalls of oak, black with age, lie the seven 
apsidal chapels, deserving of separate and 
lengthy description, so filled are they with 
art treasures and historic interest. In one 
lies the tomb of Archbishop Philip von 
Heinsburg, ringed with battlements, to 
signify that he first made Cologne a for- 
tified town. In another reposes the great 
Conrad, a noble life-size figure in solid 
brass lying under a Gothic arch upon his 
tomb. Further to the right, in the chapel 
of Saint Michael, is the cathedral’s great 
treasure, the famous ‘‘ Dombild,’’ Meister 
Wilhelm’s triptych of the Adoration of 
the Magi with Christ receiving their hom- 
age in the centre panel, Saint Ursula with 
her martyred maidens to the left, and on 
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the right Saint Gercon with his crusaders. 
Many vicissitudes has it seen, often been 
thrust into hasty hiding, but still, unin- 
jured by time or chance, remains one of the 
most beautiful pictures of its period known. 
Very recently some twelfth-century fres- 
cos of great value were discovered upon 
two of the chapel’s walls, covered by plas- 
ter, and are now in process of restoration. 

Another great treasure of the cathedral 
is the shrine containing the bones of the 
Magi, a small plate from one end being 
removable, allowing the faithful to gaze 
upon the relics within. This shrine, made 
entirely of gold, six feet long, four and 
three-quarters high, three anda half broad 
and studded with 1540 jewels—some of 
them the finest specimens of antique en- 
graved gems—is enormously valuable, not 
only intrinsically but as a unique speci- 
men of medizeval goldsmiths’ work, noth- 
ing dating from the thirteenth century 
now in existence being at all worthy to 
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compare with it. The silver shrine of 
Saint Engelbert, of 167 pounds in weight, 
is a rare and beautiful example of the 
work of Benvenuto Cellini’s period, and 
though the treasury of the cathedral has 
suffered sorely from theft and invaders’ 
levies, it is still rich in superb reliquaries, 
plate and episcopal jewels. 

From the towers of the cathedral not 
only is a wonderful view of the Rhine, the 
city and its fortifications, and the seven 
mountains to be obtained, but here only 
can any adequate conception be had of the 
vastness of the building, the wonderful 
harmony and congruity of its proportions, 
and the endless detail of its ornamenta- 
tion. And here may be read the inscrip- 
tion on the great Kaiserglocke : 

‘* I’m called the emperor's bell. 
The emperor's praise I tell. 
On holy guard I stand, 

And for the German land 
Beseech that God may please 
To grant it peace and ease !” 
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FAIR IMOGEN 


By CHARLES E. 


JEEPING through a tiny rent in the 
curtain of the John Street theatre, 
Mrs. Johnson looked with becoming pride 
upon the large audience gathered within 
the bare, prim auditorium. Her husband, 
clothed in the costume of Pisanio, stood 
at her side, and as he too peered through 
the revealing hole he ventured an excla- 
mation of pleasure. «‘ My dear,’’ said he, 
‘‘there isn’t a vacant seat in the pit, the 
boxes or the gallery. That means $800 
in the box office !’’ 
Fair Imogen smiled modestly « Per- 
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haps it is the novelty of the bill, John,’ 
she replied ; «« a performance of Cymbeline 
for the first time in thirty years, and for 
the second time in the entire history of 
the American stage, is an event in itself, 
to say nothing of the first performance in 
New York of Prince Hoare’s Lock and 
Key, in which Old Brummagem ’’—and 
here she courtesied in compliment to her 
lord and master—« will carry off the hon- 
ors of the evening.”’ 

For his part he admiringly gazed at the 
tall, elegant figure of the beneficiary of 
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the evening, noted anew the gracefulness 
of her bearing and the high-bred, refined 
character of her face, and declared to him- 
self, «« She will be the great actress of this 
country !’’ 

He had a right to look forward with 
rich expectation. Though the American 
stage was yet in its infancy, flourishing 
New York, with its population of 50,000 
people, was imbibing deeply the pleasures 
of theatre going, and his wife, though but 
one year known to the city, had already 
received that greatest of all possible titles, 
«« The Siddons of America.’’ Her modesty 
and discretion had set the seal of pro- 
pricty upon her character in an age when 
play-actors were not, as a rule, esteemed 
the ideal citizens, while her wonderful 
taste in dress had made her a model for 
the belles of the city, just as her beauty 
and fascinating brightness in conversa- 
tion had made her the adored of the young 
men. The gay youth could admire the 
pretty woman as much as they desired 
without arousing the jealousy of the 
elderly and trusting husband, for he 
understood thoroughly his wife’s own 
self-respect. 

In the audience that evening, a half- 
dozen rows back, sat old Colonel Anthony 
Moore with his youngest daughter. Her 
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eyes throughout the performance were 
turned upon the boorish Cloten. «It’sa 
shame,’’ she whispered, between the acts, 
a slight blush mantling her face as she 
spoke, ‘it’s a perfect shame to put that 
handsome Mr. Jefferson in such an ugly 
réie.”’ 

‘He does it well,’’ replied old Moore 
critically. «‘‘I never knew so good-look- 
ing a young man to have the power of 
changing his features to the most ludi- 
crously ill-looking physiognomy as has 
this lithe little fellow. Ithink we'll hear 
from him later.”’ 

He did hear from him for many years. 
The Cloten of that night lived until 1832, 
and then left an heir of note whose heir 
in turn became the great Rip Van Winkle 
of the stage. As for Mrs. Johnson, she 
lived, like the princess in the fairy tale, to 
a good age, dying in the arms of her 
worthy daughter, the lovely and amiable 
actress, Mrs. Hilton. 

But it was not until three years after 
this Cymbeline performance of April 24, 
1797, that the daughter was born. At 
this time Imogen was but twenty-seven 
years of age, and she herself was spoken 
of as a daughter rather than a mother. 
The bluff veteran of the revolution on the 
end settee half a dozen rows back declared 
to the heiress at his side, with a tone of 
complacency that showed how high he 
ranked his profession, whatever the side 
taken by one of its members in battle: 
‘«Mrs. Johnson is the daughter of a sol- 
dier, Kate, the daughter of Major Ford 
of the British army. She has acted at 
Covent garden, I am told,’’ he added, 
‘cand bless my soul if I don’t think she’s 
better than Miss Cheer.”’ 

‘« Miss Cheer ?’’ inquired his daughter, 
«who, pray, is she?”’ 

They were walking now along the old 
covered wooden pathway to John street, 
carefully picking their way through the 
crowd in the dimly lighted passage. 

‘¢ Miss Cheer, my dear, was the first ac- 
tress to play Imogen in America. I re- 
member the night well. This theatre was 
new then, had been in existence a few 
months only, and the night, three days 
after Christmas 1767, was bitter cold. 
But we turned out nobly to applaud the 
favorite who was driving Mrs. Douglass 
from her pedestal. That was not an easy 
thing for a young actress to do, either, 
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when this same Mrs. Douglass was so 
clever that she dared play Juliet to her 
own son’s Romeo when he was but a lad 
of twenty, and she an elderly matron with 
a second husband. I have my doubts 
whether, in the whole history of the stage, 
mother and son ever before sustained 
these réles of the immortal lovers on the 
same stage. But Miss Cheer supplanted 
Mrs. Douglass at last. We thought the 
gay young actress wonderful, and yet 
now—bless my soul if I know what’s be- 
come of her. Three years ago she came 
back to the stage as Mrs. Long, but, dear 
me, you know how that is; time robs 
even lovely woman of her charms and 
—well, Imogen was no longer an ideal for 
us.”’ 

The daughter remembered these words 
fifty years later, on the 28th of February 
1848, when she saw an Imogen who, suf- 
fering under the same ‘ afflictions ’’ as her 
earliest predecessor in America—viz., mar- 
riage and matronly appearance—yet held 
her own far, far better than had poor Mrs. 
Long. Mrs. Shaw was by necessity obliged 
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to present a lady love and coun- 
terfeit boy whose plumpness was 
beyond the measure of beauty 
and whose robust bearing could 
scarcely show the ingenuous 
sweetness of a youthful wife. 
That, in fact, was ‘‘her worst 
fault,’’ says a writer of that day, 
commenting on the Cymbeline 
performance at the Bowery, “ in- 
creasing matronliness in ap- 
pearance.”’ 

Beautiful they had called Mrs. 
Shaw at her American début in 
1836, and again as she pictured 
the first Constance (in America) 
in The Love Chase, they re- 
échoed the adjective. They 
praised her figure when she dar- 
ingly essayed Romeo and Ham- 
let, Ion and Young Norval, and 
they cheered till the gallery 
nearly raised its roof in aston- 
ishment when her shapely Jack 
Sheppard dashed upon the stage. 
But this last was a downward 
step ; it increased her fortune, 
it lessened her fame. When but 
achild this English maiden had 
married Doctor Shaw, but from 
him she separated because of 
domestic infelicity, and became the fourth 
wife of Manager Thomas S. Hamblin. On 
the 4th of July 1873 she passed away, the 
last of the Imogens before the play-going 
era of the present generation. Of those 
who took part with her in the production 
of 1848 one at least is still living, Mr. 
Wyzeman Marshall, the Iachimo of that 
day. He now conducts a private school 
for dramatic aspirants in Boston. 

It is an interesting illustration of the 
brief history of the English-speaking stage 
that the father of Miss Kate Moore, who 
lived in New York at the time of our 
nation’s birth, should have seen the first 
American production of Cymbeline after 
having witnessed as a boy the first re- 
corded performance of the play on the 
London stage (barring the production of 
1633), and that the son of that daughter 
should have seen the very latest of the 
Imogens on any stage. Yet such is the 
case. 

That grandson of the brave old Colonel 
Moore saw the dainty, delicate, winsome 
Imogen of Madame Modjeska in the season 
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of 1887-’88 as he had previously witnessed 
the loving, modest Imogen of Adelaide 
Neilson in 1877. It was Miss Neilson who 
captivated all hearts, arousing smiles of 
delight and tears of sympathy, and who 
drew the most delightful boy that ever 
the cave scene brought to the front. Her 
Posthumus, Mr. Eben Plympton, was the 
Posthumus also of Madame Modjeska’s 
Imogen ten years later. During Miss 
Neilson’s last performance on the New 
York stage she acted again the réle of 
Cymbeline’s daughter. It was at Booth’s 
theatre, May 24, 1880, when she appeared 
at her farewell benefit in scenes from 
Twelfth Night, Romeoand Juliet, Measure 
for Measure and Cymbeline, and when she 
said, in her speech before the curtain, «It 
seems to me that I am leaving not only 
friends but happiness itself; that the 
skies can never be as bright as they have 
been to me here, nor flowers bloom, nor 
music sound any more.’’ On the 14th of 
the following August she died in Paris. 
Again, in 1891, Cymbeline was revived, 
147 years after its notable production at 
the Haymarket theatre in London. Not- 
able is that production solely because, in 
all the annals of the stage, there is record- 
ed but one earlier performance, and that 
a century before. On the opening day of 
the year 1633, when the great author had 
been in his grave for nearly seventeen 
years, the play (as recorded by Sir Henry 
Herbert, Master of the Revels to King 
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Charles I.) was given before the court by 
the king’s players and was well liked by 
theking. There were, indeed, before The- 
ophilus Cibber’s revival of 1744, several 
presentations of Tom d’Urfey’s twisted 
version of the Shakespearian work, a ver- 
sion which appeared after the revolution 
under the melodramatic title of The In- 
jured Princess, or the Fatal Wager, and 
which had Mrs. Bullock and Mrs. Templar 
among its list of Eugenias (for Eugenia 
was the new name given to Imogen) ; but 
this version as little interests us as does the 
later maltreatment by Professor Hawkins 
of Oxford university, which the author 
modestly claimed was an improvement on 
the original, as regards certain characters, 
and which has the comic singer Mrs. Vin- 
cent in the chief réle. For six nights 
Hawkins’s adaptation was given and then 
disappeared forever from the theatre. 

Of the Shakespearian revival of 1744 we 
know little except what Mrs. Clarke, the 
daughter of Colley Cibber and the im- 
personator of many male characters, tells 
us. Her brother Theophilus, she says, 
would have succeeded at the Haymarket 
‘in particular by the run of Cymbeline”’ 
had not the lord chancellor stopped his 
management. This mandatory action, 
she adds, was ‘‘ occasioned by his jealcusy 
of his having a likelihood of a great run 
of the last-mentioned play: and which 
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would, of course, have been detrimental 
in some measure to the other houses.”’ 
Two years later Covent garden essayed 
the play for the first time on its stage. 
That ‘‘inimitably charming’’ Rosalind 
and Beatrice, Mrs. Pritchard, was the orig- 
inal Covent garden Imogen, and though 
her figure was not genteel and though she 
was known to be a coarse, illiterate woman 
off the stage, yet her strange power to put 
on the semblance of gentility, like a 
‘‘ property ’’ cloak, made of her, doubtless, 
a royal princess as well as a warm-hearted 
wife. She may, indeed, have over-acted 
the scenes of grief, for so high an author- 
ity as Garrick informed Tate Wilkinson 
that Mrs. Pritchard was apt to blubber out 
her sorrows on the stage, but this queen 
of mimic life could not have been insuffi- 
cient for the réle as a whole. Her untar- 
nished reputation well became an Imogen. 
Fifteen years later Davy Garrick altered 
the Shakespearian play with judicious 
omissions and transpositions, but the fame 
of the earliest Imogen of Drury lane, Miss 
Bride, was short. Churchill sang of her 
charms in his Rosciad, dilating on her 
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‘person finely turned’’ and her other 
physical allurements, but the future never 
echoed the praise. As for Garrick’s Pos- 
thumus the dramatic censor declared his 
‘‘astonishing talents were never more 
happily exerted.’’ Most interesting of 
all, however, in this production was the 
affliction of poor Tom Davies, the gossip- 
ing historian and mouthing actor. He 
played Cymbeline and did not do it well. 
The reason he explained in this touching 
note to Garrick: «(I had the misfortune 
to disconcert you in one scene, for which 
I did immediately beg your pardon and 
did attribute it to my accidentally seeing 
Mr. Churchill in the pit ! with great truth 
it rendered me confused and unmindful of 
my business.’’ Churchill, indeed, at- 
tacked the wretched player with slashing 
pen when he wrote: 
‘“ With him came mighty Davies ; (on my life 

That Davies has a very pretty wife !) 

Statesman all over, in plots famous grown, 

He mouths a sentence as curs mouth a bone!” 


This and more lines like it were finally 
too much for Davies. Though he and his 
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wife were earning £500 a year on the 
stage he would no longer stay to suffer 
under the satirist’s bitter lash, but retired, 
to the great disgust of Johnson and to the 
sorrow of the pretty wife, who at last needs 
must die in a workhouse. 

And now appear players of whom many 
an entertaining anecdoteis told. The dig- 
nified, haughty Mrs. Yates, who never 
could satisfactorily act the tender rdéles 
however well she could picture the majes- 
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tic creatures of the stage, must have made 
little of sweet Imogen in spite of her rich 
beauty of face. Her husband was the 
brutal lover of the play, the stupid Cloten, 
while impassioned Powell was the hus- 
band. Two years later Powell died and a 
few months after that his bosom friend, 
Holland, was laid in the grave. Holland 


hada presentiment that he should not long 
outlive his boon companion, so ’tis said, 
and the singular part of their friendship 
was that the first time the two met the 
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one played Posthumus to the other’s 
Iachimo, in a spouting club exhibition ; 
the first time they both appeared on the 
professional stage and the last time they 
ever played together they had these same 
réles to act, while, to cap all, when Hol- 
land told this odd coincidence to the relat- 
or, Dibdin, he was then dressed for Iach- 
imo—and a few days later died. 

On the very night Powell and Mrs. Yates 
were first acting in Cymbeline in London, 
December 28, 1767, Miss 
Cheer was representing the 
first Imogen of the American 
stage. Three years later two 
women with most romantic 
careers were essaying the réle 
of the noble heroine in Lon- 
don. The first picturesque 
stage princess of 1770 was 
Mrs. Barry, who now lies in 
Westminster abbey by the 
side of Spranger Barry, once 
the admired of all stage lov- 
ers. In her seventeenth year 
this amorous daughter of a 
wealthy apothecary had been 
jilted by a ne’er-do-weel. Her 
parents thought her like to 
die of a consumption when, 
presto, on the scene dashes 
actor Dancer, and this deli- 
cately beautiful Miss Stead, 
the belle of Bath, in spite of 
parental advice marries the 
captivating player. Dancer 
dies and then she marries 
handsome Barry and gains 
the supremacy of the stage. 
But, alas, Barry passes away 
and his widow, turning to 
the embraces of ill-natured 
Crawford, finds a brute for a 
third husband and a home 
life of desperate suffering. 
This, however, was several years after she 
had for the first time played Imogen at 
Drury lane to Reddish’s Posthumus. 

Of Reddish’s Posthumus a strange tale 
is told. Going to the theatre to assume 
the rdle he was met by congratulating 
friends. «Yes,’’ said he, to their be- 
wilderment, «and in the garden scene I 
shall astonish you.’’ So he pushed on, 
reciting to himself the text of Romeo. 
Even in the greenroom he insisted that 
Romeo was his réle, and a dire calamity 
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was expected by his fellow players when 
they hurried him onthe stage.” But thein- 
stant he saw the audience his memory 
returned, and his real part of Posthu- 
mus he acted «‘ much better,’’ as we are 
told by Ireland, «‘ than I had ever seen 
him.’’ Yet when off the stage the 
Romeo delusion returned again, and so 
it continued until the end of the play, 
appearing behind the scenes, disap- 
pearing in the sight of the audience. 
As for Reddish’s future, « after’ pass- 
ing through a variety of disgraceful 
escapades,’’ says Bell, ‘« he became dis- 
eased in the brain, appeared for the 
last time in 1779 as Posthumus, was 
thrown upon the Fund for support, 
and lingered out the remnant of his 
wretched life as a maniac in the York 
asylum.”’ 

The second interpreter of the chaste 
Imogen in 1770 was the licentious, 
abandoned Mrs. Baddeley ; she who 
was celebrated for her voluptuous face, 
her large, melting dark eyes and full, 
rosy lips, and who led a career amid 
infatuated dukes and lords and rough 
colonels, ending with degradation in 
which a footman figured. Yet her 
manner was delicate, her utterance 
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‘‘ her beautiful countenance used to ex- 
cite the greatest interest.’’ Wicked Mrs. 
Baddeley’s flirtation with the Holland who 
had played Iachimo so often nearly broke 
the heart of poor, kind-hearted Miss Pope. 
In her old age the benevolent lady, with 
tears in her eyes, told of her trip to Straw- 
berry hill when she chanced to see dear 
Mr. Holland rowing on the river with 
‘the notorious Mrs. Baddeley.’’ Since 
that episode broke the matrimonial en- 
gagement we can judge how highly was 
regarded the personal character of this 
lovely interpreter of the pure, sweet wife 
of Posthumus. 

Another strange Imogen was now to 
follow—an amiable, virtuous creature! 
Her amours were so notorious as to lead 
even an audience of that day to hiss her, 
and her temper was so hot as to lead her, 
unabashed, to bid that audience mind its 
own affairs and let hers alone. With 
cheery little Dodd, the clever stage fop, 
Mrs. Bulkley lived willingly but not al- 
ways harmoniously. Once, indeed, so 
terrific a tumult was heard in their room 
that the landlord, mindful of his property, 
rushed to the scene. Chairs and dishes, 
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broken and unbroken, were in confusion 
everywhere. But little Dodd was equal 
to the emergency. 

‘« How dare you,’’ he cried—‘: how dare 
you interrupt our rehearsal ?”’ 

‘« Rehearsal ?’’ stammered the landlord. 

‘Yes, sir! rehearsal, I said. Don’t you 
know we play Katherine and Petruchio in 
The Taming of the Shrew tonight and 
are now rehearsing the supper scene? 
Go, look to the theatre bill.’’ 

The landlord did look to the bill—and 
he also looked to his own bill for dam- 
aged furniture. Dodd paid the piper. 
His gentle, lovable companion it was who 
could make herself the counterfeit of Imo- 
gen upon the stage. 

An unblemished character was the fort- 
une of the Imogen of two years later date. 
Miss Younge, afterwards Mrs. Pope, was 
the renowned possessor of most finely pro- 
portioned shoulders and neck, to judge 
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by the praises sung by her admirers, who 
could not, however, honestly allow her 
features to be more than ‘ fair.’’ She 
was the Cordelia to Garrick’s last Lear 
when, on the night before the actor’s final 
appearance on the stage, he gave a most 
theatrical blessing to all his friends in 
the greenroom and especially to her. 
‘«God bless you,’’ he cried in a faltering 
voice as she knelt at his feet, still clad in 
the robes of Lear’s daughter. Mrs. Pope 
died in 1796, leaving her younger husband 
to take for his second wife a less accom- 
plished actress, who in the year 1800 was 
to essay Imogen with Mr. Pope as 
Iachimo. 

Now came romping Dora Jordan, who 
bewitched the general public, enchanted 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, fascinated actor 
Mathews and won a maintenance from 
the Duke of Clarence. She was « Mrs.”’ 
Jordan, not because she was ever wedded 
to a husband of that name, but because 
the name came to her in jest when she 
crossed the theatrical Jordan, and after- 
wards served by its matrimonial prefix to 
keep ‘frivolous suitors at bay ’’—frivo- 
lous in this case meaning uncongenial. 
The public never liked her Imogen in 
woman’s garb. In the male attire of the 
later scenes she caught their favor, but in 
the robes of the princess she lacked nat- 
ural dignity, and when called upon to 
conquer the insolent Iachimo ‘she could 
not wear the lightnings of scorn in her 
countenance.’’ Kemble, who played Pos- 
thumus, was equal to his part. ‘It was 
quite a learned, judicious and, in the fine 
burst upon Iachimo at the close, a most 
powerful effort,’’ wrote Boaden. 

In 1787 Kemble played Posthumus to 
the Imogen of his sister, Mrs. Siddons, 
when that greatest of actresses assumed 
the réle for the first time. She was “ pe- 
culiarly happy ’’ in the réle, we are told. 
Her triumph was supreme. Rivalry with 
captivating Mrs. Jordan spurred the orig- 
inal of the Tragic Muse to her best efforts, 
and without diminishing the gentleness 
of the loving Imogen she gave to her the 
rightful majesty of character. But where 


the reckless Dora Jordan had delighted in 
Fidele’s scenes, Mrs. Siddons shrank from 
the ordeal of exposure. Her boy’s clothes 
were awkward and bulky, designed, so it 
was said, «‘ to conceal the person as much 
She, who was later to dress 


as possible.’’ 


























her Rosalind as prudishly as her Imogen, 
desired «to assume as little of the man as 
was possible,’’ so that our old acquaint- 
ance Boaden is forced to write that «a 
figure nearer to that of a boy would, by 
increasing the visible probability, have 
heightened her effect with her brothers 
in the cave.’’ 

For a number of years Kemble kept the 
play known to the stage. In his Covent 
Garden revivals he played Posthumus to 
the Imogen of Miss Smith, who after- 
wards, as Mrs. Bartley, vis- 
ited America, and to the Imo- 
gens of Mrs. H. Johnston and 
Miss Stephens, while Charles 
Kemble, who was afterwards 
to succeed to his more able 
brother’s role in Cymbeline, 
when Miss Foote played Imo- 
gen in 1825, was in the earlier 
productions of this century 
the Guiderius (Polydore). 
When J. P. Kemble « first ex- 
hibited his most manly and 
noble delineation of Posthu- 
mus,’’ says achronicler of his 
day, ‘‘ he used to observe that 
one of the most pleasing rep- 
resentations he ever saw upon 
the stage was the elegant rus- 
ticity of the two boys Guide- 
rius and Arviragus, played by 
C. Kemble and young De- 
camp, who looked really of the 
same family.”’ 

Of Miss Stephens it is said, 
that though pure in character 
as the genuine Imogen, she 
had fifty lovers in her train, 
including Lord Milton and 
the Duke of Devonshire. Her 
graces were peculiar. The 
critics of old called her figure pleasing 
but not elegant, her countenance fascinat- 
ing but not handsome. Ultimately she 
became the Countess of Essex. 

On the night when the rival tragedians 
Edmund Kean and Young had been in- 
duced with much difficulty to play Pos- 
thumus and Iachimo together, Mrs. W. 
West, a woman exquisitely charming in 
face and beautifully moulded in form, was 
the Imogen. Her expression of the di- 
vine passion was never ‘‘ the fiery feeling 
of the wanton, but the chaster emotion of 
tenderness,’’ so they said, and in her love 
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scenes she was lavish with display of 
clinging adoration. From this descrip- 
tion we can easily picture her Imogen, es- 
pecially when we know that harshness 
was not akin to her nature, but that ami- 
ability ruled her pure heart. 

When Young, a few years later, was 
tempted to take up the réle of Posthumus 
to Cooper’s Iachimo, Miss Phillips played 
Imogen. This was the Miss Phillips 
whom John P. Kemble so gallantly es- 
corted through a crowd of turbulent Irish 
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admirers when, in their roughly zealous 
way, they swore, everyone of them, to see 
her home from the theatre. She after- 
wards became Mrs. Crouch. 

And now one of the loveliest of Imo- 
gens was to step upon the stage—Miss 
Helen Faucit, the daughter of a noted 
actor and a prominent actress ; the sister 
of an early player on the American stage, 
and later the wife of Sir Theodore Mar- 
tin, K.c.B. Tenderness and grace were 
in all her movements, said one who saw 


her act the réle. Trained in the school 


of the Kembles, she was careful to make 
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every gesture of Imogen an embodiment 
of thought—too careful sometimes, as 
when, after the cry, ‘«‘ What ho, Pisanio!”’ 
she remained with upraised arm through- 
out half the speech of Iachimo that be- 
gins, «‘Oh, happy Leonatus!’’ Acting 
this rdle of the youthful wife when less 
than twenty years of age (she had gone 
upon the stage at the age of sixteen), Miss 
Faucit was also at the age of forty-six to 
present the rdle upon the London stage 
again, and receive on both occasions equal 
commendation for delicacy of conception 
and power of execution. In the produc- 
tion of 1866 Walter Montgomery was the 
Posthumus. In the earlier productions 
Macready played the réle. Macready 
liked to alternate the roles of Posthumus 
and Iachimo. The first he played as early 
as 1811, when he was but eighteen years 
of age. In 1833, when he acted the réle 
again, he declared, in his diary, :« Acted 
with freedom, energy and truth, but there 
must have been observable an absence of 
all finish.’ Four years later he wrote: 
‘« Acted Posthumus in a most discredit- 
able manner ; undigested, unstudied. Oh, 
it was most culpable to hazard so my 
reputation! I was ashamed of myself; 
I trust I shall never so commit myself 
again. Theaudience applauded, but they 
knew not what they did; they called for 
me with Miss Faucit. I refused to go on, 
until I found it necessary to goin order 
to hand on the lady.’’ Of his Iachimo of 
1820 he said: «‘To Iachimo I gave no 
prominence, but in subsequent years I 
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entered with glowing ardor into the wan- 
ton mischief of the dissolute, crafty Ital- 
ian.”’ 

In Phelps’s glorious revivals at Sad- 
ler’s Wells, when all but six of Shake- 
speare’s plays were produced, Cymbeline 
often found place. One of his Imogens 
was Laura Addison, a graceful, easy ac- 
tress, whose chief deficiency was lack of 
physical power. Her Imogen was much 
admired, for in the display of womanly 
tenderness and affection she had great 
capability. Another Imogen of Sadler’s 
Wells was Mrs. Charles Young, afterward 
Mrs. Hermann Vezin. She had been on 
the London stage only a few days when she 
ventured the rdle of Cymbeline’s daugh- 
ter. Four years later, when Edwin Booth 
made his début at the Haymarket theatre, 
Mrs. Young was the Portia to his Shylock. 

A long period of somnolence for Cym- 
beline was relieved by the revival of 1866, 
with Miss Faucit as Imogen, and the 
revival of 1872, with Miss Henrietta Hod- 
son as Imogen. But this last revival 
met with so little success as to discour- 
age managers who may have thought of 
the piay for revival, and the English stage 
of late has seen even less of Cymbeline 
than has the American stage. 
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/ ~TRAWBERRY 

HILL — des- 
tined to become the 
resort of all that 
was splendid in 
English society 
during three pro- 
tracted reigns— 
was built by a 
coachman out of 
the illegal gains he 
made in his mas- 
ter’s stables. It was afterwards inhabited 
by Colley Cibber, and then by bishops and 
lords, but descended, in those vicissitudes 
which mansions as well as masters know, 
toatoy-woman, Mrs. Chevenix. From her 
it came into possession of the renowned 
wit and letter writer, youngest son of Sir 
Robert Walpole, England's prime minis- 
ter for more than twenty years. Horace 
Walpole first occupied the place in 1747, 
and bought it the next year, when he re- 
stored the name of Strawberry Hill, which 
he found in some old title deeds. 

The little pleasure ground, for it can 
hardly be called a park, lies on a gentle 
slope on the banks of the Thames, some 
seven or eight miles above London. Rich- 
mond Hill is in view, and Kew gardens ; 
while Sion House, now the property of the 
Dukes of Northumberland, is in the imme- 
diate neighborhood. ‘The site is enchant- 
ing, broad lawns and terraces descending 
froin the house to the water’s edge under 
graceful elms, through which peeps may 
be had at the highest trees in Ham and 
Richmond park, while all summer long 
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the pleasure boats of the Thames wind 
their sinuous way in the foreground. 
Walpole found the house a mere cot- 
tage—his ‘‘ tub’’ he nicknamed it at first ; 
but he took a fancy for the place and soon 
began the additions which are now histor- 
ical. He built galleries and gables and 
cloisters and towers, put battlements on 
the roof and cut niches in the walls; he 
enlarged the estate and when it amounted 
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THE THREE LADIES WALDEGRAVE. FROM 
to fourteen acres was very proud. But it 
always remained a villa, and though he 
sometimes called the mansion a castle, 
this was a positive misnomer. It was a 
toy house to the last for the high-born 
dilettante ; but crowded with unique cu- 
riosities and works of art; altogether a 
fantastic fabric, quite in the style of the 
eighteenth century. 

But it was also the home of an aristo- 
crat, with means sufficient to gratify his 
caprices and his tastes. One of these 
was to entertain brilliant people, and he 
soon got about him the most brilliant com- 
pany in England. His celebrated letters 
are full of talk about duchesses and di- 
plomatists, for he belonged to their world, 
and was himself an earl before he died. 
Now and then a poet or an actress was 
admitted within the sacred precincts— 
Garrick and Mrs. Clive and Gray—but 
the number is soon exhausted. He kept 
a printing press, but it was exclusively 
for his own works or those of his friends, 
and his pet production was his Catalogue 
of Royal and Noble Authors. 

’Tis curious for those who have seen 
the parties at Strawberry Hill in later 
days to read the lists of his guests. » The 
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titles, the family, and even the Christian 
names, are the same after a hundred years. 
The very costumes were sometimes re- 
vived, when hoops were copied by crino- 
line, and brocades and high heels came 
round in theirturn. The play, too, was 
as like as the players; the gossip and 
scandals, the intrigues in love and politics 
were almost identical. One might think 
the ghosts of George 11.’s time had re- 
turned to life for their old amusements. 
Little did the exclusive patrician imagine 
that the Hebrew daughter of a public 
singer would queen it in his galleries and 
absolutely inherit Strawberry Hill from 
an earl of his own family ; not only gather 
again his curiosities and collect the pict- 
ures and relics by which he set such 
store, but even eclipse the social glories 
that he had inaugurated. 

Horace Walpole, fourth Earl of Orford, 
and creator of Strawberry Hill, died in 
1797, having been owner of the villa for 
fifty years. He left the place with all it 
contained to his niece, a Dowager Count- 
ess Waldegrave, from whom it descended to 
the seventh earl. That nobleman married 
in 1840 the woman who was destined to 
renew all its original splendors. Frances 




















Braham, daughter ef a popular tenor, 
was first the wife of Lord Waldegrave’s 
illegitimate although elder brother ; and 
the late Lord Houghton told the writer 
that he was visiting at Strawberry Hill 
when its future mistress made her first 
appearance within its walls. She accom- 
panied her father, who was hired to sing 
for an aristocratic party. The tenor and 
his daughter arrived while the company 
were at luncheon, and with a courteous 
hospitality which the high English do 
not always show to professional artists, 
they were asked to the table of their host. 
Miss Braham was placed between Lord 
Waldegrave and his brother, and accord- 
ing to Lord Houghton, she then mentally 
resolved to marry both of them. 

She must have been a beautiful woman 
to judge from her portraits, though in 
later years few traces were left of this 
physical charm. But the English who 
had known her earlier all agreed that she 
once possessed great personal advantages. 
Her eyes, indeed, never lost their sparkle, 
and through all the marks of powder 
and rouge her features expressed every 
flitting shade of emotion or sentiment. 
Her figure too retained not a little of its 
original grace, while the intellectual vi- 
vacity, the brilliant spirits, the amiable 
courtesy, the quick perception of what 
was best, from her point of view, to say 
or to do, and the instant performance of 
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the intention distinguished her to the 
last. 

For a woman with her disadvantages of 
birth and position to conquer the English 
world of rank and society was an ex- 
traordinary achievement, and far more so 
fifty years ago than it would be today. 
Her success too was not merely in marry- 
ing a title; other women from without 
the exalted sphere have done the same and 
been received ; but Lady Waldegrave rose 
to a positive leadership in the most ex- 
clusive and important circles, those of 
power as well as fashion ; and at last no 
one in London could afford to decline her 
invitations, no hostess but desired her 
presence at intimate parties or on grand 
occasions. 

She married first, as we have seen, the 
illegitimate Mr. Waldegrave, to whom 
his father, with the favor that English 
parents sometimes bestow on natural chil- 
dren, had left the greater part of his fort- 
une, which was unentailed. Mr. Walde- 
grave died soon after the marriage and 
bequeathed this fortune to his widow, 
who then became the wife of the younger 
brother, the earl, at that time twenty-four 
years old. But these marriages with 
brothers are illegal in England, and it 
was only because the first husband was 
«the son of no one,’’ nullius filius, that 
the second marriage could be a marriage 
atall. Mrs. Waldegrave becanie a count- 








ess because the brother was not a brother 
in the eye of the law. Society, however, 
regarded with disfavor this evasion of its 
rules, and though now possessed of both 
fortune and title, the Jewish beauty was 
not generally received. Fashion still 
looked askant. 

She evidently carried her fascinations 
into the family life, for the earl, dying six 
years after their marriage, like his prede- 
cessor, left her the whole of his property, 
which included Strawberry Hill. But the 
estate was supposed to be involved, and 
all of Horace Walpole’s collection, with 
the exception ofa few family portraits, had 
been sold four years before. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s famous picture of ‘«« The Three 
Ladies Waldegrave’’ was among those re- 
tained. 

One year after the death of Lord Walde- 
grave the twofold widow consoled herself 
again; this time with Mr. George Har- 
court, son of an Archbishop of York. The 
Harcourts are an old and distinguished 
family, to which the present Sir William 
Harcourt, the probable leader of the 
Liberals on Gladstone’s death, belongs. 
This third marriage, being of an archi- 
episcopal character, gave the aspiring Is- 
raelite the admission she so much coveted 
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into ‘‘good’’ society. But some of her 
new associates had long memories. Years 
afterward, at one of her assemblies, a 
daughter of the Marquis of Clanricarde 
and granddaughter of Canning was ex- 
claiming at the fine company she met: 
‘When I was a girl,’’ she said, «‘ my 
mother would not bring me to Lady Wal- 
degrave's parties.’’ Thesame high-born 
dame while she spoke was glad to get 
invitations for her own daughters to the 
house from which she had herself been 
so carefully restrained, and Lady Clanri- 
carde’s picture at that very time decorat- 
ed the walls of Strawberry Hill. 

When Lady Waldegrave married Mr. 
Harcourt she did not give up her title. 
It is not uncommon in English society for 
the widows of peers to retain their rank 
when they re-marry beneath the degree 
of their first husbands. Blackstone de- 
clares if the widow of a peer marries a 
peer of lower rank she need not lose her 
former dignity; for all noblemen are 
pares—peers. The rule did not strictly 
apply to Lady Waldegrave, since Mr. 
Harcourt was a commoner, but she 
claimed its benefits, and called herself, 
in the style of the dowagers, ‘ Frances, 
Countess Waldegrave.”’ 
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Not all peeresses, however, avail 
themselves of this privilege. The 
reigning Countess of Derby was 
Dowager Marchioness of Salisbury 
when she married her present hus- 
band, and came down a degree in the 
peerage; but her second husband 
was a man of great personal dis- 
tinction. Besides, the title of Derby 
is older than that of Salisbury, and 
this counts with the more ancient 
nobility. 

In due time Mr. Harcourt followed 
his predecessors, and the widow be- 
came free once more. Then she 
married Mr. Chichester Fortescue, 
brother and heir of Lord Clermont, 
a baron in the Irish peerage. It is 
permissible to say that the fourth 
marriage of this remarkable woman 
was not one of convenance. The 
London wits declared that she mar- 
ried first for money, second for rank, 
third for position and fourth for love. 
Lady Waldegrave was undoubtedly 
the senior, and both were long past 
the freshness of youth, but their 
union was always regarded as a re- 
markable instance of domestic feel- 
ing in a life full of worldly excite- 
ments, undisturbed to the last amid 
all the distractions of politics and 
society. 

In 1868 Gladstone became prime minis- 
ter and Mr. Fortescue received a seat in 
the cabinet. Lady Waldegrave—for she 
clung to the title, after it was once at- 
tained, through the whole matrimonial 
series—was at this time the most promi- 
nent woman in English political circles. 
She possessed undoubted ability, and dis- 
cussed important subjects with the most 
famous men in the kingdom. Treaties, 
ministries, measures, were the constant 
themes at her table, interspersed with the 
gossip of every court in Europe, brought 
fresh from each court by its own mem- 
bers. Her house in Carlton Gardens was 
in the very centre of London. It was built 
on the grounds where George Iv. held his 
revels ; the German ambassador, the Duke 
of Newcastle, the Earl de Grey (now Mar- 
quis of Ripon) and Mr. Gladstone himself 
were her immediate neighbors. Her win- 
dows overlooked the exquisite alleys of 
Green Park, with Buckingham palace in 
the background, and the entrance was ap- 
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proached from Pall Mall and Trafalgar 
square. The Horse Guards, the Parlia- 
ment Houses, the Foreign Office and all 
the great clubs were within easy reach of 
her doors. 

Those doors opened to whatever was 
distinguished in England for rank or birth 
or station, and to many of the most im- 
portant people of the continent, and even 
of America ; for kings were her frequent 
guests and she was intimate with every 
United States minister in turn. During 
the season she often gave two or three 
dinners a week, and always in Lent held 
receptions for a select coterie ; after Easter 
she invited all the world. On Sundays 
she was at home more especially to her 
intimates. These could call in the after- 
noon and often find the King of the 
Belgians, the Prince of Wales and the 
prime minister of the day taking their 
five-o’clock tea, while the fate of the Irish 
Church, the Treaty of Washington or the 
selection of a successor to Gladstone was 
debated by those who were to decide. 
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Lady Waldegrave always took part in the 
discussions. She was a warm friend of 
the United States when the arbitration at 
Geneva was in danger; she never lost 
hope of peace when war seemed immi- 
nent and undoubtedly kept more than 
one minister firm for the treaty, at this 
crisis. When Gladstone retired from the 
Liberal leadership in 1874 there was great 
rivalry for the succession, and the ma- 
noeuvres at her house were entirely in 
favor of Lord Hartington. She openly 
declared that the rest of the cabinet could 
serve under the heir to a dukedom, but 
would not submit to mere men of talent 
like Forster and Bright. Like all par- 
venus she was strong for the claims of 
rank, and her views carried the day. 

In fact, her political genius was some- 
times thought greater than that of her 
husband, whose places of Chief Secretary 
for Ireland and afterwards President of 
the Board of Trade were believed by 
many to be owing to her influence. The 
posts that he occupied did not as a matter 
of course entitle him to a seat in the cabi- 
net, but her house and her parties were 
important to the Liberals ; it was known 
that she desired Mr. Fortescue’s promo- 
tion to the cabinet, and the desire was 
not ignored. The comic papers at the 
time published a picture of that gentle- 
man without his name, simply labelled, 
‘‘Lady Waldegrave’s husband.’’ Mr. 
Fortescue, however, was by no means a 
weak man ; he performed his duties faith- 
fully and efficiently, was of unimpeach- 
able character and made an excellent 
minister ; but he would hardly have been 
admitted to the cabinet had he not been 
‘©Lady Waldegrave’s husband.”’ 

But though her London parties were 
among the most notable of the season, it 
was at Strawberry Hill that Lady Walde- 
grave’s entertaining came to a climax. 
Her balls were constantly attended by the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, the foreign 
sovereigns who might be visiting London, 
the Orleans princes, the diplomatic corps 
and the foremost men in political life, as 
well as the highest nobility. General 
Schenck was present on one of these 
occasions immediately after his arrival in 
England, and while he was still unfamil- 
iar with the etiquette observed when 
royalty visits the nobility. At a certain 
hour in the evening the princes proceed- 


ed to the apartment where they were to 
sup by themselves, and the company di- 
vided for the royal personages to pass. 
The English do everything solemnly, and 
as the procession moved, the American 
wit inquired: ‘Are they going to look 
at the corpse ?’’ 

It was significant that the Princess of 
Wales honored Lady Waldegrave with 
her presence, for the heir apparent is 
sometimes seen at houses without the 
company of his consort, and a very 
marked distinction is drawn in English 
society between the establishments which 
his royal highness visits alone and those 
to which the future queen accompanies 
him. The princess always went to Lady 
Waldegrave. 

The balls at Strawberry Hill, however, 
were by no means so remarkable as the 
lawn parties. Always in July a thousand 
or two of the great world would drive 
down from London and gather under the 
trees planted by Horace Walpole, or scat- 
ter themselves through the famous gal- 
leries. The toilets of the women in the 
soft English summer were naturally gay 
in color and delicate in texture, and no 
pictures by Watteau present more grace- 
ful scenes than those that were framed by 
the Thames and the elms on one side, and 
Strawberry Hill, with its turrets and bat- 
tlements and windows opening to the 
ground, on the other. The illustrious 
company rambled over the terrace, where, 
in the days when tennis was a novelty, 
cabinet ministers sometimes played tennis 
for their delectation, and in their shirt 
sleeves, before tennis suits were invented ; 
or they strolled among the alleys and 
arcades, meeting every now and then a 
royal prince or a reigning beauty, a Turk- 
ish ambassador in his fez or an exiled 
monarch without his crown. Dukes 
and duchesses elbowed archbishops and 
deans ; Motley could be seen conversing 
with Gladstone, or Beaconsfield with the 
Queen of Holland; the Prince of Wales 
and Mrs. Langtry ; Lord Houghton and 
Mrs. Hicks-Lord ; a descendant of Edward 
ur. or Charles 11.; countesses by the dozen 
and the whole diplomatic corps. 

The Orleans princes in their first exile 
were near neighbors of Strawberry Hill ; 
their residences at Twickenham were only 
a mile or two away and its hostess had 
no more persistent guests at dinner or 














visit or ball than these fallen royalties. 
Their pictures hung in her gallery, and 
the unkind world liked to predict that 
when her fourth husband died, the fifth 
would be the Duc d’Aumale. 

The picture gallery was a distinctive 
feature of the historic villa. Walpole’s 
accumulations were scattered when the 
great collection was sold, but Lady Wal- 
degrave made it her object to revive, as 
far as possible after 
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ures composed and adorned it. Princes, 
bishops, noblemen, statesmen, beauties, 
belles, women of highest rank—all looked 
down from the walls on the scenes they 
frequented in person, and after they ceased 
to embellish the brilliant assemblies with 
their living presence they still contributed 
to the distinction of Strawberry Hill and 
the éclat of its mistress. 

But perhaps after all neither the balls 





half a century, the 
appearance and the 
spirit of the place, 
while additions were 
made in her own 
taste and that of her 
time to the edifice, 
the grounds and the 
collection. 

Of all these addi- 
tions the most char- 
acteristic and by far 
the most admired 
were contained in 
the gallery, which 
was devoted to por- 
traits of Lady Walde- 
grave’s visitors and 
personal friends. 
Among them were 
pictures of the Duc 
and Duchesse d’Au- 
male, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, 
Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Palmerston, Earl 
Russell, Lord Lynd- 
hurst, Bishop Wilber- 
force, Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe, the 
Duchesses of Suther- | 
land and Westmin- 
ster, Madame _ Al- 











phonsede Rothschild, 
Lady Clanricarde, 
Mr. Van de Weyer, the celebrated Belgian 
minister who was so long the intimate 
friend of the Queen as well as of two of 
his own sovereigns, Lord Clarendon, Lord 
Halifax, the Countess Somers, by many 
at that time thought the most beautiful 
woman in the British peerage, and a host 
of others almost equally illustrious—a 
gallery unequalled in our day for felicity 
of suggestiveness as well as for splendor of 
station and character in those whose pict- 
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nor the garden parties were the most at- 
tractive of the fétes that enlivened this 
English chateau. Strawberry Hill was 
the only great establishment near London 
that was constantly thrown open during 
the season to ‘‘ house parties,’’ as they are 
called, but as soon as the weather became 
propitious Lady Waldegrave began to ask 
people «‘ from Saturday to Monday.’’ Par- 
liament sits, as is known, late into the 
summer, and the refreshment of two or 
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three days in the country without the 
fatigue or annoyance of a journey, made 
her invitations more than welcome. As 
the Houses are never in session on Satur- 
day, members could drive down in time 
for dinner and remain until Monday 
morning; and prime ministers, leaders 
of the opposition, as well as the most 
distinguished of the peers, the Commons 
and the diplomatic body were constant 
visitors. 

Twenty or thirty guests usually made 
up the house party, and important peo- 
ple from the neighborhood were often 
invited to meet them at dinner. Indeed, 
the spacious dining room was sometimes 
over-crowded, and viscounts, baronets and 
attachés took their seats at side tables. 
Many of the clever and younger men pre- 
ferred these places, where they were more 
en petit comité, to the grander board where 
precedence reigned. On oneoccasion Gen- 
eral Schenck was at dinner, and, as a for- 
eign minister, went in with his hostess ; 
but the lord lieutenant of the county was 
also present, and his wife insisted that he 
should precede. The mighty question was 
debated by all the gentlemen in the house ; 
the library was searched for authorities, 
and finally Lady Waldegrave divided the 
honors, taking the arm of the minister the 


first night and that of the lord lieutenant 
on the second. 

Another evening everyone was discuss- 
ing the menu; the most accomplished 
gourmets were confounded, unable to 
recognize the soups or the entrées under 
their unaccustomed names. Soimportant 
a matter excited almost as much interest 
as precedence itself, and finally word was 
passed up to the hostess to inquire what 
it all meant. No epicure knew what he 
was eating; the dish christened soubise 
was certainly a Marengo, and that printed 
purée was a consommé. Lady Walde- 
grave was unable to solve the mystery ; 
she confided all these affairs to her chef. 
But the gastronomic anxiety refused to be 
appeased, and a message was sent to the 
culinary regions. Finally the answer 
came. The cook had a printing press 
(like Horace Walpole himself), and had 
printed the menus for two days together, 
and mis-dated them ; the guests of Sunday 
were eating Saturday's dinner. But the 
proper cards were soon discovered and the 
people of taste and fashion were able to 
finish their meal in contentment, and to 
savor their viands with that appreciation 
which comes only from absolute knowl- 
edge. 

At these entertainments the single 
blemish on Lady Waldegrave’s hospital- 
ity was apparent. She had in an especial 
degree the especial fault of great English 
hostesses : she discriminated too conspic- 
uously in her attentions to her guests; 
the persons of very high rank monopo- 
lized her time and her courtesies. If a 
great lady in England invites people to 
her parties and provides for their phys- 
ical wants, she thinks she has done her 
duty. Unless they have extraordinary 
consequence, or are especial favorites or 
intimates, she does nothing personally to 
entertain them. She never introduces ; 
she does not even think it necessary to 
talk to them. Sometimes the untitled 
men are assigned no place at table at all, 
but sit where they find themselves, near 
the foot. She never looks for partners at 
a dance for the girls, and if royal guests 
are present she does not feel it incumbent 
even to receive the rest of the world ; her 
time is devoted to attendance on princes. 
Lady Waldegrave carried this very far at 
her Strawberry Hill dinners. She was 
often not in the room until her guests 














were assembled, and people of all but 
royal rank, with whom in her youth she 
would never have aspired to associate, 
were standing in knots in her drawing 
room, en grande tenue, waiting till the 
daughter of Judah appeared. During 
this interval, with the temper of high so- 
ciety all over the world, they did not fail 
to remark upon the arrogance and the 
origin of their hostess. 

The offence was perhaps more pardona- 
ble because in country houses the guests 
sometimes come down to dinner in ad- 
vance, and the mistress can hardly be ex- 
pected to fit herself to every caprice ; but 
when visitors drove many miles and en- 


tered a drawing-room crowded with com-. 


pany to find no reception at all, the effect 
was chilling. 

Lady Waldegrave had, however, many 
affairs and seldom appeared before lunch- 
eon at any of her country houses. She 
was owner of three estates, besides keeping 
up an establishment in town, and was be- 
lieved to manage her own business largely. 
Her mornings were given to this manage- 
ment, and entertaining so constantly as 
she did, some such arrangement was in- 
dispensable. The three country houses 
were occupied in turn and almost always 
filled with company. On one estate she 
had large coal mines, and it was odd as 
you passed through the region to see trains 
of trucks loaded with coal, all labelled 
‘«Frances, Countess Waldegrave.’’ 

In 1874 Mr. Fortescue was raised to the 
peerage under the title of Baron Carling- 
ford, but Lady Waldegrave still claimed 
the title and precedence of countess. The 
Queen, sole arbiter in all such matters, 
disapproved this persistency as she dis- 
approved the frequent marriages ; but her 
permission was won because of the es- 
tates, which had been left to the widow of 
the seventh earl as Countess Waldegrave. 
It was argued that the title and the prop- 
erty should not be separated. According- 
ly, she was received at court as a count- 
ess, although she was the wife of a baron ; 
and her dinner cards read: «« Lord Car- 
lingford and Lady Waldegrave.’’ Before 
this they had been printed, «« Mr. Chiches- 
ter Fortescue and Lady Waldegrave ;”’ 
and there was a story of some rigid 
ambassadress who did not understand 
the English fashion of husband and wife 
going about under different names, and at 
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first declined the invitations of « Mr. 
Fortescue and Lady Waldegrave.’’ Her 
Majesty was not altogether benign, for 
she left Lady Waldegrave out at her next 
great banquet at Windsor when the other 
ministers’ wives were asked. 

With all her regard for rank this ac- 
complished woman of the world did not 
attempt to ignore her family connections. 
Her brother was often her guest at coun- 
try house parties, and her niece, a very 
pretty and charming Miss Braham, was 
presented at court and afterward intro- 
duced by her aunt to the most important 
people in England. For some time before 
this Lady Waldegrave had not attended 
balls or evening parties, except those 
given in honor of royalty or at very dis- 
tinguished houses; but after Miss Bra- 
ham came out she accompanied the young 
woman everywhere, and in a year or two 
married her to a baronet. After this she 
withdrew again into the life of her own 
entertainments, and those very grand 
ones, to be seen at which was a dis- 
tinction or a necessity. 

The exclusive aristocrat had, however, 
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many American friends. The daughters 
of General Schenck were special favorites, 
and it was at Strawberry Hill that the 
general wrote out. the rules for poker 
which cost him so dear. The beautiful 
Mrs. Adair (once Miss Wadsworth, of 
New York), Mr. Motley’s family, Mrs. 
Paran Stevens, and later, Mrs. Lorillard 
Ronalds and Mrs. Hicks-Lord were often 
at her assemblies in town, and all were 
habitués at Strawberry Hill. 

At one time she set herself to making 
a match between a rich American and a 
cousin of her own by one of her marriages, 
the brother of a duke. Thecourtship lin- 
gered, and Lady Waldegrave wrote letter 
after letter urging the suit of her relative. 
She asked the lady and the lord to one 
of her country houses to further the lov- 
er’s views ; the duke, his brother, offered 
to pay his debts ; and Beaconsfield, then 
premier, promised to give him a diplo- 
matic post if he could win the trans- 
atlantic prize. Butit was discovered that 
Lord Henry maintained an establishment 
over which an actress presided, and in 
spite of his anxiety for the marriage he 
had not dissolved the connection. The 
British matron would have overlooked the 
obstacle, but the American was rigid, and 
his lordship found an English bride. 

She was lenient to her friends of both 
sexes when questions of this sort arose. 
Among the foreigners intimate at her 
house was one who, it was said, had once 


lived in a harem. 
When this item of 
personal history ap- 
peared in the society 
journals the unfort- 
unate victim went 
to Carlton Gardens 
and, bursting into 
tears, exclaimed: 
‘‘You surely don’t 
believe this of me.”’ 
But the liberal 
countess consoled 
her friend: «If it 
weretrueI shouldn’t 
think any the worse 
of you.”’ 

Her taste in mat- 
timony did not ex- 
tend to dress. Like 
many of the high 
Englishwomen she 

seemed blind to the harmonies of color. 
She was conscious of the fault and be- 
wailed it with an American whose toilets 
were always admired. ‘‘ What can be 
the reason ?’’ she plaintively asked. «I 
get all my gowns from Worth, and yet 
I know I am ill-dressed. This very one I 
have on is just as he sent it from Paris, 
only I took off the red trimmings and put 
on green.’’ But the red and the green 
made the difference, and the improvement 
on Worth was a failure. 

She gave dinners to kings and queens 
and when afterward she went to parties 
made in their honor Their Majesties were 
sure to talk with their recent hostess in 
the eyes of all the world. Some time in 
the ’seventies a morning concert was given 
at the Turkish embassy for the King of 
the Belgians, and the company, according 
to etiquette, had assembled before the 
royal personages appeared. On their 
arrival Musurus Bey, the ambassador, 
descended to the door to receive them, 
and when His Majesty entered the room 
the assembly rose. Lady Waldegrave 
occupied a seat near the door, and the 
King at once recognized her, and stopped 
on the arm of his host to pay her some 
compliment, while all in the room were 
standing, the countess courtesying to 
the floor. It made a significant pict- 
ure; but the King had dined with Lady 
Waldegrave the night before, and being 
a gentleman as well as a_ sovereign, 

















he made haste to offer his acknowledg- 
ments. 

On another occasion, the Empress Au- 
gusta was entertained by the German 
ambassador, and the high English were 
asked to meet her. The old sovereign was 
quite infirm, but went through her ordeal 
bravely. The gossips whispered that she 
wore a suit of metal under her gown, 
which enabled her to stand while the 
presentations went on. Her Majesty was 
in the centre of the apartment with the 
Countess Bernstoff, the ambassadress, in 
attendance, while the English nobility 
formed a circle around her, a little way 
off. The countess beckoned to the most 
important, who came up and made obei- 
sance in turn. It was a great distinction 
to be thus summoned, and among the first 
were Lord Beaconsfield, then prime minis- 
ter, and ‘‘ Frances, Countess Waldegrave.”’ 

Not long afterward, at one of her own 
dinners, Lady Waldegrave was speaking 
of another Hebrew, since dead, but then 
very much in the great world, of whom 
Mr. Bernal Osborne, father of the Duch- 
ess of St. Albans, remarked, that although 
she now entertained sovereigns, he had 
seen her entry into Brighton in tights 
and on a camel : he declared she had been 
a circus rider. ‘‘ Moley,’’ said Lady Wal- 


degrave, ‘‘ used to be ashamed of her Jew- 
ish birth, but since Dizzy and I have been 
such successes, she doesn’t mind it at all.’’ 

Lady Waldegrave indeed strongly re- 
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sembled Lord Beaconsfield, both in char- 
acter and career. Both sprang from a 
despised race with an alien creed ; both 
appreciated keenly the advantages of po- 
sition and association from which they 
seemed debarred by fate; but both over- 
leaped the barriers, the man by sheer force 
of genius and will, the woman by the 
skilful employment of her mental and 
personal charms, aided by the same cyn- 
ical determination. 

In 1879 the career of this extraordinary 
woman came toaclose. It was the height 
of the London season ; she had cards out 
for a great entertainment, when she was 
taken suddenly ill and expired on the 5th 
of July, at Strawberry Hill, the scene of 
her greatest triumphs, the spot identified 
with her name as absolutely as with that 
of Walpole. Her fortune was discovered 
to be embarrassed ; for years even her in- 
come had been insufficient for her splendid 
expenditures, and she had been steadily 
living beyond her means. She had no 
children, and left her estates to Lord Car- 
lingford during his life, with remainder to 
the present Earl Waldegrave. But the 
heirs were unable to maintain her magnifi- 
cence. The second great collection was 
dispersed, Strawberry Hill was let, and 
the widower lives on one of the lesser 
properties, out of the world of politics and 
fashion where he was once so conspicu- 
ous by the side of his celebrated wife, 
‘Frances, Countess Waldegrave.”’ 


















OLEDAD sat in the doorway of their 
cellar room on the callejon de Es- 
piritu Santo. She had sat there without 
moving ever since the light of day broke 
over the mountain tops, but she had not a 
look or a word for the passers-by, although 
many of them stopped to say ‘‘ Buenas 
dias’’ and +‘ Como este el nifio’’ as they 
went to and fro. 

No. Soledad had not even athought for 
them nor yet for Anastacio, who most of 
the time had been leaning against the op- 
posite doorpost with eyes half closed and 
arms folded across his chest in a manner 
that suggested indifference, whatever may 
have been the tumult in his heart. 

But Soledad had eyes for nothing and no 
one save that tiny, helpless scrap of hu- 
manity which lay across her lap. Her 
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baby was ill, was evidently suffering, and 
she had doneall she could: The puny face 
was wrinkled up with pain ; the tiny arms, 
not much larger than wisps of straw, 
stretched themselves out aimlessly toward 
the earnest, watchful face bending over 
them and fell back again helplessly ; the 
wasted frame seemed scarce more than 
skin and bones, and the little legs which 
kicked so feebly were mere pipe stems. 

It seemed such a wee, weak thing to 
bear this pain, and it was very evident 
that its short struggle for life was almost 
done. 

The baby was dying; beyond a doubt 
death had stamped itself on that mite of a 
face. Anastacio knew it well, but he feared 
Soledad would not allow herself to realize 
that the worst must come. 


Eleanor Seymour Sea, although born in Cleveland, Ohio, is a member of the old 
















Connecticut family of Seymour, who trace their lineage to the brother of Lady Jane 
Seymour, wife of Henry vit. Miss Seymour was married to Sidney Guy Sea of Chi- 
cago in 1880, since when she has spent more than half her time in journeying about 
the world. While studying mg in the Julian school in Paris, the encourage- 
ment of her masters, Le Febvre, Fleury and Aime Millet, turned her attention to 
serious endeavor, and the following year her aquarelles in the Chicago Exposition 
received favorable notice. For six years she has been a member of the staff of The 
Chicago Herald as art critic and special writer and has also furnished sketches illus- 
trating some of her articles. Her most successful recent work has been corre- 
spondence from Mexico, she having spent much of the past two years in Mexico, 
Cuba and Yucatan. 



















The mother, it was plain, was blinding 
herself to the swift advancing truth ; she 
would not see ; and with the crooning song 
of mother love she hushed the child as if 
tosleep, and again and again, as the baby’s 
eyes refused to close and the puny frame 
cringed and doubled up with agony and 
the wailing cry became almost constant, 
she would nod and smile and talk in a low, 
sweet undertone, the while tossing it gen- 
tly in her arms as only a mother knows 
how. 

In spite of the vacant expression of the 
woman's face and the awful poverty her 
garb and her surroundings revealed there 
was something about her besides the moth- 
erhood which appealed to the heart. 

She was so young, soappallingly young, 
scarce more than a child herself, and had 
she not been so thin she had almost been 
pretty ; her eyes were so soft and brown, 
her yellow skin so smooth, especially 
where the folds of her ragged rebosa fell 
apart and showed her shoulders and bos- 
om; there was yet a hint of a faint pink 
tint in her broad cheeks ; her teeth were 
white and glistening as she smiled or sang 
to the baby, and her hair, as black as the 
raven’s wing, might have been beautiful 
were it less tangled and dimmed with the 
fine white dust of Mexico. 

But now she thought not of her pretty 
face nor yet of the love of Anastacio, which 
it had won her ; all her sense was centred 
in her motherhood ; all she knew was that 
something was the matter with baby and 
she, its mother, had nowhere to turn to 
bring relief, no money to buy aught, no 
friend to aid. 

For days it had been like this, grieving 
to death, growing thinner every hour— 
and it had never been a lusty child ; al- 
most from the very hour of its birth it had 
mourned and mourned and mourned, 
though the mother would not believe for 
hunger’ssake. Oh, surely not that! Had 
not she and Anastacio done all they could, 
gone without food themselves for days 
when the wise old crones in the neighbor- 
ing cellars had declared they must get 
this or that for baby ? 

Why, even the few bits of possessions 
which they had managed to get together 
when the torch of Hymen should have 
burned at their altar had found their way 
to the pawnshop since baby had been sick 
and Anastacio hid away from her sight. 
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No, these two were not married ; neither 
the blessing of church nor state had rest- 
ed upon their heads when they made up 
their minds a year or so ago to take up 
their simple lives together. 

It costs nearly twenty dollars to be mar- 
ried in Mexico; fourteen dollars must go 
to the priest, and then there’s the civil ser- 
vice ; andall that money was far more than 
either Soledad or Anastacio had ever seen. 

So when young love burned hot and 
fierce in their hearts as they wandered 
about the alameda hand in hand, they 
quickly decided to put their little all to- 
gether and set up a new life side by side. 
In truth, the legality of the alliance did 
not for one moment trouble them—it is 
more than probable they did not think of 
it at all one way or another, for moral 
principle had not taken deep root in their 
souls and religious teaching had been an 
unknown quantity in their existence. 

Anastacio was a waif of the streets ; his 
home by night was under one of the old 
arches of the far-stretching aqueduct ; by 
day he had none. Sometimes he earned a 
centavo carrying the tin of dirty water 
and dingy glasses for the man who ped- 
dled half-frozen lemonade in the alame- 
da; sometimes he got together as much 
as areal for holding horses, and he usu- 
ally spent that time planning out a career 
for himself, hinging on the possibility of 
his being able to run away with the steed 
and get him safely landed in the pawn- 
shop, saddle and all, without being seen 
by the nearest gendarme: it was not 
principle, ah, no! which kept him from it, 
but a very healthy state of fear lest he 
might lose his all, his liberty ! 

As it was, he restricted himself to that 
which he knew he could do with impunity, 
and many a handkerchief or book was 
deftly stolen away from the pocket of an 
owner of a horse as he mounted. 

Once, and what a great day that was, 
the biggest piece of luck he had ever 
known, he had been lounging about the 
zocalo, hoping some pretty sefiora would 
buy some flowers at the flower market 
and hire him to carry them home for her, 
when a couple of weary sightseers sat 
themselves down on one of the seats to 
wait forthe carto Guadaloupe. As he took 
his place the sefior removed a little square 
black box from his shoulders and put it 
down on the bench at his side, that nearest 
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to Anastacio; then he became so interested 
in the sefioritathat he had not the faintest 
idea when the Indian lad reached forth, 
seized the box and made off as fast as his 
nimble legs could carry him to the pawn- 
shop. 

Ah, that was a great day! Anastacio 
had no conception of what the box was 
for; he was much disappointed on lifting 
the cover to find nothing therein save 
some squares of glass, but his friend, the 
pawnbroker, told him that «the Grin- 
gos’ had these things tosave themselves 
the trouble of drawing pictures—and then 
he gave him two whole dollars for it. 

It was with these that he was enabled to 
buy those two white cotton shirts of which 
Soledad was so justly proud and to discard 
that ragged, dirty upper garment of his 
which had once been a piece of bagging. 

And as luck never comes singly, that 
night Soledad, with dancing eyes, gave 
him a bright red serape with black stripes. 
He had asked her where she got it, but 
she only laughed and would not tell, 
dancing around him as if she were mad 
with delight when he threw it about him 
and tossed the corner up over his shoulder 
so that the sleeve of his white shirt showed 
underneath. 

How he starved nature all that week 
so that for Domingo Soledad might have 
plenty of starch to put into her white 
cotton skirt with the pink spots—the one 
that the old lavandera had lost (?) from 
her basket of clean linen one day. 

Oh, how proud they were that Sunday ! 

They marched up and down the paseo, 
always hand in hand, she with her pink 
and white skirt standing out like a balloon 
all about her, and the long lines of her 
blue-fringed rebosa hanging in folds soft 
and graceful from her head ; and he in his 
white shirt and the red serape folded and 
carried over one shoulder. 

Yes, that was the proudest day they 
ever knew, except when baby first opened 
its eyes and looked up at them in wonder- 
ment. 

Now all those things were safe in the 
hands of that same pawnbroker, save 
what was left of the serape, from which a 
piece had been cut off for baby, while un- 
der what there was left Anastacio had no 
other garment, and therefore he had to 
keep it wound tight about his shivering 
body. All, all had gone, and for the same 
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reason—to procure that wherewithal to 
succor baby—and now baby was going too. 

Anastacio knew it; he felt that dull, 
dreary ache from which we all so 
shrink away, deep down in his heart all 
the time he stood there against the post, 
apparently so careless, so stolid and but 
half awake. Yes, he knew it well, though 
Soledad didn't, anda dim sense of wonder 
filled his mind why such things must 
happen to people like them, who hadn’t 
anything in the world but baby. 

Why, there had been nothing that the 
world calls glad, except their youth and 
the broad white light of the sun, for either, 
until they knew each other, and baby 
came ; and since then they had not lived 
in the world at all, but in a most wonder- 
ful dreamland. Soledad had even said 
that one day baby might be a conductor 
on the tram or perhaps a priest, and of 
one thing they had been resolved—by 
hook or by crook they would send him to 
the mission school; but not for worlds 
would they allow even the master to beat 
him; they knew enough of kicks and 
blows—he should not. 

In fact, for him they had planned every- 
thing that they themselves could hardly 
realize they had not, and so with praise- 
worthy industry Anastacio had worked 
harder than ever, stealing every single 
small thing which came in his way for 
baby’s sake, until all at once his luck left 
him and a miserable man from whom he 
had taken just one pair of shoes—for Sole- 
dad, not for himself—had cast him into 
Belem. 

Only a day or two ago he had been re- 
leased and, running home as fast as he 
could, had found baby like this and Sole- 
dad sitting there like a stone without a 
word of joy at seeing him. 

He knew they must have been cold and 
hungry many a time and oft, all alone 
there in that damp, gloomy cellar, but he 
had not thought it would kill baby and 
bring Soledad to this. 

Surely she hardly knew him, she no 
longer loved him! Oh, was there no- 
where to get away from such suffering in 
all the fair, wide world, where in spite of 
anything they could do some unseen power 
was hurrying baby away ! 

And just as the big tears welled up into 
his eyes, Anastacio saw an ashen hue creep 
over the wee, pinched face and the little 
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ON THE WAY TO THE CEMETERY. 


arms fly out with a spasmodic jerk, while 
the feeble fingers clutched vainly in the 
empty air and the poor, tired head fell 
back over the mother’s knee. 

Baby’s cries were stilled. 

Then he glanced at Soledad, and even 
his dull perceptions were shocked at the 
unconsciousness on her face. There she 
sat, crooning away her low, tuneful re- 
frain, the dead child cuddled close to her 
warm breast, the anxious expression, half 
hope, half fear, still resting on her brow. 

That Soledad had seen death ere now 
Anastacio knew, for shortly before he came 
to share this miserable abode—a cellar, al- 
though above ground—the old hag, her 
mother, who was old in sin and vice when 
Soledad was born into the world, had 
drank herself into the last long sleep, and 
Soledad had been alone with her all the 
dreary day before the authorities had borne 
away the corpse ; yet still she seemed to 
have no realization that baby had gone. 

Quite aroused from the apathy in which 
he had been half-unconsciously wrestling 
with fate, Anastacio felt his was now the 
task to break the young mother’s heart, 








and leaning forward with a calm and 
steady determination which sat strangely 
upon the idle fellow, he attempted to lift 
the baby from the loving arms which held 
it so tenderly. 

Like a wild animal roused to defend its 
young Soledad started up and refused to 
let the child be taken from her, but one 
look in the face above hers was enough. 

She knew. 

Anastacio drew the ragged bit of the red 
serape about the stiffening limbs and car- 
ried the little burden into the back of the 
room, there wrapping it in the straw mat- 
ting which was their bed and had been left 
to them because too worn and dirty to be 
pawned. 

This was the baby’s winding sheet, the 
tears that fell from the father’s eyes its 
only burial ointment. 

All day long Soledad sat there in the 
doorway, unmoved alike by sight orsound, 
her vacant eyes, which shed no tears, star- 
ing straight out in front of her, a stony 
look upon her brown face, which it did not 
seem as though the red blood had ever 
brightened into youth and almost beauty. 
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There she sat hour after hour, her rest- 
less fingers picking away at the worn 
fringe of her limp rebosa. 

Nothing could rouse her, not even the 
words of Anastacio nor yet his bringing 


in, as night was falling over the city, a 


little rough wooden coffin painted blue, 
which he placed over in the dark corner 
by the baby. 

All the long night through she sat 
there, no word, no sign passing her lips in 
answer to Anastacio’s pleadings, not even 
did she stir when the morning’s light stole 
its way into the room and Anastacio whis- 
pered to her he must do it now (for in Mex- 
ico twenty-four hours is the longest time 
the living may keep their dead, however 
rich and great they may be). 

Not even did she look as he took up the 
little form and laid it with a rough ten- 
derness in the unfinished box, and with 
many an apprehensive glance at the half- 
kneeling figure in the doorway nailed 
down the coffin lid. She is sitting there 
still, poor Soledad, unfortunate, ignorant 
Indian woman—nay, she is but a girl, 
yet with a mother’s heart crushed and 
sore ! 

Where will she find the first glimpse of 
comfort, of peace, of even rest from this 
dull, aching wound? Quien sabe? 

Will it be in Anastacio’s dogged, faith- 
ful affection, or will she now learn, like so 
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many others of her kind, that all con- 
sciousness, alike of joy or sorrow, may be 
drowned in pulque? Who can tell ? 

And Anastacio ? 

He has just passed our carriage window, 
a filthy, ragged, half-naked Indian boy, 
one hand uplifted to his head, there to 
steady the burden he is bearing, a little 
rough wooden coffin painted blue, and out 
from under the nailed-down lid are stick- 
ing the ragged ends of an old red serape. 
Behind him walks the funeral procession, 
a solitary boy, his bare feet and legs in- 
crusted with mud up to his knees—to 
which his ragged trousers scarce reach ; 
his soiled blue cotton blouse worn almost 
threadbare ; his sombrero tattered and 
torn. Not a word do they say ; stolidly 
they plod on towards the cemetery, mak- 
ing no moan, sighing no sigh—they are 
so used to trouble. 

The rich are driving home from the mili- 
tary review of the morning ; the poor are 
following fast on foot. Opulence and pov- 
erty, as throughout all Mexico, side by 
side ! 

No one notices poor Anastacio and his 
two companions, the living and the dead ; 
the pathetic trio scarce rouse a sympa- 
thetic glance. 

Not that human nature is so hard, but 
so callous, and the sight is merely a com- 
monplace, everyday one in Mexico. 
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A GROUP OF OFFICERS OF THE FUSILIER, NOW SCOTS GUARDS. 


FROM AN 


=X-GUARDSMAN’S NOTE 


BOOK. 


By HENRY ARTHUR HERBERT OF MUCKROSS, AND THOMAS DONNELLY. 


HE Atlantic cable, about a twelve- 
month since, brought us news from 
England of a mutiny in the brigade of 
Guards. Later reports, however, consid- 
erably modified the first accounts. Prob- 
ably the true inwardness of the trouble 
will never be revealed. All that is known 
is that the colonel was obliged to retire 
and the unprecedented step was taken of 
sending the offending battalion on foreign 
service to Bermuda as a punishment. 





Grafton. 





Nowadays soldiers cannot be ruled with 
the rod of iron commanders used to wield 
in the olden days. ‘‘ Tommy Atkins,’’ 
as the British soldier is called by the 
masses, is an educated and reasoning 
being. His enlistment is, as indeed it has 
ever been under the Union Jack, a purely 
voluntary act. It is no longer a case of 
farmyard Hodge bewitched by the ribbons 
in the recruiting sergeant’s cap. ‘‘ Tommy 
Atkins ’’ joins the service as a matter of 


Henry Arthur Herbert of Muckross, County Kerry, Ireland, is a son of the late 
Colonel H. A. Herbert, Chief Secretary for Ireland under Lord Palmerston. 
entered the royal navy as a midshipman at the age of twelve, but left the service 
a few years later to accept a commission as a lieutenant in the Coldstream guards, 
in which corps he served for nine years. 
retired from the army with a captain's rank, and was elected without opposition 
to succeed his father as Liberal member of Parliament for his native county. 
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peacocks’ feathers as King of Ireland. 
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business ; he knows 
what he is entitled 
to and must have it. 

The banished 
Grenadiers, on re- 
turning from exile 
purged of their con- 
tempt, were warmly 
welcomed in Lon- 
don, for the Guards, 
with all their faults, 
are loved by the 
English still. When, 
upon big field days at Aldershot or Wool- 
wich, mimic campaigns are fought and 
lost and won, the heart 
of the spectator, be he 
Britisher or foreigner, 
is prone to swell with 
aninvoluntary en- 
thusiasm when a bat- 
talion of the Household 
infantry marches past. 
Amid ail the brilliant 
colors which dazzle the 
eye at an English re- 
view, amid the crash 
of martial music from 
brazen instrument and 
rolling drum, while en- 
thusiasm is rampant and expectation high, 
a deeper chord is struck when the Guards 
appear. There they go, an 
imposing mass of black and 
scarlet, their faces looking 
fierce under that most truly 
warlike headdress, the bear- 
skin cap, and marching 
with that easy, unre- 
strained swin g—the 
acme of marching 
—notable in British 
troops ; their serried 
lines of bayonets flash- 
ing in the sun; the 
band playing the « Brit- 
and the colors flying— 
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ish Grenadiers,’ 


silken records of Britain’s military glo- 
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ries, for upon their folds are inscribed the 
names of such historic fields as Blen- 
heim, Ramillies, Waterloo, Alma, Inker- 
mann, Sevastopol. 

While Charles 1. was still striving to 
regain the lost sceptre of the Stuarts, 
his loyal adherents, in Scotland and be- 
yond the seas, were raising gallant regi- 
ments for his service. Thus originated 
the Household Brigade of Guards. What 
is now known as the Grenadier regiment 
was raised by Lord Wentworth in Flan- 
ders while King Charles was yet an 
exile ; and General Monk, in « the land 
o’ the leal o’er the border,’’ enlisted the 
Coldstream Guards. Shortly after the 
restoration the regiment of Scots Guards 
was added to the brigade, its first colonel 
being the Earl of Linlithgow, a Scottish 
peer. 

Guarding the person of the sovereign is 
the primary function of the brigade of 
Guards. They are stationed in London, 
Windsor, Aldershot and occasionally Dub- 
lin. They are not subject to foreign ser- 
vice, but in war time one battalion of 
each regiment is generally sent to the 
front. Being principally stationed in 
London, the Guards incidentally furnish 
a garrison for the metropolis. Their 
quarters in London are at Wellington, St. 
George’s and Chelsea barracks, and also 
at the Tower. 

The Foot Guards has always been a 
‘close corporation’’ as regards appoint- 
ments to commissions. While the Eng-: 
lish army is essentially an aristocratic 
institution—though it is now open to all 
comers who can pass the public examina- 
tion—the Guards maintain to the present 
moment a spirit of exclusiveness concern- 
ing the personnel of officers. The honor- 
ary colonels of the three regiments keep a 
list of names of persons who have been 
recommended to them, and these are 
mostly relatives or descendants of former 
officers. Sometimes the name of a boy of 
ten is entered on this list, and when he is 
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old enough and is privately apprised of a 

likely vacancy, he goes up for the army 

examination, and on passing is sure to be 
gazetted ’’ to the Guards. 

Formerly there was an inequality of 
rank between the Household infantry and 
that of the line, which was abolished by the 
Gladstone act of 1870. An ensign in the 
Guards was a lieutenant in the line, and 
so on through the grades, until a cap- 
tain in the Guards actually ranked with 
a line colonel, and many of the former ex- 
changed into the line and became com- 
manding officers of regiments. In the 
purchase days a captaincy in the Guards 
was worth £8000. The Guards far out- 
rank the average line foot regiment in 
physique. 

While every British subject is supposed 
to be an eligible candidate for the queen's 
service it is a curious fact that the records 
of the regiments of Guards used to contain 
a prohibition against the enlistment of 
‘any papist, vagabond or Irishman.”’ 
About fifteen years ago a well-known 
Irish member of Parliament drew the at- 
tention of the House of Commons to tls, 
and the prohibitory clause was erased 
from the regimental records. The an- 
cient prohibition had of course been a dead 
letter long before its repeal was formally 
secured. 

The bands of the brigade are enlisted 
men, but they enjoy unusual privileges, 
being permitted, when off duty, to accept 
private engagements as musicians, and 
for this purpose they are much in demand, 
while many of them have permanent em- 
ployment at the various opera houses and 
theatres. 

In addition to the regular regimental 
band each battalion has its fife and drum 
corps, which accompanies it everywhere. 
The Scots Guards have pipers who wear 
the Highland kilt. 

The regular duty of the Guards stationed 
in London is the furnishing of guard de- 
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tails for the different palaces and mili- 
tary institutions in the West End. The 
guardrooms are at St. 
James's and Bucking- 
ham palaces. 

At about 9.30 A.M. 
every morning the de- 
tachment furnishing 
these guards assem- 
bles at one of theabove- 
named palaces. The 
relieving of the guard 
is a popular cere- 
mony, familiar to all 
frequenters of Lon- ee _ 

EMBER, 1861. 

don. At St. James’s 
palace this ceremony used to be held in 
the inner court, but 
the exigencies of 
the palace required 
itsenlargement 
and _ considerable 
space of the old 
Color Court was ab- 
sorbed, making it 
too small for future 
parades. This 
event caused great 
regret in the regi- 
ments which had 
been relieving 
guard in the same spot for two centuries. 
The last relief there became a historic oc- 


casion. The pres- 
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ent court is out- 
side the palace, 
between it and 
Marlborough 
house. After the 
guard mounting 
is over the officers 
go to their mess- 
room. This room, 
at St. James’s 





palace, is kept 
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cially set aside 
for the purpose 
during the reign 
of Queen Anne. 

The dinner at 
St. James’s is of 
the most sump- 
tuous kind and 
the captain ofthe 
guard has the 
privilege of ask- 
ing one or two 
friends to fill up 
the table. The 
guard is changed 
every twenty- 
four hours. 

At the queen’s 
drawing rooms 
and court balls 
the regiments 
furnish a guard 
of honor. On 
such occasions 
the scarlet uni- 
forms and dusky 
war caps of the 
guardsmen on 
duty are seen 
here and therein 
the balconies as the wearers watch the gay 
dance below, in which they cannot join. 

One of the most popular functions which 
the Guards perform in London is the troop- 
ing of the colors on the queen's birthday 
in St. James’s park. Thousands of specta- 
tors gather and the windows of the Horse 
Guards, the Admiralty and other public 
buildings are occupied by a fair and fash- 
ionable audience. Upon this occasion the 
battalion to whom the duty falls always 
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appears in its new yearly clothing and the 
officers wear the special uniform prescribed 
for the queen’s drawing rooms. 

A regiment of Guards is always quar- 
tered at the Tower of London. From the 
Tower is furnished the nightly guard on 
the Bank of England, which goes on duty 
at six o'clock in the evening and comes off 
at six o’clock in the morning. The gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England gives each 
soldier on duty a bright new shilling and 
supplies the officer of the guard with a 
dinner for himself and two friends. For- 
merly they used to give a guinea to the 
officer of the guard, but that was changed 
toa dinner instead. The officers live in 
the Tower, it being the only barracks in 
London where quarters are supplied to 
officers. 

One or two battalions of the Guards are 
quartered during the summer months 
at Aldershot, which is the great English 
military camp. Itconsists of the north 
and south camps, where the men live in 
huts, and the permanent barracks. 

The officers of the brigade of Guards, 
having no barrack quarters or regimental 
mess in London, save at the Tower, ren- 
dezvous at their club in St. James’s street, 
near Marlborough house. It is conducted 
on the same principles as any other club, 
but its membership is confined to past and 
present officers of the brigade. When an 
officer joins he becomes an ex-officio mem- 
ber. As the club is located in a part of 
the city within the line of sentries, officers 
on duty are permitted to go there. The 
club is the great meeting place, especially 
at dinnertime. While the junior element 
of course prevails, old officers long since 
retired from service continue members, 
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and often a new-fledged officer will be 
heard asking ‘‘ Who is that old fellow ?”’ 
when some gray-haired warrior, who was 
a sportive young ensign in Crimean days, 
sits at an adjacent table. 

The social position assured to an officer 
holding a commission in the Guards is 
an enviable one. All the best houses are 
open to him; the smiles of beauty, the 
favor of the great, are his as a matter of 
course. In the gay parade of equipage 
and steed along Rotten Row, at the brill- 
iant reception and splendid «crush’’ of 
this or that grande dame, or on the shaven 
lawn at the garden party, he is equally 
sought after. 

There is another side toa guardsman's 
social life which may be briefly touched 
on. Enervated by society claims, «‘ used 
up’’ by ennui or overflowing with ani- 
mal spirits, young men will seek dis- 
traction and outlet. In these days the 
distraction and the outlet appear to be 
sought at the gaming table. At the time 
of the writer’s experience, practical jokes 
and wild adventures supplied the material 
for relaxation. 

The writer recalls the circumstances of 
a bet made by an officer of the Guards. 
This was in the period of the full skirts 
worn over extensive crinoline, producing 
an effect which caused a lady’s foot to be 
rarely visible. The officer wagered that 
he would instantaneously cause every 
lady in a certain well-known dancing 
hall near Portland place to display her 
dainty feet. The bet was readily taken 
up, feminine fashion of the day seeming 
to render the feat impossible. Rat bait- 
ing was then popular in certain London 
circles, and there was a noted dealer in 
rodents who went by the name of Bill 
George. Bill received a commission to 
deliver two dozen rats in good condition. 
Inverness cloaks were then in vogue, 
and, the rats having been secured in 
two bags, the bettor and a confederate 
each concealed a bag under his cloak, 
and at the hour when London society 
had gathered in the stately mansions of 
Belgravia, quietly made their way to the 
scene of operations. As they entered the 
dancing hall a quadrille was just being 
concluded. The bettor stationed himself 
near the door, and his confederate went 
to the further end of the room. Neither 


removed his cloak, and when the music 
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ceased two ladies who had just been danc- 
ing approached the bettor and entreated 
him to remove his cloak and join in the 
next dance. Their distended, bell-shaped 
gowns, as they stood beside him, afford- 
ed a good shield, and he let slip his 
bag of rats close to the wall. His con- 
federate at the end of the room had done 
the same thing, and then both gentlemen 
announced their intention of dancing. 
The music began, but the band was soon 
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drowned in the chorus of female shrieks 
which now filled the air. «‘ A rat, a rat!”’ 
was echoed from one point to another, 
and soon they were seen running all over 
the floor. Chaos ensued, and every lady 
in the room, regardless of appearances, 
was hysterically scrambling to a place of 
safety, until benches, chairs and tables 
were densely populated with shrinking 
femininity, and the bet was won. 

A noble lord, residing near Berkeley 
square, had proudly affixed to his hall 
door an antique silver knocker which 
once adorned the palace of a Venetian 
noble in the city of the sea. Young 
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bloods about town, afflicted with a mania 
for knocker wrenching—a pastime well 
known to the London police—could not 
long behold this tantalizing object with- 
out regarding it as their lawful prey. 
But it was so securely fastened as to 
defy all efforts to twist it off. Lord 
Charles Beresford, then a young naval 
officer, since become world-famous for 
his distinguished conduct in Egypt, was 
equal tothe emergency. At three o’clock 
one morning, and accompanied by a young 
guardsman, the 
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widely known member of Parliament. 
Things were proceeding too quietly to suit 
their fancy and they hankered after ex- 
citement. 

The restaurant was a large building 
near the dancing rotunda, and, strolling 
into it, these restless spirits accidentally 
perceived the key of the gas main lying 
on a pipe in a quiet corner of the build- 
ing. Their plans were laid. Making a 
mute sign to one another, they separated. 
The guardsman remained beside the gas 

key, and his com- 





scion of a famous 
Irish county fam- 
ily, our adventu- 
rous seaman drew 
up at Lord Bath’s 
door in a hansom. 
They had procured 
a rope. One end 
was tied with con- 
siderable slack to 
the knocker, and 
the other to the 
hansom. All being 
ready, the con- 
spirators entered 
the cab, and the 
driver whipped up 
his horse to full 
speed. The conse- 
quence was that 
not only the knock- 
er, but also the 
panel, was torn 
from the door and 
carried off in tri- 
umph. The matter 
afterwards leaked 
out and was settled 


panion, a man of 
enormousstrength, 
walked up to one 
of the long tables 
where some sixty 
people sat at sup- 
per, and grasping 
the end of the table- 
cloth, drew it, with 
all its contents, 
from under the eyes 
of the astonished 
guests. Simultane- 
ously the guards- 
man turned off the 
gas. A frantic 
scene of confusion 
followed, rendered 
worse by the dark- 
ness. Many 
guardsmen were in 
the gardens, and 
combining, they 
beat the police out 
twice. The latter 
returned _ reén- 
forced,and captured 
the author of the 





on surrender of the 
knocker and pay- 
ment of damages. 
door today. 

On the evening following the great 
Derby day at Epsom races guardsmen 
were wont to congregate at Cremorne 
gardens, one of the most famous sum- 
mer-night resorts the world has ever 
known. 

On one particular Derby night the writ- 
er recalls the same young Irishman who 
figured in the knocker episode wandering 
around Cremorne gardens in company 
with a distinguished compatriot—Colonel 
King-Harman, who afterwards became a 


The knocker is on that 
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mischief, but his 
friend, hotly pur- 
sued by the ‘bobbies,’’ had his retreat 
covered by a friendly prizefighter, known 
to fame as ‘‘ Kangaroo,’’ whose efforts 
enabled him to jump from the wall to the 
muddy banks of the Thames. 

The master spirit in this escapade suf- 
fered a short term of imprisonment. 

Another pastime was the engaging ofa 
number of hansoms, which the guardsmen 
would drive down to Cremorne, the hack- 
men having to sit inside. A pool was 
formed, and the hansom arriving first at 
the goal was declared the winner. Fast 
and furious was the driving on these oc- 
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SCHOOL OF 
casions, and the luckless hackmen, im- 
prisoned within their vehicles, must have 
endured many a bad quarter of an hour. 

The officers of the brigade seldom give 
private entertainments, beyond an oc- 
casional garden party at Wellington bar- 
racks. On the occasion of the Prince of 
Wales’s marriage they gave the grandest 
ball ever known in the history of the three 
regiments. It was impressively magnifi- 
cent and took place in one of the build- 
ings of the Exhibition of 1862. 

The move to Windsor is always wel- 
comed by both officers and men, who 
anticipate light duty and many pleasures. 
Royal Windsor is the soldier’s paradise. 
The surroundings are historic and beauti- 
ful, and all ranks find ample time for 
indulgence in the varied amusements the 
place affords. The adjacent river, the 
grand old park with its centuried oaks, 
and the royal towers of Windsor castle 
crowning the scene, combine to form an 
ideal landscape. 

In Windsor officers are provided with 
barrack quarters and havea general mess. 
At this mess they can breakfast or lunch 
at any hours they please, but dinner is a 
parade, at an appointed hour, and each 
officer must appear in mess uniform. 
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The officer on guard takes the head of the 
table, and the picket officer the foot. The 
picket officer is responsible for all the 
wine that is drunk, and as each bottle is 
opened the bottom of the cork is cut off 
and put into a glass at his side by the 
head waiter. At the end of the dinner 
the picket officer counts the corks, classi- 
fies the total number of bottles under 
their respective brands and then signs 
the book. This wine is divided among 
the different officers at table, and entered 
against them by the messman. The head 
waiter is a civilian, and rather an institu- 
tion. When the writer was quartered at 
Windsor «« Robert’’ had been in the same 
position for many years. He was stocked 
with anecdotes and reminiscences of the 
messroom, and remembered the name of 
every officer of the brigade who had been 
quartered there in his time, and could 
even cater to their individual tastes. 

The guard parades in the barrack 
square at about ten a.m. The officer of 
the guard has pass keys all over the pre- 
cincts of the castle. Having thus access 
to all the gardens, terraces and private 
approaches to the castle, he can roam at 
will amid his lordly surroundings, and 
standing on the terrace survey the classic 
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towers of Eton college, flanked by its his- 
toric playground—where, as it has been 
said, the youth of England rehearse their 
country’s victories—and further yet, the 
beautiful Thames valley winding off 
towards Maidenhead, with rich Clifden 
woods beyond. 

The officers receive much attention 
from the neighboring landed gentry, and 
during Ascot Race week seize the oppor- 
tunity of returning the civilities of their 
friends, erecting a large marquee tent on 
the race-course to further extend their 
hospitalities. The brigade of Guards 
have their own boating club at Maiden- 
head. Some of the regiments excel at 
this sport. 

Every year the Coldstreams row down 
to Richmond, a distance of forty-five 
miles from Windsor, dinner having been 
arranged for at the Star and Garter inn. 
One of the last of these aquatic excur- 
sions which the writer attended occurred 
just at the time Lord Frederick Paulet, 
the commanding officer, was leaving the 
regiment on his promotion to the rank of 
general. The officers rowed down in four 
eight-oar and one four-oar shells. It was 
quite a fleet. Many old officers attended 
at Richmond. The regimental band was 
present and played during dinner, after 
which, when the hour of departure drew 
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near, the shout was raised that Lord 
Frederick should take his officers under 
command once more. The ayes had it. 

All hands fell in as a company on the 
hotel green, and at the word of command, 
headed by the band, marched down 
through the quiet streets of Richmond in 
military order. Everyone was in plain 
clothes, and the unusual sight of so large 
a body of men parading attracted many 
of the roughs who were hanging about, 
and several of them tried to fall into the 
ranks, which was objected to in a most for- 
cible manner. A free fight followed, last- 
ing until the railway station was reached, 
in which the officers fully sustained the 
regimental motto, «‘ Nulli Secundus.”’ 

The cavalry barracks were situated near 
those of the infantry, and many were the 
civilities exchanged between the corps. 
The writer can fancy he still sees Colonel 
Fred Burnaby, known as ‘‘ Heenan’”’ on 
account of his enormous strength, carry- 
ing a small Shetland pony across the bar- 
rack green under each arm. Alas, he sur- 
vived the perilous ride to Khiva and many 
other dangers only to fall before Arab 
spears on the burning sands of Egypt. 

Officers newly joined are occasionally 
subjected to a mild species of ‘‘ hazing,”’ 
but frequently thev have themselves to 
thank for it. 
























During the writer’s time at Windsor 
Lord Cremorne, a youthful peer of the 
realm who had just joined, and whose head 
was rapidly outgrowing his bearskin cap, 
was marked for discipline. At dead of 
night, when all the senior officers had re- 
tired, a general court martial of the jun- 
iors was convened. Two officers, one of 
whom is now a well-known baronet, and 
was until recently a member of Parlia- 
ment, were detailed to bring the accused 
before thecourt. His lordship was in bed, 
blissfully unconscious of the deliberations 
of the court martial below. So summary 
were the proceedings that he was not even 
given time to dress, but was brought into 
the courtroom in his robe de nuit. Still 
more summary was his conviction, and 
more precipitate yet the execution of his 
sentence, which was that he be ejected 
from the window into the public street 
in his scanty attire. The window of 
the courtroom opened on the highway, 
and as the victim was gently but firmly 
lowered to the sidewalk his descending 
form just grazed the helmet of a passing 
policeman. Scarcely freed from the stern 
clutch of military justice, he narrowly es- 
caped the rigors of the civil law. With 
the policeman at his heels, the noble lord 
sprinted heroically toward the barrack gate 
in his ghostly garb. « Gate,’’ he shrieked 
madly through the wicket. «« Who goes 
there?’’ sternly responded the sergeant 
of the guard. « Officer.’’ «‘ Pass, officer,’’ 
and the wicket clanged in the policeman’s 
face, while the fleeting form of the disci- 
plined junior sped along the barrack square 
to his quarters, pursued by the derisive 
laughter of his brother officers. 

A young baronet who joined has battal- 
ion at Windsor once fell a victim to his 
comrades’ spirit of mischief. 

Two of his brother officers introduced 
him to one of the most charming girls in 
the neighborhood, and he forthwith fell 
violently in love. Here was his torment- 
ors’ opportunity. He was called aside, 
and gravely informed that so marked had 
become his attentions to the lady that he 
was in honor bound to propose to her. 
The innocent fellow protested that he was 
ready to do the right thing, but that he 
was confronted by one serious difficulty— 
he did not know the sort of letter he should 
write in such a case. He was told to be at 
ease, a letter framed in-the most rigorous- 
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ly correct style would be provided for him. 
The amatory epistle which was given him 
to copy and sign was a preposterously 


exaggerated version of the pedantic 
eighteenth-century novel fashion, slightly 
varied by a dash of the Complete Letter 
Writer style. He was then told that 
custom demanded that he follow up his 
letter in person, within one hour after its 
delivery, and kneel before the object of his 
love. 

In the meantime some of the conspira- 
tors had gone ahead to inform the young 
lady and deliver the letter. The writer 
was one of these couriers, whom the lady, 
enjoying the joke, concealed behind a 
screen in the drawing room. The unsus- 
pecting victim, faultlessly dressed, and re- 
garding the whole affair most seriously, 
was shown into the lady’s presence a little 
later. Approaching her with the gravity 
of a grand inquisitor, he knelt at her feet 
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with the gallantry of acourtier. But hard- 
ly had his knees touched the carpet when 
the loud laughter of his comrades, in am- 
bush behind the screen, awakened him to 
the bitter realization of the fact that he was 
the victim of a well-laid plot. 

They come like shadows and so depart, 
these scenes and faces of the past, as the 
writer recalls them ; yet many of them are, 
to this day, substantial realities, and the 
place that knew them knows them still. 
Jolly, hospitable Mark Wood, a colonel 
then, and well known in the higher racing 
circles, whose open country house at Bish- 
op’s hall was known to his comrades as 
‘*Devil’s hall,’ because of the reckless 
revelry indulged in at the entertainments 
its generous master used to provide there 
for his friends. Captain Lord Kensington, 
who has since won his spurs in the politi- 
cal arena, and was Whip of the liberal 
party in the Commons under the last ad- 
ministration of Mr. Gladstone. Lord Bing- 
ham, the handsomest man in the brigade, 
and son of a distinguished Irish soldier, to 
whose title, as Earl of Lucan, he has since 
succeeded. The Honorable Henry Brand, 
a captain in the writer’s time, whose father 
was the famous speaker of the House of 
Commons and who is now a member of 
Parliament himself. Sir Thomas Steele, 
one of the ablest colonels the Guards ever 
knew, and who is now a general. Lord 
Charles Fitzroy, the present Duke of Graf- 
ton, who distinguished himself at Inker- 
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mann, in the Crimea, where he was struck 
by a Russian bullet which entered his face 
below the mouth, and passed out through 
the back of his neck. Colonel Goodlake, 
famous for his fine personal appearance, 
made good by the fact that he had won the 
Victoria Cross for his valor in the field. 
Sir Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde, the beau 
ideal of the British officer, compact, 
straight, soldierly, stern, loved by his in- 
feriors, whom he had led so often into the 
jaws of death, showing them how truly 


‘* Not only once, in our rough island story, 
The path of duty was the way to glory,” 


adored by the country he had fought for, 
and in whose service his hair had whit- 
ened under Indian suns and above Cri- 
mean snows—dauntless, never-conquered 
Sir_Colin, whose Highlanders’ broad clay- 
mores had hewn a path to victory on so 
many fields, caring nothing for odds or 
dangers if only he cheered themon. And 
the Prince of Wales, as he appeared on 
the night of the Guards’ ball — young, 
slight and debonair—newly wedded to the 
sea king’s fairest daughter ; proud of the 
coat he wore—the tunic of an English 
guardsman. Farewell to all the old faces, 
as they rise amid the memory of that gor- 
geous scene of revelry, surrounded by the 
glamour of every enchantment that Eng- 
land’s wealth and art and rank and bravery 
and beauty could lend to render it a pag- 
eant worthy of gallant hostand royal guest. 
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JAUL kept his promise and I seldom 
saw him, but I took up my friend- 
ship with Letty again, striving to appear 
bright and happy, singing and playing 
for her ; or, when she was so weak she 
had to lie on her sofa all day, holding her 
head on my breast, talking to her of my 
lifein thecity. Ifwas all new and strange 
to her and she was woman enough (not 
all angel yet, though so near) to wish to 
hear of the people and parties, the opera 
and the beautiful women who make a long 
holiday of living. 

Often, going home in the twilight, I 
would meet Captain Poole, Lige lagging 
behind, but at sight of me running to 
catch hold of my hand and go with me to 
my door. 

‘‘ Keep up heart, Marcy,’ the captain 
would say cheerily, «‘ no man is like to for- 
get you. Time, that stands stock still on 
th’ island, jest flies to cities. I was to York 





onc’t in a schooner and ’twas as much as 
I could do to git up to the offis and back 
to the dock afore sundown.”’ 

«© An’ he seen Tony Pastor’s theatre,”’ 
cried Lige shrilly, referring to an oft-told 
tale to add to his grandfather’s standing ; 
‘©an’ folks on the stage a-actin’.’’ 

‘That I done, son,”’ the captain said, 
highly pleased, «‘an’ the town’s lively ; 
allus somethin’ goin’ on, an’ wimmen 
paradin’ the streets all rigged out.”’ 

I thought what a delightfully easy prey 
he would have been for a bunco steerer, 
and did not marvel that it took him all 
day to get back to the dock. 

One Sunday morning, and why I did it 
I do not know, I put on my black silk 
gown heavy with jet, my long sealskin 
cloak, my diamonds, and a very fetching 
bonnet. I rustled down to the kitchen 
with the pleasant consciousness that I 
was looking quite pretty. The captain, 
blacking his boots for church, glanced at 
me critically. 
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‘Folks won’t tend to the meeting much, 
I guess, you’re so fine. What do you cal’- 
late them stuns are wuth—a bar’l of 
mackerel ?’’ 

«‘Abner,’’ cried my mother, ‘I believe 
you go out of your way to make Marcia 
think you are ignorant and uncouth.”’ 

«I’m awkward anyway, old lady, that 
you can't deny ; got to have room to move 
around in. You used to fix up once,’’ he 
smiled, patting her shoulder ; « you were 
fair as a girl of sixteen in that blue gown 
you were married in.’’ 

‘‘T suppose black was never becoming 
to mother,’’ I said disdainfully; ‘‘as it is 
to some widows who wear it longer.’’ 

««Some widows have no reason to wear 
mourning at all,’’ said the captain; «‘ there 
is no mockery in the world like sham 
grief, wearing black over worthless folks 
because they died.”’ 

He strode out of the house, down to the 
little church. I followed him not a whit 
disconcerted. It certainly was not good 
taste to force such old stories on me. I 
had no sympathy with their love affairs. 

I found a seat in the back of the church 
and looked around, all my desire for paint- 
ing in my finger tips. What grand 
studies of manhood those grizzled old fish- 
ermen were, how earnest and strong their 
faces! The women, though, had aged the 
most ; anxiety, watching through night 
and fog, hoping and fearing, had written 


many lines on their sad-eyed faces. 
I thought of death in a new light; 


it is the glad going away to peril or hap- 
piness ; but the bereaved, like the wives 
of the fishermen, stand on the shore and 
look wistfully into obscurity. 

The cost of the little church had been 
quite a burden on the community. There 
were few spare dollars there, and so the 
walls were roughly plastered, the benches 
without cushions, and the small window- 
panes uncurtained. Yet there was as 
much piety in that poor place as in New 
York's magnificent cathedrals with their 
costly splendor, and not many blocks 
away starvation and the sins of crowded 
tenements. This was a meeting house in 
the old-fashioned sense. They had no 
minister, but a number of the elder men 
prayed and two women, one of whom had 
just lostason. Hehad been brought from 
Boston in his coffin, he, who had gone away 
full of life and hope, eager to help the 
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home folks. 
simple, heart-breaking words. 


I felt my tears come at her 
The cap- 
tain rose solemnly when she had finished, 
and from her knees sunk sobbing to the 
bench, and began reading the Bible, ex- 


pounding as he read. He hada rarecom- 
mand of language, forcible and clear, that 
chained one’s attention. In another 
sphere of life he might have been a leader 
of the multitude. 

How pretty the Monhegan girls were 
that were eying my finery with soft, shy 
glances, making me feel foolishly over- 
dressed. What rose-leaf skins and bright 
eyes they had, such innocent faces ; and 
how soon they would fade under the 
worry of living—the real living that comes 
with husband and children. Lige Poole 
sat quaintly erect between the captain and 
Mrs. Poole, both shining in their Sunday 
clothes. Lige had a well-soaped look and 
his rebellious hair was plastered down. 
He saw me; his big eyes opened wide and 
he kept looking back all the time. A 
faithful little lover. 

Someone across the aisle never once 
glanced at me. I half-maliciously hoped 
he would have the usual coast town de- 
sire to shine in loud, ill-fitting clothing, 
with gilt watchchain and a gay necktie, 
but in his dark, worn suit he looked a 
gentleman. I took my pencil and in the 
interest of art sketched his profile on a 
leaf in my hymn book. 

Everybody was standing upand singing 
and there I sat oblivious to it. I caught 
a horrified glance from Lige’s blue eyes 
and hastily arose. Paul was singing now 
in a very good tenor; they needed a 
leader, but soon his voice wavered as ifa 
sob choked him. He had been thinking 
of Letty—of that fair presence that had 
graced the church, of the sweet voice 
never to sound there again, of the dead 
father and mother, of happy days on Mon- 
hegan forever gone. I could read it in 
his face. 

He stopped suddenly and bit his lips 
hard ; I took up the air where he left it: 


‘* From many an ancient river, 
From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver 
Their land from error’s chain.”’ 


‘Thank you,’’ Paul said, passing me 
after service. ‘It does not seem that I 
can come here again because of her ; every 



































moment is torture, my thoughts drive me 
mad.”’ 

‘‘You done well in the singing,’’ said 
the captain affably, forgetting his short- 
lived anger. ‘‘I hope you’ll go to meet- 
ing often while you're here ; we have no 
particular creed. nor minister, but meet 
and pray peacefully just the same, and 
there’s Freewill and Methodys and two 
second Adventists and several Orthodox 
among us.”’ 

The next morning, however, he and I 
had a quarrel. He was not like himself, 
but seemed worried about something ; as 
for me, I had long been like Monhegan 
weather, when they say it is brooding a 
storm. He dared to say that my father 
had been selfish, and all the Andrews fam- 
ily thought only of their own comfort. I 
flung out of the house in a very fury. I 
hated him and my mother, and their 
wretched little home. I would that very 
day start for the Bay, telegraph my uncle 
from there, and take the boat to Bath on 
the way to New York. 

How maddening it was to be shut in by 
fog and sea. I realized, with one glance 
at the dense gray day, it might be a week 
before I could get away. The fog had 
drifted in at midnight, announced by Ma- 
nana’s doleful warning. Doom! Doom! 
Doom! From darkness to dawn, to night 
again. Doom for ships coasting near ; for 
small boats in the path of big schooners ; 
for vessels in collision ; for all exposed to 
the awful bewilderment of the fog. The 
sea was high with the swell that comes 
with a fog, rolling in oily gray waves sul- 
lenly along shore. 

I passed through the village, that reeked 
with the damp, the people looking spec- 
tral and strange. The faint baa of the 
sheep sounded mournfully far away as I 
crossed the meadow land, and the crows 
cawed ominously in the pine trees that 
loomed weirdly tall in the mist.. There 
was no sun, no sail; the world had gone 
back to chaos. On Lobsters beach the sea 
broke hoarsely, the outer ledges a tinge of 
white against the fog as some mighty 
roller shattered there. The gray sea came 
out of the gray and returned complain- 
ingly. I threw myself on that bank of 
trailing yew where Letty so oft had 
dreamed her girlish dreams. 

‘Oh, I hate this place, these people,’’ I 
cried aloud, ‘‘is there no escape for me? 
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All my pleading letters and no word from 
Uncle Jim. I won't go back to that fish- 
erman’s hovel, I'll lie here and die first.’’ 

There was the muffled sound of foot- 
steps over the resonant earth, and some- 
thing dark and tall came out of the fog. 

«« How dare you come here spying?”’ I 
cried, bursting into helpless tears. «Can 
I not have one spot in this miserable place 
to myself?”’ 

“TIT came to get some of the yew for 
Letty,’’ Paul said kindly. «I never 
thought of your being here. I heard your 
voice away back there, for sounds are 
strangely loud in the fog. You lay so still 
when I saw you, I thought your wish had 
come true and you were dead.”’ 

««Oh, that I were.”’ 

‘« But you’re very much alive,’’ he said 
cheerfully, sitting on a rock near me. 
‘«‘From your looks I imagine you will 
live to be a rosy-cheeked old lady full of 
wise maxims for the young. Really, 
though, I do not see how you can have 
the heart to hurt your mother and the 
captain so, and he bears it all with such 
noble patience.”’ 

‘You fishermen have no pride, you 
confide everything to each other ; in my 
world people keep their family troubles to 
themselves.”’ 

‘‘Or cry them to the resounding air. 
Suppose some elf should play you a 
trick, and the breakers go on repeating 
your secrets as the rushes did in King 
Midas’s country.”’ 

‘«*You read that in the primer, I sup- 
pose,’’ I sneered. 

‘‘T think it was in the third reader,’’ he 
said good-naturedly. «+: How wet your ul- 
ster is and your curls are dripping ; there 
are fog cobwebs all over you as if some 
gigantic spider had spun you in her web. 
Aren’t you uncomfortable ?’’ 

‘« More than I was a few moments ago,”’ 
I said pointedly. 

‘« Yes, the fog is getting thicker every 
moment,’’ he smiled, ‘‘ of course you mean 


that. But as Iam sent on an errand of 
mercy I shall sit here a few moments 
longer. You are not wholly blamable for 


your unkindness, as you came here under 
a false impression.”’ 

«« You seem to know a great deal about 
my affairs ; we call that impertinence in 
my world.”’ 

«Is that so? well, it’s just neighborly 
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interest here. You think your mother 
sent for you, made you come here ; but 
your uncle fixed up the whole plan and 
made her the culprit.’ 

“That is a lie,’’ I cried angrily, not 
knowing what I said. 

«« The manners of high society are rather 
abrupt, Miss Andrews, but I am telling 
you the truth. The captain does tell all 
his troubles to me. Until you came his 
home was like my own, and so when your 
uncle’s firstletter came he showed it to me. 
The captain revolted from the deceit it oc- 
casioned, but your mother thought it best 
to do as he wished ; she thought she could 
teach you to love her and make you happy. 
Your uncle’s selfishness made these kind 
people the objects of your hatred, but I 
suppose he feared a scene with you, know- 
ing your undisciplined nature, and so 
deluded you into going away. The whole 
scheme to me savors of some woman’s 
hand, one who did not love you well.”’ 

‘« What can you mean ?”’ I asked, lean- 
ing forward, looking into his earnest face. 
How beautiful his eyes were now with that 
tender pity in them ! 

‘«« Saturday night the mail boat came in 
late and brought you two letters. Captain 
Payson guessed the character of one and 
dreaded giving itto you. After this morn- 
ing he had not the heart, so your mother 
called me in as I was passing and asked 
me if I met you to give them to you. Per- 
haps she realized you would rather bear 
your sorrow away from them.”’ 

I tore open the thick white envelope 
with trembling fingers. I comprehended 
in a second, before I read, that at Lang- 
ham on the Hudson, my uncle and Clara 
Dean were married on the 15th of October. 
I remembered Clara had a Knickerbocker 
uncle living there, probably he paid the 
expenses of the wedding. He would be 
very glad to have Clara off his hands—and 
so my exile was her work. I saw Clara's 
handwriting on the second envelope, so I 
tore it into tiny bits, casting them in a 
white shower on the drenched grass. 

‘‘ How pale you are,’’ Paul said anx- 
iously ; ‘‘ it has been a shock, but you are 
brave and sensible, you will recover soon. 
Surely you ought to have read the letter.”’ 

‘*To learn that she may allow me to 
return some day, to be a hanger-on like 
Mrs. Page. No, I don’t want to read of her 
good intentions, of his. I cannot forgive 
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a lie and such a useless one, so cowardly 
and mean. If Uncle Jim had said, « Marcia, 
I am going to marry Clara and she does 
not want you to live with us,’ I would have 
gone away quietly saying never a word. 
I knew I had no claim on him and I would 
not have wished to stay where I was no 
longer loved. I understand now why my 
mother married a fisherman ; she wanted 
an honest man; the Andrews are not hon- 
ext.”’ 

I stumbled to my feet in a dazed sort of 
way. 

‘IT am sorry, Paul,’’ [I did not know I 
said that name at all] «‘that I have been 
rude to you ; that is why I hate untruths, 
because I am too rudely honest myself. I 
cannot keep my feelings from showing. 
What shall Ido? I would not go back to 
New York to ask help of Uncle Jim if I 
were starving. I shall never forgive this. 
I have no right in mother’s house. I 
have been so wicked, so unkind to them 
—they did not want meat first. How can 
I live? WhatcanI do? He should have 
taught me to earn my bread. He might 
have known some day I should be thrown 
upon the world when the whim seized him. 
Iam so helpless. My paintings are only 
daubs ; they were praised because I was a 
rich girl, they would not attract a buyer 
now. Onehas to give years to art, make 
it alabor, not a pastime. Why, even the 
captain said my shark was a horse mack- 
erel.’’ I laughed drearily, half sobbing. 
«Thank you for telling me so kindly. 
Letty says you are always tender and 
thoughtful for others.”’ 

He took my cold hand in his close, warm 
grasp. 

‘««Won’t you walk home with me now, 
to Letty? You are so cold and trembling, 
you will get your death in this fog. 
Come.’’ 

‘« No, no ; you said I was undisciplined. 
I do hate restraint ; let me go. I must 
think awhile all by myself. I am glad it is 
such a sad sort of day ; if it were bright 
and sunshiny I could not bear it. I 
always wanted to be buried when the rain 
was falling. I used to think someone 
would regret me; now there is not one.”’ 

I wrenched my hand free and passed 
him swiftly, disappearing in the fog. I 
heard for a moment his pursuing footsteps, 
but turning into a tangle of alders I eluded 
him. I went through the dripping trees 





























over the marsh, up the hill to the head- 
land. Astinging mist swept my face as 
the wind hurled it inland. Far below in 
the gray gleamed a cruel fringe of white 
surf, beating relentlessly upon the black 
rocks. Monstrous wavesrose out of the 
opaque distance, rolling sullenly shore- 
ward. Then it seemed to my disordered 
fancy that the sea called to me. 

««Come, come, be at peace,’’ it said ; 
‘are not the dead tran- 
quil; has complaint ever 
sounded from the grave? 
Let me cradle you in my 
billows, toss you lightly, 
ever so tenderly, touch 
your white face with the 
gentlest of kisses, lift 
your soft hair and wrap 
it about you, the rarest 
of shrouds, beat the weary 
life out of you, the dis- 
content and despair. I 
am a brave old lover; let 
me woo you, you, who 
have never known human 
loving or wedding. White 
are my locks but my 
strengthisofyouth. How 
gently I’ll toss your still 
form on the seaweed that 
cringes and clings with 
its slimy brown fingers, 
that slips and draws back 
from the grasp of the dy- 
ing. I’llrobe youin white 
from the surf of the shore 
line and deck you with 
jewels of spray in the sun- 
light. Come, what is life 
but a farce, a delusion ; 
is it worth while to live it? 
’Twill be over in a mo- 
ment, the pain and the 
struggle, then the long, 
quiet,endless forgetting.”’ 

I stood on the brink, looked down and 
smiled. I have heard that most die smil- 
ing ; there is no fear nor suffering, ’tis a 
falling to sleep only. Was it the fog so 
weird and so strange, or a madness from 
pain and despair? I know not ; this do I 
know, that each second I stepped nearer, 
half unconscious, half swayed by the 
noise of the surf and the voice of the sea. 

Warm human arms grasped me closely, 
yet I had not heard a footfall. 
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‘« Marcia, are you mad?”’ 

It seemed like a voice heard in a dream. 
Still dazed and confused I pushed him 
from me; there was a sound of falling 
rocks and earth, and he disappeared into 
the fog. Then I remembered where I was, 
everything, and that I was an assassin. 
Who could live through a fall down 200 feet 
to the sea, where the jagged rocks and the 
waves awaited their prey? I knelt down 
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and looked over the edge. I had been near 
the decline to the cavern, and the dark 
figure stood leaning against a bowlder on 
a ledge not six feet below me. 

«« Thank God !”’ I cried ; «‘ ah, I did not 
know what I did, I was in a horrible 
dream.’’ 

He climbed up, catching at the grass and 
shrubs that found a bare living place on 
the bits of soil. I gave him my hand at the 
last, and a second later he was beside me. 
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‘« You hate me now,”’ I said mournfully. 

He still held my hand. Did he say 
«« dearest,’’ or did I dream that ? 

‘«T respect you,’’ he panted, laughing, 
‘« you are very strong. I flew down there 
like an unwieldy bird ; didn’t know what 
ailed me until I brought up against the 
bowlder. I frightened you, coming un- 
awares. Did you think me the ghost of 
your dead sailor, the one whose grave you 
used to make a visiting place, a sort of 
shrine for your pilgrimages on the isl- 
and ?’’ 

‘You seem to have spied on me this 
long while, but you have your lesson now, 
I’m not sorry a bit.’’ I dared to say that 
now he stood on the soljd earth beside me. 
‘« suppose you know I painted your pict- 
ure, and all; I looked upon you only as 
a study—your looks, not you ; or rather, 
your great-grandmother’s looks in you.”’ 

‘‘Thanks, great-grandmother! Peace 
to your ashes, for making it possible for 
me to aid in the interests of art. Letty 
told me about your thinking me a ghost 
that day—I thought you were one when I 
passed you.”’ 

‘*Why did you follow me here?’’ I 
asked coldly ; ‘‘ was it any of your affair 
what I might do?”’ 

«You see, I belong to the life-saving 
service here—we keep the boat on Manana 
—it’s my duty to look after people. I 
thought you might get lost in the fog and 
fall over a cliff.’”’ 

‘You thought I meant to doit.” I 
realized he was still holding my hand and 
drew it hastily away ; I noticed then his 
sleeve was wet, not with the fog but with 
a darker stain. I turned back the 
drenched flannel to an ugly, gaping 
wound made by the jagged edge of the 
bowlder. 

‘You are positively indelicate,"’ 
said crossly ; ‘‘ leave me alone.’’ 

With trembling hands I bound my hand- 
kerchief about the wound, he looking 
down on me with those beautiful eyes. My 
face was scarlet. I glanced up once and 
his look thrilled every nerve. I forgot my 
troubles, all, save that he was near and 
that I was touching him. I tried tospeak, 
but my riotous blood choked me. I 


he 


turned away hastily. 

«Shall we go home now?’’ he said 
presently, his voice oddly moved and un- 
natural. 
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‘«T have no home.”’ 

He took my arm gently ; ‘« Let me help 
you ; the way is very steep and you are so 
unnerved. Come home to Letty and stay 
with her. It will be only for a little while. 
She is so sweet, so patient, you will learn 
from her how to bear your heart wounds."’ 

‘«« But will I not be dreary company for 
her ; hurt her more than help?’’ 

‘‘ Not if you will to be bright and self- 
forgetful. Try to think of other, deeper 
sorrows that end in there.’’ 

We were passing the graveyard, the 
stones gleaming white through the mist, 
the old slate ones like black coffin lids up- 
right ; the sodden trees dripped on the 
drenched grass, and one thought of the 
ooze and clinging earth, the rotten boards 
and decay. 

‘* Wives here have had their dead hus- 
bands brought home, drowned men with 
wild, staring eyes and piteous faces, drip- - 
ping with salt spray. Entering with the 
dead upon his bier comes crueller poverty 
to the living, the bread winner gone. 
What is your grief to the woe of widows 
and helpless children ?”’ 

“It is nothing ; but most ’tis shame 
and regret for my own doing.’’ 

‘‘ Shall we gather some yew for Letty 
now? here is a bank, the last we shall 
come across on our way.”’ 

‘Yes,’ I cried eagerly, thinking then 
only of her, beginning the self-forgetting. 
We filled our arms with the fragrant green 
stuff she loved, that had the essence of 
Monhegan in its faint piney odor. 

‘‘We must hurry now,”’ he said; «I 
have left her too long and she fails so. 
You have seen it. What justice is there in 
life when the useless, the unloved, live and 
she has to die?”’ 

In silence we passed the lighthouse. 
Night was coming fast, the fog was a sad 
dun color, dense, deadly. The foghorn 
boomed its warning steadily and mourn- 
fully ; far-off Seguin echoed the note, and 
the tide, sweeping riverward, hurled the 
sound along the peaceful shores, through 
the moss-hung evergreens to little ham- 
lets and isolated farms where they prayed, 
‘* The Lord have mercy on sailors at sea !’’ 

In an aureole of amber mist swung the 
great lamp, and beams of yellow light, like 
the arms of a ghostly windmill marvel- 
lously distinct, extended around the sky. 

My steps grew slower as we went down 
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the hill to the village, and Paul, with one 
of those looks of his that I shall remem- 
ber if I live to be a century old, that 
would rouse me from the buried rest of 
years, would call me back from death, 
drew my arm through his and we went 
on together. 
VI. 

I had no time to think of self that night 
for Letty was much worse, and as she 
worried so because Paul had had no 
sleep for several nights I persuaded him 
to go to bed. Through the long hours, 
while the wintry gale roared about the 
house and the sea thundered along shore, 
I sat by her side. I often held her poor 
head on my breast when she struggled to 
breathe and choked with her dreadful 
cough. At last she slept and I went out 
to the kitchen for a cup of coffee. Mrs. 
Jackson had gone for dry clothing for me 
the night before and told my mother I 
would stay with Letty awhile, so I was 
rather surprised to see the captain sitting 
by the fire, apparently waiting for me. 

‘‘T want to make up, Marcy,’’ he said 
shyly, holding out his big hand; « I’ve 
worried a sight over being cross with 
you, dear. I’d oughter had more sym- 
pathy.”’ 

“Forgive you,’’ I cried, taking his 
hand in both of mine, ««I am the one to 
sue for pardon; but I did not know, I did 
not know.’’ My lips quivered, and he put 
his other hand softly on my shoulder. 

‘‘I blame myself. You should have 
been told ; and this was a poor place after 
your fine home, and our ways were queer 
and unfriendly to you. Let it all be 
parst. We won’t never speak of it again.”’ 

‘« If [had only been taught something,” 
I said sadly; ‘what can I do to earn my 
living?” 

«Just live with us as you have; you 
earn your way surely, and you are needed. 
Lots of young folks think it’s duty to go 
out and struggle with the world, often to 
failand come home burdens where they 
should have stayed. It’s hard, maybe, 
but duty many times lies in the home, 
helping the folks, helping mother bear 
her burdens.’’ 

I laid my cheek softly against his pro- 
tecting arm. «I will try very hard to 
deserve your kindness,’’ I said brokenly. 
“Jest act natural—that’s all. We're 
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only too glad to have a pretty creature 
like you in the house. I’ve brought over 
some more of your dunnage, as Poole 
says, and I’m glad you’re doing for Letty. 
Living for others is a long way towards 
being happy; but come home, Marcy, 
when you can. It’s your home now.” 
He hurried out, the kind old man, and 


‘I swallowed my coffee and went to sleep 


on Mrs. Jackson’s feather bed—a very 
mountain of one—half hearing in my 
dreams her account of how many live 
geese feathers it took to fill it in her 
mother’s day. 

I awoke in the early afternoon and the 
first thing I was conscious of was that the 
foghorn had become quiet. What a 
blessed relief from that awful droning 
sound. The fog had lifted like a dense 
gray curtain drawn up to the sky and the 
waves sparkled in the sunlight. A fresh, 
keen wind blew the white sails past, and 
Letty on her couch by the window 
watched them with wistful eyes. 

She had made them dress her in her 
pretty wrapper and seemed brighter and 
better. I said so to Mrs. Jackson when I 
went out in the kitchen for something, 
but that herald of sorrow shook her head. 

«They often goes that way,’’ she said 
drearily; ‘flares up like a candle sunk to 
the socket. Jest you humor her in all she 
wants, don't mind what ’tis, it’s the end. 
She'll fight agin it, they allus do; she 
feels better today and lots of ’em do, but 
she'll go like a flash—slip away from you 
whilst you’re looking at her unbelieving.”’ 

That was dreadful. I wondered if Paul 
knew. He looked pale and worn but 
seemed gay and hopeful, planned things 
they would do in the summer and 
frowned at me if I let my lips quiver and 
my eyes fill with tears. I thought of that 
poor soul on the cars—consumptives were 
so quick to notice—and how she strove 
to keep a brave face. I talked merrily 
too, and told Letty about places on the 
island she remembered, and she listened 
eagerly, saying often we would visit 
them together sometime, and how glad 
she was I would be on the island always. 
I sang the songs she loved and, when it 
grew later in the afternoon, drifted into 
those revered hymns: ‘ Softly now the 
light of day,’’ and «‘ Rock of Ages, cleft 
for me.’’ Paul sat beside her on the sofa, 
her head resting on his breast. When I 
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ceased a moment, thinking they were 
weary, they begged me to go on. 

The eerie blue pallor was creeping over 
the land; a flock of sheep went wander- 
ing by the window—poor, little lonely 
things, shelterless those bleak nights. In 
the east a gray bank of fog lay low on 
the horizon ; it would shut down its dread- 
ful barrier during the night. 

«« Marcia,’’ said Letty suddenly. I went 
to her side, kneeling down. ‘Paul has 
promised me to be a brother to you ; you 
two will be so lonely when I am gone. 
Don’t think I don’t know how near it is, 
my going, but I've been playing to myself 
it was not so, that I was getting well.’’ 

«Paul has been very kind to me,’’ I 
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stammered ; ‘I think he could not but be 
tender and thoughtful for others.”’ 

‘‘ He always has been so to me,’’ smiled 
Letty, ‘‘ you dearest brother.’’ 

«IT am often cross to Marcia,’’ said 
Paul unsteadily. «: Won’t you sing once 
more ‘The Lights Far Out ’—that is Let- 
ty’s favorite. I want to have this room, 
my Letty, the fire on the hearth, the old 
pictures on the walls, and you, Marcia, 
deeply imprinted on my memory. In 
days to come, when I shall be alone at 
sea and the lights along the coast shine 
out in the darkness, I shall think of this 
hour and——”’ 


* on a sea of palest azure. 
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‘Paul, you are crying ; your tears are 
dropping on my face,”’ cried Letty. 

I struck softly the opening chords, chok- 
ing down my grief. My voice trembled 
but grew strong and clear, and as I fin- 
ished the dying sun flared up in the West 
a glow of rosy light, and from it tiny 
bright-tinted clouds sailed along the sky 
A ship, beauti- 
fully distinct, hovered for a moment on 
the rim of flame, dipped her canvas in 
pink and gold, and then, as if she sailed 
straight into Paradise, disappeared in the 
golden glory. 

‘The sunset gates,’’ Letty murmured, 
‘they are opening wide and my ship sails 
there—waits for me. The going is not so 
hard.”’ 

She lay quiet then in her brother’s 
arms, the twilight fell, the lights glittered 
along the coast and Monhegan’s lamp 
beamed on our island, shining down on 
the old square mansion, its companion for 
so many years. I stooped and kissed 
Letty’s lips; she caught my hand in a 
close, tight grasp, and then I stole away 
in the darkness, leaving brother and 
sister together. 

I went and sat with my mother a long 
time. I was sad-hearted and hopeless, but 
she cheered me as mothers can. Happier, 
I started back to Paul's home and some- 
one passed me in the darkness. I put 
out my hand. 

‘* Paul,”’ I cried. 

‘«Letty is dead,’’ he cried hoarsely ; 
‘«there is no one who loves me in the 
world.’’ He rushed on then to bear his 
grief alone. 

She was buried on the hill below the 
tower, among the mariners and their 
wives, and the strangers who had drifted 
to the lonely island. Captain Payson 
read the service, and prayed for her who 
needed none of our prayers, and four 
gray-haired fishermen bore the coffin to 
the grave that Lige and I had lined with 
trailing yew. It was late when all was 
finished, the last shovelful of earth heaped 
upon the mound ; suddenly the great lamp 
shone out in the dusk, touching with ra- 
diant light her resting place. With that 
silent guardian we went away and left 
her. 

I took up the burden of living patiently. 
I wrote my uncle one letter of farewell— 
he had gone abroad and it did not reach 














him for two months. His answer did not 
come to me for nearly a year, and when I 
read it I could smile at his blame and re- 
proof, for it came to me in my happiest 
days, when I would not have bartered one 
hour of my life for his stately home and 
all his wealth. I learned to know the 
people on the island, the kindest in the 
world, hospitable and simpie hearted, 
giving you always their best. Lige and 
I took long walks to my headland and 
along shore, or we rowed in the captain’s 
yellow dory inside the harbor, fishing for 
cunners, rock cod and other shy fish that 
came into the sheltered basin. 

One wintry afternoon I went down to 
Mrs. Poole’s after him, forgetting he had 
told me he was going ‘‘ way over to the 
Bay after some store clothes, ’cause his 
papa and mamma were coming for him.’’ 
They had been down south with his papa’s 
vessel, ‘‘nawful big ship,’’ Lige always 
said. 

The three black cats, sitting on the 
doorstep, made a prodigious show of wel- 
come when I approached, waving their 
long tails and purring against my gown ; 
but the instant the door was opened they 
made a dash for the warmth inside and 
paid me no further attention. Mrs. Poole 
was not in that miracle of neatness, her 
kitchen, but standing at a spinning wheel 
near the shining stove was a tall old 
woman, her brown face deeply seamed 
with wrinkles, her thick gray hair in a 
funny little knot behind. She had ona 
clean yellow and black calico and a large 
purple apron that, she told me afterwards, 
was a bargain at the Bay, costing only 
five cents. 

«« T came to see Mrs. Poole,’’ I hesitated. 
I had never seen this elderly person be- 
fore. 

«I’m Mis Poole,’’ she said _ briefly, 
‘“oneof’em. Joshis my son. Him an’ 
Ann an’ Lige is gone to the Bay to git 
Lige some boughten clothes 'ginst his 
folks comin’. I call it useless ’stravagance, 
none of my b’ys wore bought clothes till 
they was growed men. I jest come over 
from the Cape, been stoppin’ with my 
da’terthere. Who may you.be? you ain’t 


like folks ’round here, an’ ’tis too late for 
summer boarders.’’ 

‘‘T am Marcia Andrews, Mrs. Payson’s 
daughter.’’ 

«« Wanter know. 


I've hear’n all about 
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you ; great come down to ye to stop here, 
I guess.’’ [I wondered forlornly who in 
the radius of twenty miles had not heard 
about me.] «I knowed your pa when he 
was preacher to the Bay. His connection 
took ye, didn’t they? I allus told your 
ma she ‘done wrong in lettin’ you go; 
teached ye to be hifalutin’ like yer pa, an’ 
he wan’t wuth his salt ; an’ of all the self- 
ish men jest drove his wife to death, par- 
son like.”’ 

I listened in abject silence. The fact 
that Captain Poole had a living mother 
astounded me—then she was so active. 
After looking me over with her sharp 
little eyes she began her spinning, stand- 
ing like one of the three weird sisters por- 
tioning the years of a hapless mortal. 

‘« As you’re all fixed up I cal’late you've 
come to visit. Set down, you don’t worrit 
me none, I’ll work jest the same. I allus 
work, can’t keep idle a minute. I used to 
spin all the wool raised on the island, an’ 
they don’t make by merchines none sich 
blankets as I wove. Josh wore clothes of 
my weavin’ and makin’ till he was parst 
twenty.’’ 

I sat down humbly. She was so old and 
so industrious she awed me. 

‘«« That a silk gown of yourn? what did 
it cost a yard? Wuth consederble, wan’t 
it?’’ She came and pinched a fold of my 
gown in her shrivelled fingers. 

«« Something like two dollars, but I—I 
have had it a long time,’’ I stammered 
guiltily. 

«« A sight of money to put in a dress to 
stram over these rocks in. Is’t your best 
one?’’ 

‘« No,” I answered, but I wished it had 
been, for I felt like a prodigal. 

«« The Andrews is rich folk, mebbe, but 
they’d let your mother starve, an’ she 
hadn’t a second dress to .her back when 
Payson married her an’ give up a good 
ship arter one v’ yage ’cause she was feered 
of the sea. Other wimmen's husbands 
goes ter sea an’ they stan’ it. My man 
was drownded off Cape Horn, fust mate 
of the ship Otheller, sailin’ from Wiscas- 
set. He’d a bean cap’n on his next 
v’yage. You h’ain’t,’’ she said, spinning 
away, ‘‘ got any pieces you'd give me fur 
a quilt? I'm makin’ a log cabin for my 
granda’ter.”’ 

““T’ve got lots,’’ I said hopefully ; «a 
whole box of silk scraps and ribbons.”’ 
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«] meant caliker; I never ’lowed on 
gittin’ silk enough to piece a quilt. I'll 
show you a couple I done for Ann last 
winter.”’ 

She hobbled upstairs and after some 
rumbling about brought down two mar- 
vels of patient workmanship. One quilt 
had goo tiny pieces of calico on one side, 
cut in diamond shape. I admired her 
work so much that she thawed still more 
and brought in a pair of blankets she had 
woven, and then with some scorn showed 
me a quilt of Ann's making. 

‘« Ann h’ain’t much patience,’’ she said, 
as if Ann were quite a frivolous young 
thing, ‘‘but she’s improvin’.” . 

“Ts patchwork hard. to do?’’ I asked 
vaguely. 

«You don’t say you never done none? 
Why, I pieced a quilt when I was eight 
year old, an’ I could knit when I was 
six. Larst winter I made fourteen rugs. 
Did you ever hook any ?”’ 

I gazed at her blankly. «‘ Hooked?”’ 
did she mean had I ever stolen anything ? 
She went briskly into the best « fore 
room,’’ brought out two gay-colored, 


flowered rugs and explained the process. 


I listened with such interest she volun- 
teered to teach me the coming winter. 
She thought I could «larn if I'd put my 
mind on’t."’ She seemed to think me 
such a useless person that I said I could 
paint pictures. 

‘«T never see no women painters here,”’ 
she said doubtingly «but Ann boarded 
two men onc’t, quietest kind, outdoor 
all the time, but reg’lar to meals. I don’t 
see how they made a livin’ on it."’ 

She took up her spinning again as if 
she had wasted too much time, but told 
me, as she worked, much of her life. She 
had been left a widow with eight children, 
and now they were all married and well- 
to-do. 

«Keeps me busy knittin’ stockin’s for 
‘em all,’’ she finisned, ‘for there ain’t 
one of my boys but likes my knittin’ best, 
an’ I’ve twenty gran’children an’ two 
great-gran’children.”’ 

She was a worthy citizen of America. 
I thought of all the good people she had 
given to the world, the long line coming 
from her that would go down the centu- 
ries. I seemed to realize all at once the 
majesty and glory of womanhood, of 
motherhood. Her toil-worn hands had 
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beauty, her wrinkled face dignity to me. 
Her gray hair was a regal crown. Such 
women as she gave Lincolns and Garfields 
to the republic, made it endure. I should 
like to have a Millet paint her at her 
wheel—one who shows the nobility of 
toil, the grandeur of the honest poor. It 
is best to do something after all, and Car- 
lyle did not rate his bridge-builder father 
toohighly. A good bridge is better than 
dyspeptic philosophy. 

She had grown quite friendly now and 
with many cautions showed me how to 
run the wheel, keeping one foot going all 
the time, steadying with my hand the yarn 
upon the spindle. Scorning my offered 
aid she went out to replenish the wood 
box, and alone with the bothersome thing, 
my cheeks burning, my eyes on my task, 
I did not hear the door opening. 

« Learning to spin?"’ 

I started, the wheel stopped and the film 
of yarn snapped in my hand. 

««QOh,”’ I cried, ‘* you made me break it.’’ 

‘‘T am sorry;’’ said Paul; ‘but Mrs. 
Poole is good-natured.”’ 

‘« This is another Mrs. Poole, a very old 
and abrupt one, a great-grandmother Mrs. 
Poole.”’ 

“Oh, grandma. We all call her that 
here ; she won’t be hard on me, I'll take 
all the blame.”’ 

He smiled in his old way, his beautiful 
eyes darkening, and came over to me. 
My hand met his for a moment and my 
lips quivered. I drew away, half turning 
my back. How silly that I had no self- 
control ! 

‘How pale you look, Marcia,’’ he 
said anxiously, ‘‘ not like yourself at all. 
Where are your rosy cheeks ?”’ 

‘‘T have been lonely—the island is set- 
tling into its winter quiet—perhaps I fret 
too much. Oh, Mrs. Poole,’’ I cried with 
a sigh of relief, as she entered with her 
arms piled with wood, «I broke the 
thread.’’ 

‘‘ That don’t s’prise me none,”* she said 
promptly. <All beginners do; but I 
shouldn’t wonder if ye could larn, you 
take holt right handy.”’ 

I put on my coat and red cap while she 
talked with Paul, asking him kindly meant 
questions about Letty that were mortally 
hard for him to answer. I bade her good- 
by hastily, and he went with me. 

‘‘Thank you," he said, as we walked 





















homeward ; «‘ she did 
not know how it hurt 
me to talk of Letty ; 
she meant well. I want 
to ask a favor of you. 
Will you take the 
piano foratime? Mrs. 
Jackson is going to 
stay in the house, but she is not musical, 
you know, and the piano will spoil in the 
damp ; it is a kindness to me to keep it.”’ 

He spoke in quick, jerky sentences, but 
I could not answer at all. At the gate we 
stopped and looked back at the lighthouse. 

‘‘Good-by, old lamp, it may be long 
years before I see you again. She loved 
you so.’’ 

‘« You are going away ?’’ I said, and my 
voice sounded so queer. 

+s Yes.”’ 

‘‘Everyone but me. Oh, that the world 
were open for me ; that I were a man.”’ 

‘And not a lovely woman ; we could 
not spare you.’’ I glanced at him but he 
looked away. ‘‘ Think you’re on probation 
here to make you nobler ; better fitted for 
the future.’’ 

He held the door open for me and I 
passed him without a word. Alli through 
supper I sat in dazed silence, eating noth- 
ing. Our Mrs. Jackson, more gloomy than 
her wont, waited on us. 

‘- Them as goes ter sea takes their lives 
in their hands,’’ she said mournfully, as 
she put a plate of biscuits on the table and 
stood, her hands on her hips, regarding 
Paul. «‘ Lotsof your folks was drownded, 
Paul.’’ 

‘« Don’t you be so down, Mrs. Jackson,”’ 
said the captain briskly ; ‘‘ Paul has got as 
fine a ship as ever was launched in Bath,”’ 
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I KNELT DOWN AND LOOKED OVER THE 
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‘‘Paul a ship captain !’’ 
I cried, unconscious of 
what I was saying. ‘I 
thought he was a——’”’ 

«You thought he made 
his living by fishing,’’ the 
captain putin hastily. «it 
was a makeshift. with him 
while he stopped ashore.’’ 

For one moment Paul's 
dark eyes looked into mine 
with a strange, reading 
look. I colored and turned 
away, but I knew I had signed my death 
warrant. He would never know I had 
loved the fisherman—the man. 

‘‘T wish you'd take Paul up and show 
him that picture of Letty you're painting,”’ 
said the captain as we rose from the table ; 
‘« your mother and I think it’s beautiful.’’ 

«« Oh, no,’’ I said nervously, »« he would 
not care to see it.’’ 

«« Please,’ he said, taking the lamp and 
leading the way to my studio. What a 
cheerful little place it was, with its bright 
open fire, the gay painted floor and pretty 
furniture ! 

‘«« The captain despoiled the house of all 
its treasures because I loved old-fashioned 
things,’’ I said uneasily. They had not 
come with us and Paul and I were alone. 

On the easel was my poor portrayal .of 
Letty’s lovely face. ‘It is only the be- 
ginning,’’ I went on quickly ; «even fin- 
ished, it will not do her justice.’’ 

“It is marvellously like, her bright, 
hopeful look, the smiling lips, her beauti- 
ful eyes. My little Letty, all that I had 
to love !”’ 

Iturned away, busying myself with set- 
ting other pictures upon the chairs and on 
the mantel. I did not want to see his 
grief, I was too near tears myself. 

«‘ You must tell me where to send it,’’ 
I said hurriedly ; ‘‘it will not be done fora 
week or two yet. I am working on this 
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portrait of mother for the captain's Christ- 
mas gift.’’ 

He came and stood by me, looking at 
the portrait that I held for his inspection. 
‘*You will have to keep it for awhile; I 
am going to South Ameriea.’’ I turned 
away and began setting up other can- 
vases along the table. 

‘Why, I had no idea you painted 
so well,’’ he said earnestly, «‘ there is real 
genius in your work. You have done so 
much stronger, better things too since you 

.came here. With such talent and so 
young, why should you not be famous 
some day ?”’ 

«« Art is all there is for me,’’ I said with 
a rebellious glance, setting my lips tight. 
‘‘T am so alone here, so friendless, and 
there is nothing to take my mind from 
work, none of the pleasures of my life in 
New York; my girl's life that is ended 
forever. lam ambitious too ; my mother’s 
fate is not such as I would choose.’ I 
said this defiantly, looking straight into 
his eyes. 

«IT know that,’’ he said quietly, «‘ only 
too well. Now I must say good-by. I 
am going over to the Bay tonight with 


Captain Poole ; I cannot stay in that lonely 
house.”’ 
He took my hand. 
quiet now—not even a quicker heartbeat. 
‘‘T want you to think,”’ I said steadily, 
‘«that we, the captain and I, will go often 


I was very calm and 


to Letty’s grave. I am sure the trailing 
yew you planted there will grow ; we will 
care for it. I want to thank you too for 
your kindness to me, for having made my 
life better. Don't shake your head, it is 
so; you taught me how blind, how heart- 
lessI was. Don’t get ‘drownded,’ as Mrs. 
Jackson says, she would triumph so.”’ 

«T'll try not to,” he said lightly, «if 
only to prove her wrong. Good-by, and 
God bless you, Marcia.’’ 

I heard him go down the stairs, the 
captain's voice, the slam of the outside 
door. Gone, gone out of my life forever ! 
If he had looked in the old way, given 
me one of his tender smiles, I would have 
fallen on my knees and begged him stay. 
I was undisciplined ; I would have hum- 
bled myself before him. If he had given 
me a brother's kiss, my grief would have 
lost its bitterness. But that cold leave- 
taking, his altered look, and to remember 
that, only that, all the years until I was 
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an old, old woman. I staggered to my 
bed and sunk on my knees, hiding my 
face. 

Mother came in softly, knelt down on 
the floor by me and put her arms around 
me. 

«<I know, Marcia,’ she whispered, ‘ ii 
is very, very hard.”’ 

‘* Love me, mother,’’ I sobbed, «‘ for my 
heart is broken.’’ 


VII. 


Cheerless winter days came now to the 
island, days when all the land was 
wrapped in the solemn quiet of deep- 
drifted snow, the voice of the sea hushed 
and far away. Sometimes landscape and 
sky were one pearly gray, and the tower 
lamp lit near mid-day blurred through the 
mist like an obscured sun. Often there 
were fierce north winds, when sea and 
heaven were darkly blue and every wave 
glanced a cruel curl of foam. Schooners 
went heavily past with ice-clogged rig- 
ging and freighted sails gybing with sul- 
len clanking. Over the wind-blown mead- 
ows, seeking shelter in the bearded firs, 
went the sheep with unceasing clamor. 

Women like me go mad if they have 
no occupation at such a time, so I worked 
in my studio faithfully. Toachieve some- 
thing is a comfort; often I forgot my 
heartache though there was one ghost I 
could not banish. I had a haunting re- 
membrance of beautiful dark eyes, a 
wounded look in their depths, and the 
echo of a voice as sad as the sea. When 
the day was fine Lige and I went up to 
the graveyard, where the trailing yew on 
Letty’s grave looked green and bright. 
I told the child queer stories of my dead 
sailor that he repeated to his grandpar- 
ents, mystifying them mightily. In the 
evenings I would play and sing for 
mother and the captain. It was a com- 
fort to me that I could make them happy. 

When the holiday time drew near Lige 
and I decked the house with yew, and as 
we walked over the white hills I told him 
of merry Christmas time in the city : the 
streets crowded with shoppers ; the Christ- 
mas trees in the hospitals for children ; 
the pantomimes for small folks at the 
theatres ; and then, for he was quite a 
heathen regarding that pleasant saint, of 
Santa Claus and his reindeer. 























««He’d have to come by vessel here,’ 
Lige said thoughtfully. «‘Mebbe with 
gran’ father in the mail boat.”’ 

Often when we saw a white sail far out 
on the blue horizon he would say perhaps 
that was Paul’s big ship, and I would look 
with wistful eyes and quivering lips. 

In my studio, perched on a little chair 
on the hearth, his knees up under his 
chin, Lige would grimly comment on my 
work. He liked my mother’s portrait, 
but criticised unsparingly my studies of 
his acquaintances on the island. He con- 
descended to say I might paint a little 
picture of him in his store clothes. 

‘« They’ve got most a dozen potets in 
’em,’’ Lige said proudly. « And if I had 
a miter watch like your’n on your chat- 
erclane I'd wear it in my vest like a 
man,*? 

In the toe of Lige’s stocking, hung up 
according to my directions on Christmas 
eve, was that very silver watch. He 
thought Santa Claus had stolen it from 
me, and brought it honestly back ; but I 
invented a pleasing fiction of a visit from 
the old saint, and Lige went away proud 
and happy. 

Four days before Christmas the cap- 
tain went to the Bay, departing before I 
was awake. Mrs. Jacksoti, who lived with 
her sister in the Jenison house, came 
over to cook us some holiday victuals, she 
called them in her dreary way ; as if peo- 
ple had no right to desire turkey and 
mince pie, when there were ‘‘ drownded”’ 
men and widows. 

«<’Pears to me,’’ she said in her most 
melancholy tone, “‘ you're litterin’ up the 
house a good deal with them damp 
greens.’’ 

‘It’s for Christmas, you know,”’ I said 
briskly. 

«« One day’s jest like another to me ; fix- 
in’ up that way 'pears kinder idolotrous 
to me, allus did; but folks has their own 
idees. A house of joy is like to be turned 
into a house of mournin’; a day may 
bring forth darkness ; an’ that cat-rigged 
boat of Cap’n Payson’s ain’t none too 
seaworthy.”’ 

‘« He is used to boats,’’ said my mother, 
coming in. <‘* Don’t borrow trouble, Mrs. 
Jackson, if the weather holds good there 
will be no danger.”’ 

‘« It’s an onseasonable time,’’ Mrs. Jack- 
son went on monotonously ; ‘‘ the elements 
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is warrin’ ; Josh Poole says there’s a gale 
a-brewin’. Granma Poole heered the 
clampin’ to the outside door as allus 
comes to her when there’s goin’ to be 
disarsters. Jest sich weather as this was 
the forerunner of that awful December 
gale ten years ago, when more’n fifty men 
was drownded off this coast and lots of 
vessels and small boats wracked, an’ 
schooners to Bosting ashore to Marthy’s 
Vineyard. The mail boat never come in 
an’ Mis’ Jackson’s husband that hed the 
contrac was drownded off Pemaquid pint, 
an’ an onsightly corpse he was when 
found ; few would a-knowed him but for 
his clothes and his front teeth. Will ye 
have them raisins stunned fur the pies, 
Mis’ Payson ?”’ 

Our gloomy retainer was right this 
time, however, for, looking out of my 
studio window on the morning of the 
24th I saw a swift and awful change come 
over the sparkling sea and sky. A dark 
shadow lowered on the horizon ; beneath 
it the sea turned black and, riffled with 
tiny ripples, hissed along, rising after the 
squall in mighty billows. The sunshine 
was blotted out, the day grew dark at 
noon, and over the land swept a furious 
gale. The gnarled trees writhed under 
it, their mossy beards swinging wildly ; 
shrubs and withered grass bent low to the 
ground, shutters and gates slammed and 
weird cries and shrieks sounded across 
the hills. Beyond Manana the sentinel 
breakers waved their white waving locks 
dashing upon the reefs; great, round 
waves rolled into the harbor, tilted the few 
anchored boats and passed out the further 
entrance to mingle with the sea again. 
The bell on the ledges rang a merry peal : 


** Ho, ho, 
Ring, you know 
Going to blow, 
Like it so, 
Men will go 
Down below 


Lots of woe !"’ 


With its merry dance, it was the only 
joyful thing in the dreary wintry scene. 

In the late afternoon I went and sat with 
my mother, and she told me sad stories 
of the past that come to us at twilight 
when the wind wails about our dwellings. 
She spoke of Monhegan's early settle- 
ment, how two hundred years before a 
little colony of people had come to the 
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island, their only record now the wander- 
ing stone walls, the earth-heaped cellars 
and clumsy household utensils upturned 
by ploughs. The men lived by fishing, 
and one day a tribe of warlike Indians 
came from one of the rivers, landed, and of 
all those homes and women and children 
left only ashes and a pal) of black smoke 
on the sky. Terrified by the smoke, fear- 
ing the worst, the men returned, the light 
of hope dying in their woful eyes as they 
neared the desolate land. ‘There were no 
sounds of shrill 
little welcoming 
voices, no babies 
stretching forth | 
their tiny hands | 
from mothers’ ( 
shoulders, no 
sweet wives’ 
faces smiling a 
greeting ; there must have 
been such dear love in those 
days of privation and dan- 
ger. Only glowing embers 
where the homes had been, 
warped and writhing trees 
and a fiery wind from shore 
like the hot blast from fur- 
nace doors. I could picture 
the reémbarking, the pur- 
suit of vengeance and the 
end, extermination. They 
were unsated with three lives 
for one, and the landward flowing river 
tossed with its incoming tide bronze 
figures of barbaric cast upon peaceful 
shores to lie and rot uncoffined and un- 
shrined. 

Our house rocked and quivered in the 
gale the livelong night, and neither my 
mother nor I could sleep. I thought of 
the peace and security of my uncle’s home 
and of this bleak island, a target for the 
wind and wave. But most I prayed that 
a certain ship lay anchored safe in Port- 
land harbor. 

A gray and sunless morning dawned, 
with low-hanging, scattered clouds 
through which the sun peeped forth 
with a strange lurid light. 

It was bitterly cold, the window panes 
frosted so heavily one could not see out- 
side. Our cheery fire scarce heated the 
room, and every door opened with a creak- 
ing sound as if its joints ached with the 
cold. 
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** LEARNING TO SPIN?” 





YEW. 


Mrs. Jackson crunched, if one may use 
the word, into the house by the back door. 
She sat down by the stove and drew off 
blue yarn socks she had worn over her 
shoes and unwound her many wrappings. 

‘‘Kerosene ile is good fur chilblains, 
Marcy,’’ she said plaintively. ‘« My, but 
that was an awful night ; I told ye it was 
comin’. Many a good soul’s gone to his 
last account, and Mis’ Jackson is obleeged 
fur that pritty hood you choshayed her as 
I be fer mine, but we cal’lated them lav- 
ender bows was a bit too lively. 
That Jenison house is haunted, 
fur this mornin’ I see doors that 
was shet, wide open, an’ we 
heered the stairs 
creak and taps 
along the walls 
an’ Mis’ Jackson 






felt a chill along \\" 

her spine like 

speerits was passin’ an’ was all goose flesh 
in a minute. Mebbe Paul was wracked 
an’ come in the speerit to say good-by to 
the old place.”’ 

‘« But he has not sailed yet,’’ smiled my 
mother. 

‘«‘Wanter know,’’ said Mrs. Jackson 
drearily ; ‘‘hain’t no fear of his losin’ 
the ship, is there, more cap’ns then ships 
nowadays. Cap’n Payson h’ain’t been 
sighted, has he? Got any insurance on 
his life? Few seafaring men is _fore- 
sighted enough to git any.”’ 

‘‘He will not start until it is safe.” 
mother answered, in her gentle, ladylike 
way, but I could not listen to Mrs. Jack- 
son. I put on my sealskin cloak and my 
fur cap. 

“Them furs is comferble,’’ she said, 
looking me over with her faded eyes. 
‘« Mis’ Pottle over t’Bay hed a mink set 
































she wore forty year, an’ is jest as warm 
yit though the moths eat the hair off. 
Ef you was ever subjec’ to rheumatism 
you wouldn’t go gallavantin’ in gales.’’ 

The pleasing alliteration of those last 
words rang in my ears as the door flapped 
behind me. Everything was flapping and 
slatting like sails in contrary winds. Our 
fence had been laid low and trees and 
houses had a wind-blown, dejected look. 
As I struggled to a vantage ground to 
view the harbor I saw Captain Poole ahead 
of me in the shelter of a big bowlder. He 
had on a wide pea jacket, a cap with ear 
laps and several yards of mottled scarf 
wound about him. 

‘Great sight !’’ he yelled, holding out 
a friendly mittened hand. 

‘« Splendid breakers,’’ I shouted, blown 
toward him. 

‘« Wish ye Merry Chris’—drat the wind, 
blows words out of mouth. Lige tickled 
with watch—thought Santa Claus stole it 
—comin’ over tosee ye. Eat your Christ- 
mas dinner? Waitin’ fur Abner? He’ll 
fetch through all right, gone in wuss 
weather’n this fur a doctor to the Bay 
when your ma was sick. Cats got turkey 
today, all three of ’em.’’ 

‘Is the gale worse ?’’ I screamed. 

‘Goin’ down; calm by midnight— 
wind’s blowin’ right on the island. 
You'd better go home—git your death.”’ 

He accompanied me to my door, both 
of us buffeted and flung about like clothes 
on a line. 

‘««Glad Paul ain't started, ain’t you, 
Marcy ?”’ he panted, smiling oddly. «It’s 
ugly out to sea and we wouldn’t want 
anythin’ to happen to him. But I’m 
talkin’ like the Mrs. Jacksons, and two 
on ’em is enough. Send Lige home 
soon if he comes, an’ don’t ye borrer no 
trouble.’’ He wrung my hand warmly 
and stumped away. 

In the kitchen I found Lige looking 


rather worried, keeping my mother 
company. The raven had flapped home- 
ward. 


‘« She is a grewsome thing,”’’ I said, lay- 
ing my coat on the sofa and taking Lige 
on my knee. ‘Captain Poole says Cap- 
tain Payson is all right.’’ 

“T am not worried at all,’’ smiled 
mother, but her eyes were red and I knew 
she had been crying. ‘You must tell 
Lige the watch is really his, and see on 
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the mantel the model of a ship he and his 
grandfather made you.”’ 

I admired this work of art until Lige 
was overcome with confusion and pride. 
Then I sent him home with his watch and 
two red apples as rosy as his cheeks, in 
his pockets. After awhile I brought 
down mother’s portrait and the easel and 
draped the latter with some soft China 
silk. 

«« You’re pretty enough to be a duchess, 
mother,’’ I said, standing off and gazing 
critically at my work. 

«You are a sad flatterer, my handsome 
daughter ; I never can realize you are mine, 
you're so big and tall. The captain will 
be more pleased with that than anything 
in the world. It is wonderful work to 
me. Oh, Marcia, it was a cruel wrong to 
bury you here.”’ 

‘«« The best thing that ever happened to 
me,’’ I said promptly. «I’ve done better 
work, been happier, loved and known you, 
the captain and Letty, and the other kind 
people here.”’ 

«‘And one other, Marcia,’’ she said soft- 
ly. 

My lips quivered as there flashed over 
me the remembrance of dark eyes that had 
looked into mine as no others ever had, 
that had thrilled every nerve and shown 
me for one brief instant the happiness of 
loving. 

. “It is better to have loved and lost,”’ I 

said lightly ; «« you know the rest,’”’ and I 
set about preparing supper. After that 
lonely meal I sat by her knee in the twi- 
light. 

‘‘It was so hard to give you yp once,”’ 
she said softly, stroking my hair, ‘‘ you 
were such a brave little thing and so 
merry and bright. I wonder shall I have 
to lose you again now that you have 
learned to care for me.”’ 

‘« Not the way you think,’’ I smiled, but 
my lips still quivered. «I could not love 
again, and he is gone. I shall go back to 
the dead sailor, he gave me no heartache. 
It’s better, after all, to love a dead man 
if one must love atall. Why did you give 
me to Uncle Jim,’’ I went on quickly as 
she half drew away from me, «‘ and why 
did you marry the captain? Let me hear 
your side of the story. I have only heard 
the viperous talk about you of those vin- 
dictive old women, like Mrs. Page.’’ 

‘«] would have told you Icng ago,’’ she 
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said steadily, «‘ but I did not wish to con- 
demn your own father to you, and yet to 
understand me I must say that my life 
with him was very hard and bitter, and 
we had no love for each other to sweeten 
poverty. We were but children when 
we married, he only twenty, I sixteen. 
My little fortune was soon spent and then 
our troubles began. His relatives would 
not forgive his marriage ; with all their 
wealth they never aided us in any way 
and the parish paid for your father’s cof- 
fin. We drifted about in bleak western 
towns for years, always poor and pressed 
for money to buy the barest necessaries 
of life, and at last, when your father’s 
health was failing, he was sent to the Bay 
to preach. The fog and cold hastened his 
end and made him that last miserable year 
of his life a soured and wretched man. 
He blamed me for his misfortunes, and 
was so cruel that I grew indifferent. I had 
worked so hard for years I had no tender- 
ness left for him, but I did my duty. The 
people at the Bay never liked me, they 
thought me proud and cold. They would 
have been more kind had they dreamed 
we were often without food or fuel and 
even you had to go hungry in a town of 
charitable people. 

‘« When they did learn all this it was too 
late. Captain Payson had taken an in- 
terest in your father and came often to the 
house. Afterwards I learned he gave 
your father the money that made us com- 
fortable at our darkest time. He was 
owner of a brig and well-to-do, and as 
he sailed to home ports was often at the 
Bay, and so he came to be our kindest 
friend. At the last he was with your fa- 
ther and heard from his dying lips only 
complaints of me, and longing for his 
own relations, who had never even an- 
swered his piteous letters, not believing 
until the end he was really in need of 
assistance. His mother was abroad and 
your Uncle James did not come until a 
week after the funeral. The feeling that 
the captain believed my husband’s words 
made me proud and cold and we parted 
barely friends, though he left money in 
the bank for me and a letter begging me to 
use it. 

‘‘ [tried toearn my living by sewing and 
people gave me work, but I was slow and 
unskilful, and when your uncle came I 
had not earned enough to buy us food. 
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We were living on what the neighbors 
gave us. He brought with him my hus- 
band’s last letter, beseeching him to take 
you and bring you up, saying I was not 
fit, and you would only grow up ignorant 
and neglected to become a burden on them 
at last. 

‘‘There seemed no future for me save 
the grave. I was failing fast, and it was 
better James Andrews should take you 
with him than that you should be sent 
after my death. I put on your little coat, 
tied your hood over your curls and walked 
with you to the wharf. Childlike, you 
were pleased to go on the big steamboat, 
so you smiled and waved your hand to 
the last. I did not see my baby again 
until she came into this room, a beautiful 
woman. There were three sickly babies 
before you, Marcia, but laying them in 
their coffins was not so hard as seeing you 
go away that day. They were suffering 
little things and you were so bright and 
well, all I had in the world.”’ 

‘© And then, mother?’’ I said, drawing 
her arm about my neck and kissing her 
tiny hand. ‘Oh, how wicked and unkind 
I must have seemed to you when I came 
here, after you had suffered so.’’ 

‘« No one could help loving you, Marcia, 
with all your April moods.’’ 

‘¢One can,’’ I muttered. 

‘«Paul is very proud ; he did not know 
you had loved the fisherman, not the ship 
captain. Then, remember, your bringing 
up has made you different from girls he 
has known : you must not wonder that he 
was shy.”’ 

‘«The captain was not,’’ I suggested 
innocently. She blushed prettily then. 

‘«T don’t know, Marcia, perhaps I asked 
him ; it was all so confused and strange. 
Some weeks after you had gone—and how 
I missed your bright face, your merry 
laugh ; how empty my arms were when I 
slept—there was a gale like this tonight. 
The cold penetrated every crevice in my 
room, my fuel was low and I had no 
money to buy more, and I gave up in de- 
spair, for cold and hunger make cowards 
of us all, when there came a knock to my 
door. Before I could answer, a big tall 
figure strode in and clasped me in his 
arms without a word. I just sobbed on 
his breast, I had been so wounded and 
hopeless. I did not ask if he took me out 
of pity, but now I know, and I knew it 




















soon then, it was truest love. He had 
just learned you were taken from me and 
how poor I was, and had come to me at 
once. That was why I married not three 
months after your father’s death. The 
Andrews wrote me cruel letters, and the 
village people talked, as they will in 
small places, where scandal relieves the 
monotony ; but the captain carried me 
away, and I went outoftheirreach. They 
would not let me see you in New York 
and that was my only sorrow. After 
one voyage, because I dreaded the sea, 
the captain sold his brig and we came 
here to live, because the people were 
kind and friendly. Here we shall stay 
until we lie together up under the tower 
light.’’ 

It was midnight and the storm had gone 
down, the wind coming in fitful gusts ; a 
pale moon glittered among the ragged 
clouds that scattered across the sky like 
sails torn from wrecked ships. 

I donned my fur coat, kissed away my 
mother’s remonstrances and went out to 
the point where I could see the harbor en- 
trance. The glare of light from the win- 
dow made:a shining path on the snow. 
The lamp in the tower shone with mellow 
radiance through frosted panes on the 
dark and heaving sea. There was a 
glimpse of white on the crest of a black 
wave sweeping into the harbor. I looked 
amoment longer but I did not see it again. 
The breakers rolled up out of the dark- 
ness with weird flashes of light and the 
glitter of diamonds on shore. 

‘I'd like to hear the church chimes 
once more,’’ I said as I went homeward. 
‘« Christmas is over and it was not Christ- 
mas at all. Even in the Bible there is no 
mention of the sea then, it was an inland 
story. The camels across the desert, the 
shepherds and their flocks, the little vil- 
lage where the birth was.”’ 

‘« There was no sign,’’ I said, warming 
my hands by the fire while mother shook 
off the spray crystals from my cap; ‘ we 
had better go to bed.” 

Suddenly there came a mighty blast of 
wind, everything trembled and the out- 
side door slammed. 

‘‘T must have left it open,’’ I said, and 
drawing my coat about me ran out into 
the chilly hall. A big figure blocked the 


way, the captain, coat and beard sheeted 
in ice and snow. 
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“Oh!” I cried, putting out my arms, 
‘‘is it really you alive ?”’ 

‘It ain’t a dead man, Marcy, though I 
thought my time was up when we took 
that squall rounding Manana. I saw the 
light from Helen’s window—she always 
leaves it there—and I jammed the tiller 
hard and I guess I swore a bit. ButI 
meant to keep my promise and be home 
tonight.’’ 

‘«« Captain,’’ I said shyly, reaching up 
to help him off with his big coat, «« I want 
to say to you that mother has been tell- 
ing me about you, what you were to her, 
and all. I want to tell you I am sorry I 
have not been better to you, and that I 
love and honor you more than any other 
man.”’ 

He stooped and kissed my forehead very 
gently. «‘You make me think of the 
poetry, Marcia, 


* None knew thee but to love thee.’ 


I have loved you from the first ; even this 
trip was for you. I went to get youa 
Christmas present.”’ 

‘‘ You risked your life for me! Oh, if 
you had never come home how could my 
mother have forgiven me.”’ 

‘«« She wanted meto go. I put the present 
in the parlor. How it smells of the trail- 
ing yew in there, like you’d decked it fora 
wedding. It’s a rare gift I’ve brought 
you, one that you must treat as best you 
know how. It dies under neglect and 
coldness, lives eternal with love and ten- 
derness.”’ 

He gently pushed me toward the parlor, 
taking the lamp from mother’s hand and 
setting it on the stairs. A faint spicy 
odor swept across my face as I groped 
blindly into the half-lit room. «I don’t 
see anything,’’ I said. Then someone 
caught me in his arms, and held me heart 
to heart. 

‘«« Will you take the captain’s gift ?’’ he 
said, holding me close. 

««I—I don’t know, if you came out of 
pity, Paul ?”’ 

«IT came out of love, and you knew I 
loved you all the time and let me go away 
without a word, you strange, shy thing.”’ 

‘«« Was it my place to speak ?’’ I leaned 
against his shoulder, looking into his dear 
face. Was I dreaming, was it real and true? 
«Oh, Paul, I forgot your hurt arm.”’ 

‘That healed long ago, but there was 
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a deeper wound you made in my heart. 
Will you go to South America with me? 
I sail on New Year’s day.”’ 

‘« I will go to the world’s end with you, 
love,’’ I whispered. 

‘«« But to marry a fisherman, Marcia?’”’ 

‘It is heredity,"’ I laughed. 

«« Listen one moment, you sweet, brown- 
coated mouse. Let us start fair. You will 
never look down on me because I have 
not had advantages like men you used to 
know ?”’ 

«Silly Paul, when I must lift my head 
to look up to you. One glance from your 
eyes and I'd die for you.”’ 

«« Shall we be wed i’ the morn ?”’ he said, 
tucking a bit of the yew in my hair. «I 
am afraid of my cold rival on the hill, the 
dead sailor you used to love.”’ 

«‘There is no minister,’ 
mally. 

«Presto, change, and one appears. 


’ 


I said dis- 
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brought over an obstinate person, Captain 
Josh Poole’s brother, a parson from Cali- 
fornia, come home on a visit. He risked 
his life to see that grim old soul, his 
mother, this night.’’ 

«« And you to see this grim young per- 
son. It is better than the chimes. Good 
will and peace come to this lone spot 
across the sea. Oh, I am very, very 
happy, Paul.” 

«‘AndI. Isthis mistletoe over the door ? 
Sweet, our first lovers’ kiss.’’ 

With his dear arm around me I crossed 
the chilly hall into the bright room where 
the captain and mother, those two old 
lovers, sat hand in hand gazing upon her 
portrait, that the captain will think to the 
last hour of his life is the finest painting 
in the world. 

‘« Father,’’ I said—and what an odd, 
happy ring there was in my voice—< fa- 
ther, I accept your Christmas Gift.”’ 





“1 ACCEPT YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT.” 


(The End.) 























By MACMAHON CHALLINOR, 


ES, by Jove! he has been here again—just look at those 
footprints ! What a whopper he must be! This is the 
third night he has been here."’ 

‘“Why don’t you build a trap?’’ said Chuckster. 
‘T’1l send over my masons and carpenters if you like. 
The carpenter knows all about that sort of thing and 
has a reputation for it in his own village ; he is a per- 
fect Balbus.”’ 

‘Right you are, send them over,’’ said I, and shak- 
ing hands, Chuckster mounted his horse and rode off. 
I went and had another look at the footprints. 

They were the footprints of a cheetah, or leopard, 
which had been prowling all round my bungalow dur- 
ing the night. He had been all over the place, here, 
there and everywhere. If there had been a lady about 
the premises he might have been ‘‘ upstairs and down- 
stairs and in my lady’s chamber,’’ so impudent and 
daring did he seem to be. Every flower bed had been 
trampled upon, and he had actually had the temerity 
to stroll through the veranda! ‘There was no doubt 
p about it ; there were his dirty footmarks—to and fro— 
to and fro. This was the third time, too, within the 
week. Wasn't it impudence ? 

‘« Boy, Vellian coobra’’ (call Vellian). Now Vellian 
was my gunbearing varlet, a sportsman’s sporting cooly all 
over. In appearance a veritable Nimrod, when carrying my 
Vv rifle, my cartridge bag, belt and flask, etc., slung onto him, 
SS) and bristling with knives and various hunting impedimenta. 
> Vellian, in full harness, was the admiration of all the 
S. women, the terror of all the children, the sport of all the men 

(but they, of course, were envious) on the estate. 

I felt must consult Vellian about this. I knew he would be speechless at the 
cheek of; this cheetah actually strolling through the master’s veranda, a place where 
Vellian himself would not dare to enter, on pain of being kicked. I was anxious to 
see Vellian swoon away. So telling the boy (my head servant) to send for him, I 
threw myself back in my chair and again and again muttered, «‘ What confounded 
impudence !’”’ 

I was up at Nagrak—a tea estate I owned and where I occasionally used to live. 
It was too cold up there and too lonesome a place to live in altogether, being at an 
elevation of over 6000 feet above sea level, close to the Horton Plains, the highest 
mountain plateau in Ceylon, and there was not an estate for miles, my nearest 
neighbor Chuckster being ten miles off. 
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Ten miles by road was the only way we 
could get at each other; but really his es- 
tate was right under mine. I was at the 
top of a mighty precipice; he was at its 
foot. We could ‘cooee’’ to each other, 
and could almost make out what we 
shouted up and down to each other—al- 
most, not quite. ‘‘ What?’’ was the only 
word we were ever certain about. It was 
a wonderful precipice known as ‘ The 
World’s End,’’ a most appropriate title ; 
one of the most appalling and _ blood- 
curdling places to look over that I know ; 
one of the Ceylon ‘lions’’ and well 
known to globetrotters «et hoc genus 
onine.’’ Yet, to get down to Chuckster, 
or for him to get to me, was a ten miles’ 
steady tramp, all collar work one way, for 
if I went down I had to come up again, 
of course. 

Under these circumstances it can easily 
be understood we didn’t see much of each 
other. Our visits were in frequency like 
those of angels, few and far between. A 
month would go by and I had not spoken 
my own language possibly, and for fear 
of entirely forgetting it I would stroll to 
«*The World's End”’ and, sitting on the 
edge with my feet dangling in space, 
would ‘cooee!’’ down to Chuckster. 
Presently I would see him come out of his 
bungalow, for I could distinctly see him, 
and his ringing ‘‘ cooee’’ would mount up 
to me like an echoof my own. ‘Then this 
sort of conversation would take place: 
With my hands to my mouth, and with all 
the vocal power I had I bellowed, ‘«« Why 
don’t you come up todinner?’’ A few sec- 
onds after wafted up would come Chuck- 
ster’s inevitable «« What ?’’ «« W-h-a-t?”’ 
This would perhaps go on for a quarter 
of an hour, and always with the same 
unsatisfactory and unvarying ‘«‘ What?” 
and yet, when finally I got up and walked 
away, I was more than pleased with my- 
self for the distinct way in which I could 
still speak my own language. If Chuck- 
ster couldn’t say anything but «« What ?”’ 
there was something wanting on his part, 
not on mine, that was quite certain. 

When next we met, ‘«‘ What did you 
shout up last time?’’ I would say. 
‘« Why don’t you come down to dinner ?”’ 
was Chuckster’s invariable reply. 

‘¢Enna, Doré?’’ (What, master ?) Hello, 
here is Vellian at last. Eying him in my 
most lordly and superior manner, from the 
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top of his unkempt and very dirty head 
to the bottom of his lanky form and to 
his dirtier and beringed foot, I majestically 
waved my hand, and said, with a shake of 
my head, ‘«‘Walk round the bungalow 
and’ look.’’ Off he went, and I could 
hear his exclamations of surprise as he saw 
what a wreck the garden was. +‘ I—oh—! 
Sarmaie ! c-t-h, c-t-h,’’ and having sat- 
isfied himself back he came. 

‘‘Ithie endu massaru?’’ an expression 
most difficult to interpret, the most expres- 
sive of expressions in Vellian’s language, 
combining horror, disgust, contempt and 
the strongest indignation. Yet, being 
literally interpreted, it means, «‘ What sort 
of hair is this ?’’—their greatest abhor- 
rence being for anything hairy; their pet 
phrase being «‘ Where there is hair there is 
dirt.”’ 

In his hand Vellian held a few of the 
cheetah’s hairs which he had picked up in 
the garden, and holding them aloft for my 
inspection for a moment, he contemptu- 
ously threw them from him exclaiming : 
‘«¢-t-h, piillathie raskil !”’ 

Rascal was the one word of English he 
had somehow, somewhere, picked up, and 
which he never lost an opportunity of fir- 
ing off. I must positively decline to in- 
terpret «‘ piillathie.’" It isa swear word. 

Calming him down by telling him I 
neither understood his English nor his 
Tamil, and asking him toexplain—a cyn- 
icism which always abashed him—I told 
him what I proposed doing. Catching the 
cheetah, to wit. 

‘«« The very thing, of course ; why not ?”’ 
Vellian considered this a most brilliant 
idea, and let off several very vehement 
‘««raskils.’’ He would go and get a pariah 
(a dog, and a most necessary appendage 
to a cheetah trap) from the cooly lines, or 
from the far-off village of Gallagamma, if 
he couldn’t get one elsewhere. He knew 
exactly the sort of dog. A dog that 
would yell all day and yell all night, moon 
or no moon, in short, said Vellian, ‘‘ pus- 
sakathie nye’’—a hungry dog. Seeing he 
had thoroughly grasped the idea, and 
jerking my last cynicism at him by 
advising him not to put himself in jeop- 
ardy by getting near a too hungry dog, 
I dismissed him, quite pleased with 
everything, and my own cutting cynicism 
in particular, which, however, sharp as it 
was, never had any effect on Vellian. I 


























used him merely to practise on. Chuck- 
ster was the one I used to surprise and 
shrivel up. 

The following day the carpenters and 
three masons came up with all their house- 
hold gods to build the trap. It was nec- 
essary that they live up at Nagrak dur- 
ing this most stupendous work, for if 
they went to and fro, ten miles each way 
every day, the erection of the cheetah trap 
would have been a matter of months. 

Their lares et penates did not consist of 
much—a chatty to cook in and a mat to 
sleep on, that is all. No furniture van is 
necessary when a Cingalese family moves 
from one village to another. 

That «picking up your bed and walk- 
ing’’ is a very simple matter, and a daily 
‘flit’? is as easy as winking to a tropical 
resident. 

Work now began in earnest, when 
the new arrivals had expressed their feel- 
ings, in which they were somewhat more 
demonstrative than polite, upon sight of 
the enormous footprints the cheetah had 
left behind him. 

After much cogitation with «« Balbus’’— 
let us call the head builder that—we at 
last fixed upon a site for the trap, about 
a quarter of a mile from the bungalow, 
right at the back, over the ridge, in the 
heart of the jungle which came to within 
a few feet of the bungaiow, and whence 
the cheetah evidently came. 

There was a small stream close to the 
place we fixed upon and here the cheetah 
appeared to be in the habit of coming to 
drink—two, evidently, as Balbus pointed 
out, a male and female. Yes, there could 
be no doubt about it, there, all about the 
water’s edge, weretwo distinctly different 
sized impressions. 

There were two. We would catch both. 
Of course, a double trap. ‘If you catch 
one you are bound to catch the other, in 
that way,’’ said Balbus, and Balbus had a 
reputation in his own village. 

I made up my mind to have this trap a 
permanency. 

Nagrak was an isolated spot, surround- 
ed by jungle, and the whole of that pla- 
teau of the Horton Plains was infested with 
cheetahs. I made up my mind to put up 
such a trap as should last years. I would 
keep a dog there always, and would go on 
catching cheetahs continually. 

I imbued Balbus with this idea, who 
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hammered it into the 
heads of his work- 
men that this trap 
was not to be fora 
day, but for all time. 

For three days the 
jungle resounded 
with the stroke of 
the axe and the 
crashing of trees 
and the incessant 
hammer, hammer 
of the masons. 

All the trees cut 
down were of the 
hardest, all iron 
wood, harder than 
ebony. All the 
stones with which 
the trap was paved 
were huge and pon- 
derous, and were 
sunk layer upon 
layer many feet; 
and on the evening 
of the third day Bal- 
bus said it was fin- 
ished. No cheetahs 
that were ever 
whelped could get 
out of that trap if 
they once got in. 
That was the only 
trouble now, to get the cheetahs in. This 
gave me no uneasiness, however; there 
was thetrap, a truly ponderous structure, 
Vellian had gone for the bait, the pariah, 
and in a day or two at latest I felt confident 
we should have the cheetahs, all alive and 
kicking. 

The next morning early, hearing a ter- 
rible hullabaloo outside, out I went, and 
there, at one end of astring, with the most 
awful looking object I ever saw at the 
other, stood Vellian. The other thing was 
the pariah. In his ‘‘dexter’’ hand Vel- 
lian held a stick, and it was well he did, 
for the sudden rushes and pugnacious at- 
tacks that pariah madeat Vellian’s snipe- 
like legs were awful tosee. How hecould 
ever have dragged that piece of mangy 
vice so many miles I could never make 
out, unless it was that he was afraid to 
let it go, fearing that then it, like every 
other dog, would have its day. 

It certainly was the most vicious animal 
I ever saw; it rushed at everyone. Our 
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only safety lay in Vellian’s tenacity to that rope, 
which I impressed upon him ; adding, if he did let 
go I would most certainly kill him, Vellian. 

‘It’s very hungry,”’ said Vellian, in the vernacular, 
and I fancy he was right, judging from its appearance 
as well as from its rapacious antics. The “ boy”’ 
wanted to give it a bone, but with tears in his eyes 
Vellian implored me not to allow him to, saying that 
if it got a bone he could never hold it; if it was 
vicious without.a bone, what would it be with one? 
I looked at the hungry pariah, at Vellian’s bare legs 
and at the short rope, and arrived at the conclusion 
his words were the words of wisdom. 

‘« No, no bones about it ; off with him to the trap ; 
he can be fed there, when we are all safe.’’ 

So with many a rush and snap and snarl, a feint to 
this side and a bite at that, Vellian waltzed off with 
his victim, exhibiting as artistic a display of single- 





y stick defence as I ever saw. And to think that this 
4 game of snipsnap-snorum had been going on for 
fe miles ! 


Ah, Vellian, Vellian, what a cooly of coolies you 
were. I shall never look upon your like again—never. 
No matter how trying the day, how really earnest the 
event, or how terrible the crisis might be, your ap- 
pearance on the scene had always the same result ; 
everything you did was ludicrous ; everything you 
said was quaint. We couidn’'t help laughing, you 
tickled us so. 

Presently back he came, radiant; the pariah was 


























safe housed and Vellian was delighted 
with the cheetah trap. Sending him up 
again with some food for the dog, upon 
his return I told him to go round the cooly 
lines and forbid any cooly to go near the 
jungle where the trap was on pain of in- 
stant death. 

On no account was anyone—anyone— 
anyone—and I looked at Vellian, to go 
near that cheetah trap. Having gone to 
all the bother I had I was not going torisk 
failure by letting the coolies frighten the 
cheetahs away by pottering about in the 
jungle examining the trap or going hourly 
to see if a cheetah was caught. 

So, impressing this on Vellian in the 
presence of all the bungalow servants 
(whom I wanted to awe, too), I sent him 
away. 

There was nothing now to do but wait 
and watch, the most difficult thing of all. 

As evening closed in the impulse to go 
and have a look at the trap became irre- 
sistible. 

I felt certain that the pariah’s ringing 
cries must have resounded for miles 
throughout the jungle, though they could 
not be heard at the bungalow on account 
of the intervening hill—a hill always 
deadens every sound—and I made up my 
mind to go and investigate. I was sure 
of not being seen. 

What sport it would be if a cheetah was 
caught already ; perhaps both were—why 
not? 

In this way I gradually worked myself 
into a feverish state of excitement, and 
hurrying through dinner and waiting 
until the servants had all gone away, for 
I was most anxious they should not know 
I was so keen, out I slipped and dodged 
away round the bungalow, unseen by 
anyone. 

It was now about seven o’clock and 
quite dark, even outside the jungle, but 
inside it was darkness epitomized, and 
though there was a rough track leading 
to the trap, made by the workmen going 
so constantly to and fro, yet it was with 
the greatest difficulty I could grope my 
way along it. Feeling my way, blun- 
dering here and there, I at last reached 
the summit of the ridge. Now the howl 
of the pariah was distinctly to be heard. 
He was in full blast. So noisy and in- 
cessant were his cries I made certain there 
must be a cheetah in the trap, and the 
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pariah was simply terrified. Thus account- 
ing for his woful yells I joyfully blun- 
dered on, every now and again having a 
fall, while of course everything I caught 
hold of was a mass of thorns. Every time 
I fell I fancied I heard the cheetah roar. 
My joy at this was most perfect alloy for 
all the agony of my fall—besides, no one 
could see. The most painful part of a fall 
is being seen, the being laughed at, the 
ridicule of the thing ; the getting up and 
walking away as if you had done it on 
purpose is the most agonizing part ofa 
fall, and you can’t swear, because that 
would spoil the effect you want to pro- 
duce—your utter indifference. 

Now here I could swear when I fell, and 
I did every time! 

At last—here’s the trap. No, there was 
nothing in it except the pariah, which 
now began to bark at me, for a change, 
possibly, glad of an excuse to alter its 
note. 

No, there was nothing in either half of 
the trap. I groped my way all round and 
peered about as well as I could in the 
darkness, which was as thick as a Lon- 
don fog. 

Both trap doors were wide open. Per- 
haps the doors did not act? Why, what 
a fool I had been—I had never tried the 
doors! I had not seen anyone try them. 

When Balbus said the trap was finished 
I had not even asked him if the doors 
acted all right. 

What a fool I was! Going round the 
trap, feeling my way with my hand on 
the top, I arrived at the door and in a 
moment was on my hands and knees 
creeping inside. 

I would soon see if the doors acted, and 
without a moment’s hesitation touched 
the catch. 

Thud ! came the heavily weighted door. 

What a fool I was! That heavy thud 
brought me to my senses. 

I had trapped myself ! 

My first feeling was that there was no 
doubt about it—I was a fool—an awful 
fool. I should be the laughing stock of 
the whole country side. 

I must get out of this as quickly and 
quietly as possible. Curse that dog! The 
pariah was howling, as I thought, glee- 
fully. 

Now I set to work to try and get out, 
beginning at the door, of course. I put 
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all my strength into my efforts. Useless, 
utterly useless. I might as well have 
tried to move a mountain. Hercules him- 
self would have been foiled here. Not an 
inch would the door budge, though I 
tugged with all my might. 

What a fool I had been with my extra 
strong, stand-for-ever, iron wood, doubly 
paved, permanent trap. Why, the devil 
himself couldn't have got out ! 

I wish to goodness I had a stick to poke 
that brute of a dog with. 
stop its confounded noise? 

What on earth is to be done? What did 
all heroes or fools doin like predicament ? 
Let me see. No, I could recall no similar 
case in all the books I had ever read. 

Mine was an unheard-of piece of folly, 
even in imagination. Robinson Crusoe, 
The Swiss Family Robinson, and all books 
of my boyhood were called to mind in 
order to see what was done in those days 
in similar predicaments. I could call none 
to mind. 

In vain I wandered on my hands and 
knees round and round the trap, trying 
every bar separately, hoping to find one 
loose. Vain ; I couldn’t shake one. If I 
could only stop that dog—if I could only 
kill that dog ! 

What an idiot I was. 
edificavit ’’—*‘ Balbus built a wall.’’ By 
Jove, yes, Balbus murus eedificavit. How 
I did keep on repeating that—« Balbus 
built a wall.’’ This Balbus had a reputa- 
tion too in his own village. What a repu- 
tation he would have now—what a repu- 
tation I should have ! 

Something must be done; I’m not 
going to stay in this infernal trap all 
night! Again and again I tried the 
door. No, not an inch would it budge. 
Not a hair’s breadth. 

I must stop that dog’s noise. I'll try 
and. make friends, all animals love me. 
«« Injoo, injoo, injoo, brella!”’ 

No, the brute doesn’t know his own 
language. IfI only had a stick I'd give 
you something to howl for, you beast ! 

How the wind does sough through the 
trees ; evidently there is going to be a gale. 

The best thing is to try and go to 
sleep. Vellian, or some inquisitive brute, 
is bound to come around in the morning. 

What a careful fool I had been to lay 
such an injunction on any cooly going 
near the trap. 


‘‘ Balbus murus 
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Will it never 








Was there ever such a fool? a fool in 
the forest ! 

* * * 

What was that ?—the whole place was 
crashing down. Is it an earthquake? 
Great Scott! there is a cheetah in the 
other end of the trap ! 

Yes, of course, that is it ! 

I must have gone to sleep. By Jove! 
Here is a how-do-you-do ! 

He'll have the whole place down in a 
minute. 

How he does shake it. 

By Jove! thank goodness I had this 
trap built as strongly as I did. Now 
then, Balbus, that reputation of yours 
is at stake. 

Balbus murus edificavit—Balbus murus 
eedificavit. 

I wonder what time it is. 
why Vellian doesn’t come. 

Oh, how I shouted ; how the cheetah 
roared ; how the dog howled! Will no 
one ever come ? 

Oh, Vellian, the whole thing is your 
fault; if you had got a proper dog it 
wouldn’t have howled, and there would 
have been no cheetah attracted to the 
trap. 

Yes, I’ll have this out with you yet, 
Mr. Vellian, if ever I get out of this in- 
fernal hole. 

Of course the whole thing is Vellian’s 
fault. How shall I punish him? I know. 
I'll make him take the dog’s place and 
leave him there to howl and attract 
cheetahs, and I'll come and poke him 
up with a stick every now and again. 

Capital idea. Vellian where the dog 
is and the boy where I am. They shall 
have a time when I get out. D——n 
them, they must have heard my shouts. 
Of course they have. 

Bravo, Balbus, stick to your reputation, 
Balbus ; don’t let this cheetah ruin you, 
Balbus. 

What a powerful brute he is. By Jove, 
how he does make the place shake ! 

All my money is on you, Balbus. When 
I get out I'll strengthen your reputation. 
I’ll see you shall never want, Balbus— 
never, while you live. 

Vellian! ugh! you brute, you must 
have heard my shouts. You and the boy. 


I wonder 


Never mind, never mind ; he laughs most 
who laughs last. Yes, «‘ pussakathienye”’ 
we'll see how a hungry 


(a hungry dog) ; 
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man can howl when I get out. You'll 
get no rice when I put you where your 
friend the dog is. 

«“ My friend the dog. Yes, what a 
ridiculous name for a book; what cyni- 
cism! A nice mess my ‘“ friend’’ had got 
me into; it always is one’s friends who 
get one into trouble in this beastly sort 
of way ; of course it is. 

How the wind does howl! 
the dog howls most, though. 
would shut up, curse him ! 

Suppose a tree gets blown down on 
top of the trap, will Balbus be able to 
stand that? Never! 

A fine place this is to be buried in—alive, 
like an Indian widow ; except that I prob- 
ably shall be crushed more or less, before 
being smothered. Will Vellian have the 
sense to dig me up and let Chuckster 
know? . 

Blow gently; easy, Boreas, easy, old 
man, easy. We, don’t want any wind 


” 


My friend 
I wish he 


just here, Boreas ; over the hill, Boreas, 
gently, gently, gently. 
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D——n everything, No, no, not you, 
Boreas. I mean Vellian and the boy, 
and, in short, all the coolies—not you, 
Boreas, not you. 

Is that a glimmer of light? Yes, thank 
goodness, it is getting lighter. 

Cooee! Boy! Vellian! Cooee! 

They must hear; I know they must 
hear and are keeping away on purpose 
because I said I should thrash anyone 
who went near the trap. 

I believe, upon my soul, Vellian is 
watching me all the time I sit muttering 
here in this hole ; all right, Vellian, all 
right ! 

How abominably the place smells ; the 
whole place reeks of cheetah. How un- 
pleasantly I feel. I think I am going to 
be sick—I am sick ! 

Oh, dear, will no one ever come? 

Ah, I can see the cheetah now. 
can see you now. 

What nonsense that is about the human 
I am frightened, the cheetah isn't 


Yes, I 


eye. 
a bit ! 

I had a good stare too. I’m not going 
to take my eye off you now, though, not 
if I know it. 

Ugh, you noble beast, don’t stare at me 
like that. What eyes it has, what awful 
teeth, too; look at its claws. 

‘«Doré !’’ (master.) 

“Oh, Vellian; is that you, Vellian ? 
Let me out, like a dear, good Vellian, 
let me out ; oh, let me out.”’ 

* * K 

Yes, it was my faithful and inquisitive 
Vellian, who, at three o’clock in the 
morning, in spite of his solemn promises, 
had stealthily crept up to see what might 
be in the trap. 

I swore him there and then to secrecy. 
I bribed him and I intimidated him by tell- 
ing him what punishment I had devised 
if he ever let out in what an ignoble posi- 
tion he had discovered his master. All 
the tortures heretofore devised should be 
as fleabites compared with the vengeance 
I had invented. 

The shock to my nerves, however, was 
too much altogether and threw me into a 
very severe fever, necessitating a trip to 
the seacoast, and it was many months ere 
I got over ‘my night in a cheetah trap.”’ 
But no one ever knew what made me ill 
except my faithful Vellian, who from that 
day forth had me completely at his mercy. 
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By E. C. REYNOLDs. 


HERE is a perverse disposition in 

human nature which serious-minded 
novelists are at present engaged in a fer- 
vid effort to reform, to avert our gaze from 
our immediate surroundings and fix it on 
something afar from the sphere of our sor- 
row. This disposition manifests itself in 
our way of looking at politics as well as 
in other matters, and it is not long since 
the remark was frequently heard, proceed- 
ing generally from feminine lips, how 
much more engaging European affairs 
are than our own. This observation, we 
believe, is not now so commonly made, 
there having been a perceptible awaken- 


ing in recent years to the significance of 
the great game at home, but nevertheless 
the number of the unregenerate who insist 
on looking upon politics as well as novels 
with a view to amusement is shockingly 
large, and the patriot who would avoid 
the reproach of chauvinism is forced to 
confess that if it is merely a question of 
frivolous entertainment, the proceedings 
of the old world have claims. It is one 
of the striking attributes of the situation 
in which Columbus, the Monroe doctrine, 
the tariff, have conspired to place us, that 
these proceedings do in point of fact seem 
to affect us mostly in the entertainment 























way. Our position in the world’s theatre 
of affairs is really very similar to that of 
the late unhappy King Ludwig of Bavaria 
in his opera house at Munich, where, it is 
said, he was accustomed to have the works 
of Wagner performed for his solitary ben- 
efit, his majesty alone in his box consti- 
tuting the audience. We lounge at ease 
very much to ourselves on one side of the 
footlights, and on the other are gathered 
the remainder nations of the earth, « bate- 
leurs, baladines ’’— 


“The tumbling troupe arrayed, the strollers on 
their stage, 


Drawn up and under arms and ready to engage.” 


We laugh, criticise, applaud and when 
weary turn away towards the west and 
go home to bed. Naturally the perform- 
ances of the English troupe excite in us 
the keenest interest. We are quick to 
appreciate the points of their playing, 
having consulted on the subject the ex- 
haustive treatises of Anthony Trollope and 
the author of Coningsby and The Young 
Duke. If we are likewise very familiar 
with the make-up and style of the chief 
performers of the day, for that surely we 
are mostly indebted to the artist who for 
so many years has been making political 
drawings for the London Punch and at 
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Lord Punch : “ That was Jeff Davis, Pam! 
Lord Pam: “ H'm, not exactly — 


VERY PROBABLE. 
Don't you recognize him ?" 
may have to do so some of these days. 
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whose work we are about to glance—Mr. 
John Tenniel. But for the glass he offers 
to our eyes, how many rounded figures 
whom we see disporting on the distant 
stage would remain for us only the shad- 
ows of the more or less mighty names 
on the playbill! He stands ever at our 
elbow to indicate the dramatis personz. 
Yonder long man with the long face and 
long beard, his hat with a permanent 
forward tilt like the horn of a unicorn, he 
whispers is Lord Hartington. The large 
gentleman with the liberal waist and jovial 
duplexity of chin? Sir William Harcourt. 
The portly gentleman with the fine black 
beard, the admirably tidy person with one 
round glass eye, the nimble little fellow 
with aspiring nose and grand mustache 
like Cupid’s bow, the slender, small-head- 
ed man with lax anatomy and drooping 
clothes? Lord Salisbury, the careful Mr. 
Chamberlain, the irrepressible Lord Ran- 
dolph, Mr. Balfour. Thank you very 
much, Mr. Tenniel, what should we do 
without you? Whatever may be the con- 
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clusions to which one is led by a critical 
examination of Mr. Tenniel’s work, he is 
safe in the gratitude of a host of Ameri- 
cans for whom his portraiture has im- 
mensely enhanced the vividness of a great 
contemporary spectacle. 

Mr. Tenniel’s connection with Punch 
began in 1850, but it was not until 1862 
that he was to any very considerable ex- 
tent concerned with the ‘cartoon,”’ this 
department being mostly reserved for the 


ONE HEAD BETTER THAN TWO. 
tell our friend there to leave off naking a fool of himself?” 
well, suppose you talk to him yourself. 
know.” 


pencil of Leech. In 1863, however, Leech, 
within a year of his death, turned over the 
heavier work to his successor, and Mr. 
Tenniel manifested himself in force. 
From this time on we find the paper with- 
out him only on some half-dozen occa- 
sions, and on these occasions only has an- 
other hand than his approached thecentral 
page devoted to the cartoon. It is certain- 
ly a unique duty, this of touching with 
the pencil's point the object on which the 
public eye is for the moment most intent, 
and giving form to the sentiment that ob- 
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Louis Napoleon: “I say, hadn't we better 
Lord Pam: “H’m, 
He's a great admirer of yours, you 








ject evokes ; to be in exclusive exercise of 
it for Punch for nearly thirty years is cer- 
tainly an immense privilege. For there is 
only one Punch, and its public is the Eng- 
lish public—a public whose eye roves over 
the planet with an eagerness and scope to 
which the optics of other publics are quite 
unaccustomed. ‘You claim India,’ said 
John Quincy Adams once to Mr. Stratford 
Canning, ‘‘you claim Africa, you claim 

*? « Perhaps,’’ interrupted Canning, 
‘a piece of the moon.” 
‘“No,’’ replied Mr. Adams, 
‘‘T have not heard that you 
claim exclusively any part 
of the moon ; but there is not 
a spot on this habitable globe 
that I could affirm you do not 
claim.’’ There is nospot that 
eager English interest does 
not touch and claim; and 
after this eager interest over 
this wide field puffs Punch, 
and with him his faithful car- 
toonist. There has been an 
abundance of «‘ history ’’ dur- 
ing the period in which Mr. 
Tenniel has exercised this in- 
teresting function, and one 
may say that it has been for 
him and him alone to picture 
the current English sense of 
it. The swift pictorial com- 
ment leaves the printed page 
lagging on behind; we ob- 
tain the gist of chapters in 
the compact, synthetic car- 
toon. Would one know in 
an hour how England has felt 
for a series of years? Surely 
it is to Mr. Tenniel that he will 
apply. And the response? 
But the position is certainly 
one of great distinction. 

It is undeniable with regard to the re- 
sponse which Mr. Tenniel makes to the 
pious American inquirer as to the state 
of English feeling, that there attaches to 
it something of the dubiety which was 
apt to drape the deliverances of the ancient 
oracles, over which the faithful pondered 
as to whether they might signify thus and 
so, or the contrary, or—in the divine wis- 
dom—nothing at all. The sound emitted 
is in truth frequently low and uncertain to 
a perplexing degree. One turns the pages 
of Mr. Tenniel’s Punch and is puzzled 












































BRITANNIA SYMPATHIZES WITH COLUMBIA. 


by a reserve which seems calculated to 
loosen considerably one’s hold on certain 
plausible prepossessions as to the cartoon- 
ist’s functions, which have just been re- 
corded with a perhaps too easy confidence. 
Is it true that he is concerned with that 
which is exciting public attention? Is it 
true that he is engaged in portraying 
public feeling? Verily it was not in this 
reticent way that the others spoke—Row- 
landson, Gillray—who formerly dealt with 
such matters. Nevertheless Mr. Tenniel’s 
occupation is the same—the same with 
its difference. There is the difference one 
accounts for by our present great care for 
decorum, there is the difference implied 
by the obvious remark that Mr. Tenniel is 
not a caricaturist. To these, however, we 
do not allude, but to another ; that where- 
as the other cartoonists have been animat- 
ed by that potent inspirer of vigorous ex- 
pression, strong party spirit, Punch long 
since ceased to give up to party what was 
evidently meant for mankind. In its dis- 
creet way it will take a side, but not in 
the attitude of one who has a cause to 
carry or a way to win. If possible, it will 
offend none. Punch wishes a blessing o’ 
both your houses and Gregory will kind- 
ly forget his swashing blow. It under- 
takes to provide the ysual omelet, but no 
eggs are to be broken. A certain reserve 
on the part of the cartoonist under these 
circumstances is not surprising. His po- 
sition is that of the premiére danseuse, 
whose manager, careful of the prejudices 
of his public, has persuaded her to don a 
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petticoat, a stuff gown and a 
waterproof cloak. The band 
pipes up, the manager calls 
‘‘On with the dance, let joy 
be unconfined ;’’ but the dan- 
cer, casting a drooping eye on 
her unwonted nether integu- 
ments, knows that joy is very 
much confined indeed. Never- 
theless the dance goes on— 
naturally without abandon, 
but with frequent suggestions 
of swaddled gayety which do 
infinite credit to the spirit and 
ingenuity of the performer. 
If the first thing to strike one 
in Mr. Tenniel’s performance 
is the extent of its renuncia- 
tion, one is immediately 
aware of the presence of un- 
usual qualities, since with all this renun- 
ciation he contrives to remain interesting. 

In dealing with affairs foreign to Great 
Britain, however, the restrictions which 
have been noted are to some extent re- 
laxed, and the cartoonist frequently ex- 
présses himself with all desirable distinct- 
ness. It happens that his first cartoons 
deal with such matters, and it cannot be 
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of the angels (Cheers).” 
November 25, 


“The question 
is, is man an ape or an angel? (4 laugh.) Now, I amon the side 
Mr. Disraeli's Oxford Speech, Friday, 
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Ship's captain ;: “ Give 


STEERING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
up the helm ?—Resign the command ?—Never! Come one, 


come all, I stick to my craft. Back, I say!—One step in 
board, and I blow up the ship. Ha, ha!” . 


said that he leaves us in any doubt at all 
as to the state of his public’s mind. In 
these he advances with the fierce joy 
that warriors feel in discovering that the 
enemy has no friends. His earliest car- 
toons are concerned with the popular Eng- 
lish view of our civil war. He begins his 
work on January 10, 1863, with a picture 
entitled «‘ Latest from Spirit Land,’’ which 
shows us the shade of King George 11. 
teasing that of George Washington on the 
existing plight of his country. «Well, 
Mr. Washington, what do you think of 
your fine republic, now, eh? What d’ye 
think? What d’yethink,eh?’’ It is ad- 
mirable as an exhibition of the keen sym- 
pathies and luminous perceptions of the 
broad-minded monarch; but the subse- 
quent cartoons touching America it is dif- 
ficult to praise. They show us what 
Punch’s people thought of the «fine re- 
public’’ in its most heroic days. Irony, 
the root-quality of caricature, the absence 
of which from Mr. Tenniel’s drawings re- 
moves them so considerably from that 
category, is not absent from the comment 
which time and the event silently make 
on the attitude of mind which some of 
these drawings imply. In looking over 
them a vision continually hovers before 
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. one’s eyes, seemingly conceived in the 


spirit of caricature and, somewhat coarse 
as the style is—a vision of the ‘«« Weary 
Titan ’’ putting her foot in it. 

But if in the minor matter of American 
affairs Mr. Tenniel seems to us somewhat 
unfortunate in the precise moment of his 
arrival, in more important respects his 
advent is certainly peculiarly happy. He 
comes at the time of the passing of the vig- 
orous personality of Palmerston, forso long 
the keystone of English political arrange- 
ments, whose departure set free a quantity 
of picturesque modern influences to find 
their expression to a great extent through 
the multifarious Mr. Gladstone. A hint of 
the relative attitude of the two statesmen 
at the end of Lord Palmerston’s career is 
in the cartoon called ‘‘ The False Start,”’ 
printed in the May of 1864. It is one of 
a naturally large number in which the 
‘‘turf’’ furnishes the mise en scene ; and 
Gladstone has the mount on Democracy. 
The too eager jockey is off before the flag, 
which causes starter Palmerston to ex- 
claim: ‘‘ Hi! Gladstone, Democracy, too 
soon, too soon! you mustn’t start yet.’’ 
But at Palmerston's death, which occurred 
in the October of this year, the modern 
Gladstone may be said to have started. 
Mr. Gladstone, the disciple of Peel, has but 
little to say to the cartoonists; but the 
People’s William, the Grand Old Man, 
with his Roman face and leonine bearing, 
abounding and evading, ubiquitous and 
elusive, leading his hosts to the charge 
with reckless enthusiasm, and disappear- 
ing in a cloud of words, has been the rich- 
est source of inspiration conceivable—rich- 
er even, it must be confessed, than his 
strange, dark vis-a-vis, of whom Mr. Ten- 
niel gives us a most suggestive glimpse 
in an early cartoon dated December 10, 
1864. Mr. Disraeli is dressing for a bal- 
masqué in the humble garb of a member 
of the heavenly hosts, as it may have ap- 
peared to the imaginative eye of the au- 
thor of Vivian Grey, and before his mirror 
softly murmurs, “The question is, is 
man an ape or an angel? Now, I am on 
the side of the angels.”’ It is a matter of 
costume and Dizzy would be an angel. 
Party politics never evolved a more ad- 
mirable drama than the «history ’’ with- 
out its Shakespeare, in which these two 
were the ghief protagonists. The long 
acts of its prologue had already engaged 
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public attention for many years before it 
became Mr. Tenniel’s duty to comment on 
it, but its crisis and culmination have been 
among his opportunities. One has but 
to recall the moving spectacle which Eng- 
lish politics presented during the period, 
say, from the close of the Franco-German 
war to the treaty of Berlin, to feel that his 
opportunities have been all that a cartoon- 
ist could possibly ask. The distraught 
expression of the national countenance 
as it offered one ear to the last word of 
humanitarianism and the other to the se- 
ductions of medizeval romance, the tragi- 
cal humors of the inconstant mind, the 
attitudes and antics of the physicians who 
sought to minister to the ailing part, the 
innumerable experiences and episodes of 
that copious time which solicit remark, 
have favored the cartoonist with a succes- 
sion of exceptionally brilliant occasions for 
incisive pictorial comment. We suppose 
it must be admitted, sans phrases, that Mr. 
Tenniel has not made the most of these 
occasions. In the presence of the most 
momentous incidents his silence is fairly 
audible. An event which it should seem 
must excite ire, scorn, satire, derision, he 
passes witha nod andasmile. At times, 
he nods and does not smile at all. Nor 
do we. It is at this period that we are 
most sensible of the paradoxical position 
of Punch’s cartoonist, to which allusion 
has been made, and become aware that 
our applause must often be less for the 
adequacy with which he meets his oppor- 
tunities than for the dexterity with which 
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he avoids them. Frequently do the re- 
quirements of this position appear to 
compel him to talk and say nothing—a 
most burdensome task. How great his 
merit is, in that he carries his burden 
himself and leaves so little of it on the 
shoulders of his audience, is what grows 
upon one, and wins one away from the 
vain search for what is plainly not to be 
found, to enthusiastic contemplation of 
the ease and certainty of portraiture, the 
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fertility of allegor- 
ical invention, the 
vivid and veracious 
suggestions of char- 
acter, which lift Mr. 
Tenniel’s work as 
much above that of 
ordinary cartoon- 
ists as the lack of 
strenuous concern 
with the passions 
of the time removes 
it from the perform- 
ances of the great 
political draughts- 
men of the past. 
As has been said, 
Mr. Gladstone is 
the more fruitful 
subject, but in 
point of time Mr. 
Disraeli comes first. 
It is a long gallery, 
the walls of which 
are thronged with 





Wittler, stand out o’ the way!” Clown (Little Wittler): “Oh, ah, of corse! 
Of corse I gave ‘er a leg-up, and chalk'd 'er shoes of corse, and of corse I’m to 
get nothing for it! That's what I call Wittler’s allowance!" [Exit disgusted, 





drawings of his per- 
son in every con- 
ceivable attitude 
and costume, ‘and 
selection is diffi- 
cult. Here we have 
a spirited picture of 
May 23, 1868, en- 
titled «Steering 
Under §Difficul- 
ties,’’ which shows 
us the shifty con- 
servative leader 
toward the end of 
his first short voy- 
age as prime minis- 
ter, under the very 
appropriate guise 
of a pirate captain 
—for was he not 
afloat in the reform 
ship which he had 


LATEST FROM SPIRIT LAND. Ghost of King George 1.: but recently stolen 
“Well, Mr. Washington, what do you think of your fine : 
republic now, eh? What d’ye think ?. What d’ye think, eh ?" with the utmost 
Ghost of Mr. Washington: “Humph!" 


effrontery from the 
liberals, who had built, 
launched and ventured their 
all in her? Affairs are evi- 
dently approaching a crisis, 
and we are not surprised 
shortly to see, December 12, 
1868, Ixion hurled from heav- 
en, Mr. Bright officiating as 
the celestial power. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s first ministry follows, 
and the dramatic episode of 
the Franco-German war ; but, 
behold, July 4, 1874, the irre- 
pressible is again in the sad- 
dle, this time as the fair eques- 
trienne of the circus, smiling 
on the clown whom she has 
beguiled into chalking her 
shoes and giving her a “ leg- 
up,’’ and whose only reward 
it seems is the smile. Thus 
mounted, Mr. Disraeli contin- 
ues to dazzle the arena till the 
summer of 1880, almost the 
end of his life’ Now we have 
him as the Sphinx in the ex- 
ceedingly happy ‘‘ Mosé in 
Egitto’’ of December 11, 1875, 
a cartoon which had great 
vogue at the time, commem- 
orating a commonplace 
enough transaction, but one 

















which seemed full of exciting significance 
in the ‘‘spirited foreign policy ’’ way— 
the purchase of a majority of the shares 
of Suez canal by the British government. 
Now we see him trying to replace the 
Turkish Humpty Dumpty on his wall ; 
now leading the patient Bull through a 
very sombre pass toward a ‘scientific 
frontier ;’’ now with a light heart escort- 
ing the dubious Britannia to the «« Dizzy 
brink’’ of war; now in ‘‘a blaze of tri- 
umph’’ crossing the tight-rope with the 
smiling, unspeakable Turk upon his back. 
We may take leave of him in the « Sun- 
set’’ of May 1, 1880, where he stands a 
very dramatic figure, like Napoleon at St. 
Helena. It was only towards the close of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s career, if even then, 
that any very large part of the English 
public was disposed to take him serious- 
ly, and this may possibly account for the 
fact that Mr. Tenniel has so often found 
the person of the conservative leader, at- 
tired in his ordinary habit, his strange 
face fixed in its weary smile, a suffi- 
ciently amusing motif for his cartoon, 
and has presented him accordingly with- 
out any fanciful attributes. He constant- 
ly draws and offers us our Disraeli ‘‘ sim- 





LITTLE VICTIMS. 
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BRITISH VOTER OF THE FUTURE (as invented by “ collec- 
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ple of itself,’’ as Falstaff preferred his 
sack. 

Mr. Tenniel had ample opportunity to 
become at home with Lord Beaconsfield 
and to arrive at an easy familiarity in the 
treatment of his features, but for Mr. 
Gladstone he reserved a more incisive 
touch. The rédle of Faust is undeniably 
more fertile than that of Mephistopheles. 
Morality, as Mr. Henry James has said in 
speaking of literary matters, is « part of 
the essential richness of inspiration ;’’ 
and Mr. Gladstone’s morality is, one may 
almost say, notorious, while that of the 
late Lord Beaconsfield is still somewhat 
to seek in the intricacies of what may 
after all have been a very simple nature. 
To a caricaturist of the earlier sort—to 
a caricaturist proper—Mr. Disraeli’s nose, 
his snaky locks, the drop of his nether 
lip might well have counted for more than 
the complex spiritual traits of the other, 
but with Mr. Tenniel this is not the case. 
For him the Gladstone stop certainly 
yields the higher note, and there will prob- 
ably be general agreement that the crown 
of his labors is composed of certain draw- 
ings depicting the versatilities of that ex- 
traordinary man. It is not too much to 
say of the series relating to that gentle- 
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man, that had one no other source of in- 
formation concerning Mr. Gladstone and 
no knowledge of the events in which he 
has figured, one would derive from Mr. 
Tenniel’s drawings an acquaintance with 
the character of the subject comparable to 
that one has with the best heroes of fic- 
tion. A cartoon of August 27, 1881, 
may perhaps be regarded as suggesting 
the fonds of the character as Mr. Tenniel 
conceives it, since the artist has constant- 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. Beauty (aside): ‘‘ Can he be deceiving me ?—Such 


a nice-spoken gentleman!" 


ly presented Mr. Gladstone in similar 
guise. Here he appears as a knight bear- 
ing a maiden (the Irish land act) whom 
he has rescued from fearful peril, out of 
a wood. His air is high and noble; it is 
evident that he has that within which 
hearkens to the cry of distress, and is 
withal susceptible to romantic influences. 
On the rack of life, however, such charac- 
ters are prone to suffer strange distortions. 
But space permits mention merely of a 
few of the cartoons in which these vicissi- 
tudes may be studied. There are those of 
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1884, when the liberal government was 
struggling in the web of Egyptian diffi- 
culties, particularly those of May, in which 
Mr. Gladstone appears as Mr. Micawber, 
and those of July and August, in which he 
appears as the wizard presiding over the 
Egyptian mystery. Later note the «Brok- 
en Covenant’’ (with Russia anent the 
Penjdeh boundary) and its pendant, the 
‘¢ Protean Premier,’’ the ‘‘ Sheridan at St. 
Stephens ’’ (Mr. Gladstone as Joseph Sur- 
face), the ‘‘ Reappearance of 
the Popular Favorite ’’—all of 
1885. In these drawings, and 
many more—‘‘ The Political 
Mrs. Gummidge’’ of May 2, 
1885, should by no means be 
missed, nor the «‘ Hope I don’t 
Intrude’’ of February 26, 1887 
—Mr. Tenniel is at his very 
best, the motif being in each 
case exceedingly happy and 
the execution thoroughly ef- 
fective. In these drawings his 
method, compared with that 
of a caricaturist, has all the ad- 
vantage that a sterling come- 
dian has over a brilliant per- 
former in melodrama; he 
carries a certain conviction, 
you take him with a certain 
seriousness. The portraits of 
Mr. Gladstone as Joseph Sur- 
face and in ‘‘ Hope I don’t In- 
trude’’ are calculated to give 
the admirers of that great man 
a momentary ‘‘turn,’’ for they 
have the effect of genuine rev- 
F elations of character. With a 
quick hand the artist has for 
an instant lifted a veil, and 
when it falls the vision is in 
our minds ; after the sharp 
flash of insight we rub our 
eyes. To produce this effect of revela- 
tion of a deep verisimilitude, is to be ad- 
mirably successful, altogether apart from 
the genuineness of what is revealed. We 
need not believe what Mr. Tenniel tells, 
while we admire the incisiveness with 
which he tells it. Weapplaud the happy 
fusion of Coquelin in Annibal, in Mas- 
carille, without insisting on the final ac- 
tuality. It is an analogous fusion which 
Mr. Tenniel’s pencil has been abtie to ef- 
fect, of Mr. Gladstone in the Various char- 
acters in which he has portrayed him— 


























Joseph Surface, Micaw- 
ber. Without the least 
violence or distortion one 
melts into the other. Is 
it Wilkins? Is it Jo- 
seph? As you choose, 
both are one, and the ar- 
tist has carried the con- 
viction of identity which 
is the end and evidence 
of his power. To have (ie \. 
done this as undeniably . <x 
as Mr. Tenniel has in a 
dozen cases with Mr. 
Gladstone is to have 
reached the highest point 
to which a worker in his 
way can attain, and is to 
have accomplished some- 
thing finer if not more 
forceful than the object to 
which successful caricature is addressed. 

Although the statement that the Glad- 
stone drawings are Mr. Tenniel’s highest 
work is not difficult to maintain, it is 
probable that more and readier applause is 
given to aclass of cartoons in which the 
intention is to be grandiose and impressive 
rather than amusing. These are very nu- 
merous in Mr. Tenniel’s portfolio. It is 
not, we should say, the line in which the 
highest faculties of the cartoonist are de- 
veloped, but it is something to be preémi- 
nent in it, and this Mr. Tenniel assuredly 
is. Norival can show a series of drawings 
which deal so ably with the melodrama of 
politics, none is so ready at composing a 
theatrical tableau whi¢h shall be touch- 
ing orimpressive. The genuine dramatic 
feeling which he possesses in a high de- 
gree met with recent tribute in the uni- 
versal applause which greeted «‘ Dropping 
the Pilot ’’—the cartoon which commem- 
orated the passing of the great German 
chancellor. 

Work covering so long a period as Mr. 
Tenniel’s, and touching in so many ways 
so much that is interesting, is by no 
means disposed of in the few words to 
which this article is restricted. A little 
calculation shows that he must have made 
some 1500 cartoons for the pages of 
Punch, and the mere enumeration of those 
which are noticeable would occupy much 
space. Their subject matter awakens a 
host of memories, evokes an abundance 
of reflections, is allusive of numberless 
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‘* MISSED AGAIN !”” Lord R. (as clown) : “ Out o’ the way, old’ un! and let me come.” 


issues ; while their manner has point 
after point to which one is disposed to 
speak. Here is a cartoon entitled ‘‘ Beau- 
ty and the Beast’’ of March 28, 1885, and 
one is tempted to discourse of his admi- 
rable treatment of animals, of which this 
is one of a great many instances. The 
‘« Beast ’’ in this case is the Russian Bear. 
Observe how excellently, in spite of boots 
and military accoutrements, the awkward- 
ness of the bear on his hind legs is ren- 
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dered. The face of the bear is a triumph ; 
on the surface, jovial, simple-minded, dull, 
even, but good-hearted—it is only in the 
depths of the little eyes that you see he 
will crunch your bones if he gets his claws 
on you. Gladstone, as the ancient beauty, 
inquiring, «‘Can he be deceiving me— 
such a nice-spoken gentleman ?’’ soften- 
ing under blandishments, prim, prudish, 
but with a suggestion of elderly jaunti- 
ness in the smile and the posture of the 
foot, is equally distinctive of Tenniel’s 
best manner, careful and fine compared 
with that of other cartoonists, depending 
for its highest successes on the subtle 
skill with which the artist imposes on 
the features of the subject certain sugges- 
tions of character, and obtains for the 
moment at least, our assent to the impo- 
sition. His position among his fellows, 
past and present, is so unique and the 
nature of his work so peculiar that one 
is gratefully exempt from determining 
questions of rank. ‘‘ With less land to 
stir’’ than they, he is «‘ the exacter labor- 
er,’’ and his garden shows a higher culti- 
vation ; and if it does not yield the larger 
fruit, it produces in its season a somewhat 
choicer variety. He is, however, by him- 
self, and in the way of estimate one can 
but record the conviction that being where 
he is—the occupant of Punch’s central 
page—he could hardly be better than he 


is. With this belief custom has perhaps 
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something to do; we have become so 
habituated to Mr. Tenniel that any devi- 
ation from his ways would have the effect 
of a solecism. Continual fencing with 
the buttoned foil, game after game of 
cards ‘: for fun’’—these are not the most 
exhilarating of occupations. Something 
such, however, is the task of Punch’s car- 
toonist, and we do not easily fancy an- 
other addressing himself to it with the 
serenity and authority, and the capacity 
for infusing into it the interest and sugges- 
tiveness, which Mr. Tenniel brought to it 
thirty years ago, and continues with un- 
flagging spirit to lend to it at the age of 
threescore and ten. The greatest of all 
his achievements is his success in ‘‘ keep- 
ing it up.”’ 























HERE have been eight 
great exhibitions 
which really deserve 
the high-sounding 
title of World’s Fair. 

The first of these, and therefore especial- 

ly noteworthy because it inaugurated a 

practice likely to endure as long as our 

civilization, was due to the suggestion 
of Prince Albert, the royal consort of 

Victoria, Possessor of an active intellect, 

which was not permitted employment in 

the field of statesmanship or politics, 

Prince Albert launched out on the broad 

sea of the general good, and gave his 

mind and energies to the task of benefit- 
ing his fellow man. Those who esteemed 
him most reckon his promotion of the 

World’s Fair of 1851, held in Iondon, as 

the worthiest act of his useful career. 
Prior to the date of the first exposition 

held in London there had been many 
fairs ; indeed, the custom of holding them 
is one of considerable antiquity. The 
middle ages were especially prolific in 
such displays, and the pages of history 
teem with evidence that they performed 

a powerful part in shaping the commercial 

and incidentally the political destinies of 

nations. 
But the motive for holding these ancient 
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the Republican National Committee. a r 
Pacific Coast made him a formidable candidate for United States Senator from 
California in the recent contest, Mr. de Young’s withdrawaland recommenda- 


tion resulting in the choice of Charles N. Felton. 


fairs differed so essentially from that 
which inspires the promoters of a modern 
international exhibition, that they may 
be said to have no real points of resem- 
blance. The chief object of the fair of 
antiquity was, as it is today in Russia, to 
afford a common meeting ground for seller 
and buyer. Incidentally, gatherings of 
the kind reflected glory upon the place 
where they were held, but that was not 
their purpose. Whatever renown Bruges, 
Ghent, Augsburg, London and other cit- 
ies gained in medizeval times from the 
splendor of their fairs was unsought. It 
came as naturally to them as does the 
reputation of the great commercial empo- 
riums of today, and entirely without other 
concert of action than that which follows 
when individuals are aiming separately to 
effect the same result. 

The prime object of the modern World’s 
Fair is national glory. No matter how 
urgently the utilitarian spirit of the age 
argues that it pays to hold such exhi- 
bitions, that is not their animating pur- 
pose. The overshadowing aim is to win 
glory by showing the progress made in 
the arts and industries, and not to sell the 
goods exhibited. In fact it would be im- 
possible to any of the more advanced na- 
tions to hold a fair with so primitive a 


M. H. de Young, second vice-president of the National Commission and member 
of the Board of Control of the Columbian World’s Fair, has been one of the most 
energetic workers connected with the enterprise. 
Francisco, where his paper, the Chronicle, is published an 
makes it a point to be present at every important meeting held in Chicago, and 
has done much to stamp his individuality upon the great show. The plan of 
classification of the Fair was shaped by him, and although subjected to criticism 
on account of its departure from precedents, has been finally accepted. In addi- 
art taken by him in forwarding the World's Fair, he is a member of 
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purpose, for the simple reason that the 
nineteenth-century mechanism of trade is 
infinitely superior to old bartering cus- 
toms, and brings the buyer and seller of 
these progressive times into more intimate 
daily relations than a fair possibly could. 

That this is a cor- 
rect view anyone 
will admit who has 
observed the pains 
taken by exhibitors 
at all great fairs to 
give an attractive 
appearance to the 
most utilitarian of 
objects. Machinery 
whose value for 
working purposes 
would be impaired 
by ornamentation 
is richly decorated 
with the sole view 
of catching the eye 
of the general sight- 
seer. If the object 
of the exhibitor was 
merely to appeal to 
possible purchasers 
such ornamentation 
would not be re- 
sorted to, as the, 
maker could not 
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thing by the superfluous adornment of 
his work. 

It is also noteworthy that great efforts 
are made to exhibit articles for which 
no possible demand can arise in the 
country where the fair is held, and 
which, in fact, are largely or almost 

wholly consumed in the lands where they 
are produced. The native exhibitors also 
take pains to make their displays as at- 
tractive and complete as possible, aiming 
more to show what their particular section 
is capable of doing than to find customers 
for their products. 
These facts, and the 
all-pervading spirit 
of emulation which 
marks the conduct 
of a true World’s 
Fair, conclusively 
demonstrate that 
glory and not gain 
is the animating 
purpose of such ex- 
hibitions. 

If this view of the 
matter is correct it 
will be interesting 
to inquire whether 
the aspirations of 
those who havetak- 
en part in the great 
international fairs 
which have fol- 
lowed that held in 
London in 1851 
have been realized, 
and also to study 
the probable effects 
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tion of the Columbian World’s Fair to be opened in 
Chicago next year. In making such a study it will ( 


be necessary to draw inferences from results of a 3 
strictly material character, but the 
reader, we hope, will not assume 


that, because they follow, material =: | 
results were aimed at, but rather - tl ie 
regard them asa deserved reward te ery ioe pe gg fe 
for a worthy display of national = (4S  y  e 
pride. Le Ae ened ems 
The number of noteworthy — 
World’s Fairs, including that sug- 
gested by the Prince Consort, is 
small. In chronological order they 
















come as follows : Lon- 
don, 1851, Paris, 1855, 
London, 1862, Paris, 
1867, Vienna, 1873, 
Philadelphia, 1876, 
Paris, 1878, and Paris, 
1889. Paris, it will be 
observed, has had the 
lion’s share of them. The Parisians, 
and the French generally, are more 
demonstrative admirers of their own 
land than any other people under the 
sun, and never by any possibility 
underrate its capacities. 

Had the French people been too 
modest or not enterprising enough to 
thoroughly advertise their capabili- 
ties, the modern estimate of them 
might not have been as high as it is at present, and indeed it is doubtful whether 
a high estimate would have been as well deserved as it now is, for unquestionably 
each successive fair has tended to increase France’s poweis by stimulating her 
citizens to put forth their best efforts. 

The London Fair of 1851 operated in a precisely similar fashion on the British 
public. The Briton, like the Gaul, had always been accustomed to think well of 
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himself, but until he was fairly able to 
see his best work exhibited in competi- 
tion with that of other peoples he was 
not quite sure that some of his claims 
were not resting on an insecure founda- 
tion of brag. The assembling of his best 
efforts, as-it were under one roof, made 
him feel tolerably secure *in his position, 
and any slight doubts he may have had 
were speedily removed by the testimony 
of the outside world, which at once frank- 
ly adanitted that the display easily es- 
tablished the superiority of the English 
in many departments of activity. 

The first Crystal Palace exhibition was 
therefore a great English triumph and 
proved highly beneficial to the nation at 
large. It is the custom of many political 
economists, when discussing the remark- 
able progress made by England during 
the past forty years, to attribute it 
wholly or largely to the removal of the 
corn duties ; but this is a superficial view 
of the subject, for other countries whose 
fiscal policies are diametrically opposed 
to those of Britain have made even great- 
er strides, both relatively and absolutely. 
But there can be no doubt that the scheme 
of Prince Albert largely assisted in bring- 
ing about the result. It was just what 
the nation needed—a comprehensive view 
of itself and the rest of the world. As 
soon as this was obtained the’ nation 
started in to achieve commercial con- 


quests, with what degree of success the 
student of statistics and general reader 
alike know. 

Measured by these results, the first Lon- 
don exhibition may be set down as one of 
the most successful ever held, but it can- 


not be compared in point of size and in- 
terest with the more successful World’s 
Fairs that followed. The number of vis- 
itors was hardly one-fourth as great as 
that of the Paris Exposition of 1889, and 
the exhibitors barely reached 17,000 as 
against 60,000 at the French fair. The 
space occupied by the exhibits at the Crys- 
tal Palace exhibition was about 100,000 
square yards. It was nearly equalled by 
a single building at Paris and will be 
exceeded by at least one of the palaces of 
industry at the coming World’s Fair. 

At this first fair, as is usually the case 
with the exhibiting nation, the British 
exhibitors largely outnumbered those of 
every other nation, Great Britain and her 
colonies having 7381 out of a total of 
17,062 persons exhibiting. The United 
States had 499 exhibitors, a creditable 
number, considering the backwardness of 
our manufacturing industries in 1851. 

As in later exhibitions, much pains 
was taken by the projectors of the Ex- 
hibition of 1851 to house it worthily. 
Indeed, the affair has since been known 
as the Crystal Palace exhibition, from its 
principal structure, which was constructed 
entirely of iron and glass and cost about 
$500,000. It was 1848 feet long and hada 
depth of 456 feet, and its most elevated 
portions were over 100 feet high. Al- 
though surpassed in size by later exhibi- 
tion buildings, it is still conceded that the 
Crystal Palace has never been excelled in 
some respects, notably distribution of 
light and symmetry of proportion. 

The Paris Exposition of 1855 was dis- 
tinctly marked by the desire to rival that 
of London. An area of about 170,000 


























square yards was devoted to the fair, and 
a single building constructed in a per- 
manent fashion covered over two-thirds 
of this space. As might have been ex- 
pected from the temperament of the 
French, great pains were devoted to mak- 
ing the exposition an artistic success. 
The projectors were not disappointed in 
this regard, for it was universally admit- 
ted that their aim had been fully attained 
and the impression that things are well 
done in France was deepened. 

But while there was no question about 
the artistic features of the French Exposi- 
tion of 1855, unlike the London show of 
1851, it was not a financial success, the 
expenses largely exceeding the receipts. 
The number of visitors was only 5,162,000, 
against over 6,000,000 at London, but there 
were more exhibitors at the French fair 
than the English could show, there being 
nearly 24,000 as against fewer than 18,000 
at the Crystal Palace. 

The London Exhibition of 1862, though 
presenting a vastly greater number of ex- 
hibits than that of 1851, there being 78,- 
896, did not draw much larger crowds. 
Only 6,211,103 visitors paid an entrance 
fee—a slightly larger number than the 
Crystal Palace boasted. But this apparent 
lack of popularity may be explained by 
the fact that the death of Prince Albert 
occurred while the preparations were be- 
ing made, and as he had been a zealous 
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promoter of the exhibition his removal 
naturally had a dispiriting effect. 

The result to British trade, however, 
was extremely satisfactory. Once again 
the British felt the strong stimulus which 
a thorough appreciation of national abil- 
ity always promotes ; and for a long pe- 
riod after 1862 the world was inclined to 
admit without question that Great Britain 
stood preéminent in most branches of 
manufacturing. 

This, however, was not the only gain to 
the British. The main building used in 
1862 was constructed with a view to its 
permanent retention and is still in exist- 
ence as the South Kensington museum. 
It is a structure 870 feet long and ninety 
feet deep, has a general height of 100 
feet and is surmounted by two noble 
domes or cupolas which soar in air to the 
height of 300 feet. The building at pres- 
ent houses as interesting a collection as 
any museum in the world, and affords an 
invaluable quantity of instruction and 
amusement to the English people and to 
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visitors from all parts of the world who 
make it a point to inspect its valuable 
contents. 

This exhibition was followed in 1867 
by another in Paris. Napoleon 111. was 
the moving spirit in this as in that of 
1855. But he went into it with infinitely 
more vim than he did on the former occa- 
sion, as he had important political objects 
to subserve. The enthusiasm of the 
French people was thoroughly aroused, 
and long before the opening day the fair 
was evidently destined to-be a great suc- 
cess. The applications for space were 
enormous, as may be inferred from the 
fact that over 50,000 exhibitors made dis- 
plays. The buildings provided were well 
adapted to the purpose to which they were 
put. The prevailing idea of the construc- 
tion was a common centre around which 
circled other buildings, all having a floor 
on the same level, which permitted free 
circulation from one department to an- 
other. A much greater space was devoted 
to the fair than to any previous exhibi- 
tion, all the departments, including the 
agricultural, occupying nearly 700,000 
square yards. 

The most noteworthy feature of this 
exposition was the extraordinary inter- 
est manifested by the outside world, and 
the remarkable genius displayed by the 
French in the arrangement of what may 
be termed educational exhibits. At this 
fair the first really successful attempt to 
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illustrate the evolution of her war indus- 


tries was made. The arrangement of the 
displays was such that a visit to the 
exposition seemed a grand object lesson 
which rivalled in value the best instruc- 
tion that could be imparted by volumes 
of textbooks. 

The Vienna Exposition of 1873 was 
planned on an enormous scale and the un- 
questioned design of the promoters was 
to show in an unmistakable manner that 
the empire of Austria, while it may have 
lost political prestige through the over- 
shadowing success of its great rival Prus- 
sia, still stood preéminent in the arts and 
manufactures. The Austrians rose to the 
occasion and begrudged no efforts to secure 
success, but they suffered the same ex- 
perience as the first Paris Exposition, the 
attendance being insufficient to reimburse 
them for their extraordinary outlay for 
buildings and other purposes. The dis- 
play really deserved a better fate, for it 
was very complete and interesting, but it 
was launched in the midst of perhaps the 
greatest financial crisis of modern times, 
when the whole world was practising re- 
trenchment in order to liquidate. The 


effect of this was to reduce the total num- 
ber of visitors to 7,254,687, or less than 
half as many as paid entrance to the Paris 
Fair of 1867. 

But in spite of the financial failure the 
Austrians had no reason to regret their 
enterprise. 


Since 1873 it has been better 
understood through- 
out the world than 
ever before that Aus- 
tria is really a great 
art centre, that her 
people are especially 
gifted in the produc- 
tion of the finer kinds 
of wares, and that the 
ingenuity constant- 
ly exercised by her 
artisans in turning 
out novelties is not 
exceeded anywhere. 

The particular feat- 
ure which attracted 
attention at the Vi- 
enna Exposition was 
its enormous Palace 

. of Industry, larger 
than any other build- 
ing ever erected for 
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It was 2800 feet long and 

_650 feet wide. The Art hall was also a 
large structure. The buildings and gen- 
eral preparations for this fair involved an 
expenditure of fully $12,000,000, a much 
larger sum than any previous fair had 
called for. 

The next great exhibition was that held 
at Philadelphia and designed to celebrate 
the centennial of the nation’s independ- 
ence. Considering our comparative in- 
experience in the business, this being 

the country’s first genuine essay in the 
show business, the Centennial may be pro- 
nounced a success. The number of vis- 
itors was greater than at Vienna in 1873, 


such a purpose. 









BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 


but not so large by over 4,000,000 as the 
attendance at Paris in 1867. The trustees 
recorded 10,001,466 admissions, and of 
these over 8,000,000 paid an entrance fee 
of either fifty or twenty-five cents. 

The total number of exhibitors in every 
department was 30,300 and a large pro- 
portion of these were Americans. It is 
estimated that the value of the articles 
displayed reached the encrmous sum of 
$70,000,000. The various buildings cov- 
ered an area of about 220,000 square yards. 
There was nothing specially striking 
about them. No attempt was made to ri- 
val either in size or architecture the efforts 
of the Parisians and Viennese. The com- 
missioners in charge understood their lim- 
itations, and while they received a cordial 
support from the people of Philadelphia 
and some aid from the general govern- 
ment, they recognized that they could not 
indulgein extravagance. The main build- 
ing was a structure of wood, iron and glass 
1800 feet in length and 500 feet wide, not 
strikingly beautiful. Machinery hall was 
500 feet long and 260 feet wide and was 
constructed of the same materials. Horti- 
cultural hall exhibited some ornateness, 
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but bore the appearance of a vast conser- 
vatory without any originality of design. 
The only permanent building was Memo- 
rial hall, which, together with annexes, 
housed the art exhibits. It was built of 
stone and, as its name suggests, was con- 
structed with the idea of making it serve 
as a reminder of the exposition and the 
event it commemorated. 

While foreign countries were able to say 
truthfully that the Philadelphia Fair was 
in many respects inferior to those held in 
Europe, they all were agreed upon one 
point, that it was a remarkable display 
for so young a country to make. 
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The fact was clearly perceived that our 
remoteness from the other great produc- 
ing countries militated against our rival- 
ling our predecessors in the exhibition 
line, but it was universally admitted that 
if the same degree of energy had been 
put forth in a European country where 
the conditions so essential to success of 
enterprises of this kind are so much more 
favorable, the fair of 1876 would have 
eclipsed all preceding enterprises. 

But there is one fact which has only 
been touched upon in a desultory fashion, 
that really deserves attentive considera- 
tion. It is that the Centennial had a 
decidedly broadening influence upon all 
people of the United States, and awak- 
ened their energies in a most extraordi- 
nary fashion. It is not a pleasant thing 
to dwell upon, but our people, in spite of 
the enormous progress made during the 
nation’s first hundred years of existence, 
were decidedly narrow in their views. Our 
self-sufficiency had caused us to imagine 
that we had little to learn, and taking us 
all in all, we were pretty apt to think that 
the old world was effete and could teach 
smart Americans nothing. But the dis- 
plays made by the European nations 
opened our eyes to the fact that in many 
things we were mere infants, and put us 
in that respectful frame of 
mind from which excellent 
results are derived ; in other 
words, it paved the way for 
our advancement by causing 
us clearly to recognize that 
we had much to accomplish 
- before we could fairly claim 
the right to stand in the same 
rank with nations whose civil- 
izations were hundreds of 
years old.. We shall be able to judge accu- 
rately how much real benefit we derived 
only when we measure results by compar- 
ison at Chicago in 1893. 

In 1878 the first French fair under re- 
publican auspices was held ac Paris. For 
some reason there was a general expecta- 
tion that the enterprise would prove a fail- 
ure. The assertion was freely made that 
such undertakings could not be success- 
fully carried out unless guided by a mo- 
narchical hand. But the French people 
proved that emperors were only figure- 
heads and that expositions could be as 
brilliantly conducted without as with 


























their assistance. Fully $11,000,000 was ex- 
pended in preparations, and a much larger 
area was covered with buildings than in 1867. 
The Palace of Industry was a tremendous 
affair, covering an area of nearly 275,000 
square yards. The Machinery hall alone was 
as large as the most imposing main building 
at previous fairs, and all the arrangements 
were excellent. A larger number of visitors 
attended this exhibition than any preceding 
affair of the kind could boast, the total being 
16,158,719, over 6,000,000 more than the Cen- 
tennial drew to Philadelphia. 

But France’s latest effort of 1889 overshad- 
ows every previous World’s Fair so com- 
pletely that comparison seems out of question. 
It has occurred too recently to require more 
than a passing ‘allusion here to its glories. 
The arrangements showed the benefit of ex- 
perience, and the artistic spirit of the nation 
was allowed full scope, producing a result 
which was greatly appreci- 
ated by the 25,000,000 visit- 
ors to the exposition. The 
Eiffel tower proved a great 
attraction, but it was only 
one of a myriad of things 
which drew attention and 
commanded admiration. ( 

The buildings of this fair 
were strikingly elegant and 
devices were resorted to 
which deprived them of their 
temporary ap- 
pearance and 
gave them an 
air of permanen- 
cy. Art was dis- 
played every- 
where and no 
crudity shocked 
the esthetic 
taste. There was 
an endless _se- 
ries of entertain- 
ments, and the 
visitor who set 
himself the task 
of seeing every- 
thing worth see- 
ing could easily 
exhaust the pe- 
riod during 
which the fair 
was open and 
still leave much 
unseen. The 
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more serious part of an exposition was 
not neglected, as may be inferred from 
the fact that its Machinery palace was 
1350 feet long and had a clear roof span 
of 370 feet. The Palace of General Indus- 
tries was surmounted by a magnificent 
dome 250 feet high and 100 feet in diam- 
eter, and the grounds in which this and 
other structures were erected were beau- 
tifully adorned with parterres of flowers, 
fountains, statuary, etc. 

This brief résumé of what has already 
been accomplished emphasizes the view 
I have taken that the underlying idea of 
holding world’s fairs is not a commercial 
one, and that the suggestions of profit 
which accompany all allusions to a proj- 
ect of this kind are merely thrown out 
to placate the all-pervading utilitarianism 
of the century, which seems to hold the 
impression that no object can be wor- 
thily pursued unless it is a gainful one in 
the narrowest sense. But while the world 
talks one way the people act in a different 
manner and show unmistakably that na- 
tional glory is as dear to them as dollars 
and cents. Only on this theory can we 
account for the fact that each successive 
fair has tried to eclipse its predecessor in 
those points that are least utilitarian ; 
were the real aim commercial gain instead 
of improvement on the esthetic side all 
efforts would be concentrated in the pure- 
ly practical. 

It ‘has been necessary to take this 
bird’s-eye view of the great World’s Fairs 
in order to comprehend fully what the 
promoters of the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position are trying todo. The task they 
have set for themselves is to surpass com- 
pletely all previous efforts, and in order to 
do this they have been compelled to study 
attentively what has already been accom- 
plished, so that all the old and valuable 
features may be included and new ones 
presented. 

It will be admitted that the aim isa 
high one, but I do not think that I am 
over sanguine in predicting that therewill 
be no disappointment, and that the Chica- 
go Exposition will be a success artistical- 
ly, educationally and financially and that 
it will greatly contribute to the glory of 
our republic. 

That the reader should share this feel- 
ing with me is my desire and object in 
giving some of my reasons for predicting 
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success. I shall commence by showing a 
broader scope of the coming Fair as com- 
pared with that of Paris of 1889, which, as 
has already been stated, eclipsed all pre- 
vious exhibitions. 

The Paris Exposition occupied ninety- 
six acres of ground; the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition will embrace two large 
parks known as Washington and Jackson 
and a broad connection known as the Mid- 
way Pleasance. The parks and this band 
which connects them comprise 974 acres, 
so that in the matter of space the Chicago 
fair will cover nearly ten times as much 
ground as that of Paris. At Paris the 
number of acres under roof was sixty- 
two, while at Chicago the main buildings 
alone will require 103 acres, or nearly six- 
ty per cent. more space than the total 
amount under cover at Paris. 

One may gain a faint idea of the im- 
mensity of the proposed buildings from 
the statement that the manufacturing and 
liberal art exhibits will be housed in a 
structure 1850 feet long and 780 feet wide. 
But, the critical reader may remark, 
length and breadth do not always mean 
fitness, nor are large buildings always sat- 
isfactory to the eye. To such the state- 
ment that the Chief of Construction, D. 
H. Burnham, an architect, of universally 
recognized ability, with rare judgment, as- 
sigued the drawing of the plans for the 
main structures to the most eminent ar- 
chitects of the United States, ought to 
prove a satisfactory assurance that there 
will be no disappointment in this regard. 
Indeed, the elevations are among the 
most sightly ever seen in buildings of a 
purely temporary character, the utmost 
care being taken to secure entire harmony 
and not violate the canons of the archi- 
tectural art. The Administration build- 
ing, which is to remain as a memorial, 
will always prove a source of pride to 
Chicago. 

Recognizing also the value of proper 
surroundings, Mr. Burnham secured the 
services of the noted landscape expert, 
William L. Olmstead, and one of the best- 
known sculptors. To them have been in- 
trusted the arrangement and decoration 
of the grounds. The plans indicate that 
they are going to make the most of their 
opportunities and in this one particular at 
least completely eclipse the Paris fair. 

The natural feature of the lake frontage 
































on Jackson park has been seized upon by 
Mr. Olmstead, and by introducing its wa- 
ters incanals which will separate the main 
buildings a charming effect will be pro- 
duced. These canals, bordered by stately 
buildings and spanned by graceful bridges, 
will present a magnificent spectacle. 
Their sides will be terraced, and retaining 
walls of stone will give them an artistic 
appearance which will be greatly height- 
ened by the beds of flowers and large 
plants set out in shapely urns at frequent 
intervals. Boats darting to and fro on the 
water and the procession moving on the 
terrace walks and bridges from building 
to building will make the scene a most 
animated one and inspire in the partici- 
pator that feeling of exaltation always 
produced by grand and artistic surround- 
ings. 

The design for the approach from the 
lake known as the Grand Court is con- 
ceived on a scale of magnificence and will 
certainly rival the best features of Paris 
in 1889. This court will be 1500 feet long 
and 700 feet wide, and will havein the cen- 
tre a great basin which will be lined by 
the facades of some of the more important 
buildings. At the outer edge of this basin, 
which will be supplied with water flowing 
freely from Lake Michigan, will be a large 
circular quay or mole which will be 
adorned by thirteen columns surmounted 
by statues to typify the original colonies, 
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and in a commanding position, in plain 
view from the lake and about the centre 
of the circle formed by the thirteen col- 
umns, will be reared a statue of the God- 
dess of Liberty, designed to represent the 
genius of our own republic. At the other 
extremity of this basin will be a colossal 
fountain the central figure of which will 
be Columbus, and as a background to 
this will be the Administration building 
already referred to, built of carved stone 
and other durable materials, and sur- 
mounted by a dome rising to the height 
of 250 feet, handsomely decorated as well 
as gilded. 

From the steps of this stately building 
one will be able to take in at a glance 
some of the chief exposition buildings. 
On the right will stand the massive Ma- 
chinery hall and adjoining it the Agricult- 
ural building. These two structures will 
be connected by a lofty peristyle or colon- 
nade of the Corinthian order, beneath 
which the people can pass into the live- 
stock exhibition. The facade of the Agri- 
cultural building fronting on the basin 
will produce a striking effect, as it is to be 
adorned by a semicircle of columns sur- 
rounding and forming an artistic back- 
ground for a statue of Ceres. 

Confronting these buildings, on the op- 
posite side of the basin, the facades of the 
Mining, the Electric and the great main 
building will be seen. This latter struct- 
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ure is the one referred to as 1800 feet long, 
and will contain the products of manufact- 
ures and of the liberal arts. The Electric 
building promises to be an ornate struct- 
ure, bristling with points and pinnacles, 
and it will have a fine statue of Franklin 
in a conspicuous position. 

From this hastily sketched picture the 
reader will gain the idea not that the es- 
thetic has been subordinated to the practi- 
cal, but that the necessity of making the 
fair an artistic success has been kept stead- 
ily in view. It now remains to take a 
glance at the practical aspects of the com- 
ing fair. As may be inferred from what 
has already been said, ample provision will 
be made for housing all exhibits. The 
question at once 
arises, will the 200 
or more buildings, 
great and small, 
with which the goo 
or more acres will 
be covered, be 
filled with attract- 
ive exhibits? To 
this question 
there can be only 
an affirmative re- 
ply. All of the 
criticisms based 
on the supposed 
hostility engen- 
dered by the Unit- 
ed States tariff 
assume erroneous- 
ly that the desire 
for direct gain 
from Americans is 
the necessary impulse which would move 
a foreigner to exhibit. But waiving the 
opinion already expressed, that the chief 
motive for making a display is national 
pride, it is well to recall the fact that 
in 1876 so shrewd men as the Krupps 
made a magnificent display at Philadel- 
phia. One of the most conspicuous feat- 
ures of the Centennial Exhibition was 
the high-power gun shown by this firm. 
Of course they did not expect to find pur- 
chasers in the United States, but they 
did know that the fact that they had 
made a great exhibit would advertise their 
capabilities to the entire world. There- 
fore, had the Krupps needed any further 
stimulus than their pride as Prussians 
gave them, it is safe to say that the op- 
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portunity to show the whole world what 
they could do would have supplied it. 
But the pessimistic predictions on this 
score have long since been dissipated by 
the official action of foreign nations, and 
by the active interest taken by mercan- 
tile, manufacturing and other societies of 
the old world. The latter have all be- 
trayed a clear perception of the fact that a 
really great international fair imperatively 
demands representation, and that no na- 
tion desirous of remaining in the race of 
progress can afford to refrain from par- 
ticipating in such an event. There is 
not only the loss which results from fail- 
ure to improve any opportunity, but the 
effect on the national mind liable to be 
produced by such 
abstention is in 
the highest degree 
dangerous, as _ it 
may prove the 
germ of listless- 
ness and conse- 
quent decay. So 
we may safely as- 
sume that all civ- 
ilized nations will 
be adequately rep- 
resented at the Co- 
lumbian World's 
Exposition. Their 
exhibits may not 
be of the extent 
and variety of our 
own, for, asis usu- 
ally the case, the 
country holding 
the exhibition has 
the strongest impulse to display. That 
we shall lead is apparent from the lively 
interest which the several States are ex- 
hibiting in an enterprise which, at first, 
Chicago seemed to havetaken upon its own 
shoulders. Not only have the State gov- 
ernments shown a desire to make the expo- 
sition worthy of the nation, but the people 
have been even more patriotic. But we 
may rest assured that the cream of old- 
world production will find a place in our 
exhibition buildings, and that England, 
Germany, France, Austria, Italy and all 
the other nations of the world will en- 
deavor to show the lusty young giant of 
the western hemisphere that while it is 
great in national wealth its people do not 
hold a monopoly of skill and ingenuity. 
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In conclusion I beg to express the hope aspect than commercial gain, and that they 
that the American people will regard the will clearly realize that its success will 
coming fair as something havinga broader greatly redound to the glory of the nation. 
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MODEL OF THE ILLINOIS. 


THE TOUCH OF THE WAND. 
By WILLIAM WATERFIELD. 


BEFORE my love and I had met, 
The budding larch was clad with green ; 
No bitter wind awoke to fret 
The gold locks of the garden’s queen ; 
The chestnut from his kingly throne 
’ Reigned o’er the dewy lawn, and yet 
Their grace they had not wholly shown 
Before my love and I had met. 





Before my love and I had met, 
The skies were soft as now they be; 
The breeze that kissed the violet 
Shook white snow from the hawthorn tree ; 
With breath of lilacs freshly blown 
My heart was lifted up, and yet 
There was a sweetness all unknown 
Until my love and I had met. 


Before my love and I had met, 

The whispers of the pines I heard ; 
Low warblings paid the shelter-debt 

Where leaves concealed a happy bird; 
The river rippled o’er the stone, 

The air was thrilled with gladness, yet 
Music has gained a deeper tone 

Now that my love and I have met. 


Before my love and I had met, 
The earth was good, the fields were fair, 
The land where suns shall never set, 
Can God’s own Hand be plainer there? 
All joy of earth in joys unknown 
Is gathered up, but we had yet 
One hope the less before the Throne, 
If I and thou had never met. 
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SHUT HIMSELF ALONE IN HIS ROOM FOR HOURS. 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S UNGUARDED MOMENT. 


By OSCAR FAY ADAMS, 


_— the Reverend Walter Noel se- 

cured the living of St. Michael-at- 
Plea in the city of Norwich, all the clergy 
of Norfolk exclaimed as one clergyman : 


He had been for five years in this remote 
country parish when the living of St. 
Michael-at-Plea was offered to him, and, if 
the expression may be used of an embryo 
















archbishop, he jumped at the offer. 

And there was no good reason why he 
should not have done so either. The liv- 
ing of St. Michael-at-Plea, though it had 


‘Noel is just the man for the place.’ 
Similarly had everyone who knew him 
exclaimed when he had previously be- 
come curate in charge at Great Snoring. 


One of the most captivating character sketches that have appeared in the Cos- 
mopolitan is ‘* Why the Bishop Left Rye Beach,” written by Mr. Oscar Fay Adams 
and published in August, 1890. The story attracted much favorable comment. 
‘‘The Archbishop’s Unguarded Moment” is the writer’s second essay in the same 
field, and is characterized by the kindly satire which enlivened the earlier story. 
Mr. Adams was born at Worcester, Massachusetts, about thirty years ago. He has 
lived since boyhood in various parts of New Jersey, Delaware and Pennsylvania, 
but since 1885 has resided in Cambridge, Massachusetts, where he has engaged in 
general literary work. He is the cates of Handbooks of English and American 
Authors, Poet-Laureate Idyls, a Life of Jane Austen, and many articles for maga- 
zines, reviews and newspapers. He is the editor of Through the Year with the 
Poets, and other volumes. During the last few months he has given parlor lec- 
tures on the Norman Conquest and the Development of English Gothic. 





















not a large stipend attached to it, was cer- 
tainly better worth having than a curacy 
in so remote a part of Norfolk as Great 
Snoring, and then too, the Reverend Wal- 
ter liked urban much better than he did 
country life. But to counsel with his lik- 
ings was something he had hitherto little 
opportunity of doing. In his college and 
university life at Winchester and Oxford 
he had always been distinguished for doing 
everything assigned to him with ready 
cheerfulness, never allowing himself to 
murmur even when manifestly imposed 
upon. Consequently, when his univer- 
sity friends heard of his going to Great 
Snoring, they pronounced him to be just 
the man for the place} as the absentee vicar 
would never be able to find another cu- 
rate who would fulfil all his demands with 
such conscientious fidelity as Noel would 
besuretodo. And Reverend Jonas Steele, 
Vicar of Great Snoring and Canon Resi- 
dentiary of Norwich cathedral, very soon 
found that he had secured a treasure. 
This dignitary had very comprehensive 
ideas as to the duties to be performed by 
his curate in charge, and was delighted to 
find that his new acquisition raised no ob- 
jection to anything exacted from him. 
But the canon and his diocesan, the Lord 
Bishop of Norwich, were not, I am sorry to 
be obliged to state, on such good terms as 
could be desired. ‘The East Anglian prel- 
ate had been heard to express in very plain 
terms, in the course of conversation at 
various times, his opinion of non-resident 
vicars who did all their parish duties by 
proxy. Everyone knew that his lordship 
had in mind theVicar of Great Snoring,and 
the vicar, who knew perfectly well what 
his bishop thought of him, knew also that 
everyone was saying of him to themselves: 
‘‘Thouart the man.’’ Therefore he raged 
inwardly like a very heathen and imagined 
all kinds of vain things in revenge. 
Opportunity for revenge came in the 
month when he was next in residence at the 
cathedral. There was to be a consecration 
of a bishop suffragan on Trinity Sunday 
in the cathedral, and the Reverend Canon 
Steele was selected as preacher on that 
occasion. It was the canon’s great oppor- 
tunity and he improved it to the utmost. 
The subject of his discourse was the ideal 
bishop, and by way of setting forth the per- 
fections of this ideal personage to fullest 
advantage he drew a strongly outlined 
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picture of the actual bishop, in the not 
wholly attractive description of whom it 
was not difficult for most persons present 
to recognize the prominent characteristics, 
somewhat distorted, it is true, of the East 
Anglian prelate then and there present be- 
fore them on his throne. 

The dean, it must be said, privately en- 
joyed watching the flight of this arrow 
speeding from pulpit to episcopal throne, 
for he had had some minor disagreements 
with,the bishop himself in times past : but 
he did not approve the canon’s audacity, 
nevertheless. The prelate listened to this 
astounding discourse with a calm exterior, 
but conscious of a wild desire through it 
all to fling the cushions of the throne at the 
impertinent canon. That he restrained 
this natural feeling goes without saying, 
for what are bishops for if not to show us 
how the natural man may be beaten down 
under our feet like Satan? When the cere- 
monies of the morning were over he lent 
an approving ear to the remarks of some 
of his clergy upon the subject, who to a 
man condemned the course of the canon. 
At luncheon in the palace, where he had 
as guests the bishops of Ely and Lincoln, 
his own newly consecrated suffragan, and 
the dean, the subject was resumed. 

‘There ought to be some way to silence 
a pestilent fellow like that,’’ said the 
Bishop of Ely, and the diocesan of Lin- 
coln asked the dean if there were no way 
by which the man could be ejected from 
his place in the chapter. 

‘IT can punish him ina most effective 
way, I think,’’ said the Bishop of Nor- 
wich. ‘‘ The living at St. Michael-at-Plea 
is in my gift and is just now vacant, I 
shall offer it to Noel, the curate in charge 
at Great Snoring. He is a hard and faith- 
ful worker, and Steele will not find it easy 
to replace him.”’ 

The bishop kept his word, and two days 
later the curate in charge at Great Snor- 
ing was offered the living of St. Michael- 
at-Plea, and with the offer was coupled the 
urgent desire of his diocesan that he should 
accept it. As before intimated, the offer 
was accepted with very little hesitation, 
and thus the Vicar of Great Snoring -lost 
his efficient curate, the urban parish of St. 
Michael-at-Plea gained an industrious rec- 
tor and the bishop had his revenge upon 
the canon—if one may venture to couple a 
bishop and revenge in the same sentence. 
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The Reverend Walter Noel did his duty 
as faithfully in his new position as he had 
ever done in his old one, and this was not 
in all things an easy matter, for on any 
and every parish matter the churchwar- 
dens of St. Michael-at-Plea made it their 
business to hold opinions exactly opposed 
to those of their rector. This was done 
not because they disliked him, but by rea- 
son of the perverse nature of churchwar- 
dens in general, and in this respect the 
wardens of St. Michael-at-Plea offered no 
marked variations from the recognized 
type. 

The Bishop of Norwich was disposed to 
be very friendly to the new rector of St. 
Michael-at-Plea, and if the prelate’s office 
had been a less exalted one—had he been 
his own suffragan, for example—it might 
have been thought that this friendliness 
had its origin in the bishop’s enmity to 
the absentee Vicar of Great Snoring, and 
was exhibited with the purpose of further 
annoying him. Be this as it may have 
been, the Reverend Walter Noel was con- 
tinually invited to the palace, and it was 
rumored in both the upper and the lower 
close after a time that the bishop’s daugh- 
ter was as well-disposed towards the Rev- 
erend Walter as her right reverend father, 
As the bishop’s 
favorite was a 
handsome young 
fellow of twenty- 
eight, with man- 
ners which pleased 
nearly everyone, 


WAS VERY MUCH IN AWE OF HIS WIFE, 
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whether gentle or simple, the explanation 
of the general good-will felt towards him 
at the palace was not so very hard for the 
unprejudiced mind to discover. 

This marked favor to his late curate was 
naturally very displeasing to the canon, 
who lived in the lower close, and knew 
precisely how young Noel was honored by 
his diocesan. It was all the more vexing 
to him because he had not yet found a 
curate who could perform his duties for 
him at Great Snoring as satisfactorily as 
the present incumbent of St. Michael-at- 
Plea had done. Consequently he nourished 
a grudge against the Reverend Walter 
quite as strong as that hitherto felt by 
him for the prelate of East Anglia. 

The gossip about the bishop’s daughter 
and his late curate in charge was espe- 
cially annoying to him. Not that he him- 
self aspired to the hand of the young wom- 
an, for he did not. In fact, he could not 
have done so, for he had a wife already. 
Even if the bishop's daughter would have 
consented to marry him under existing 
circumstances, in the impossible event 
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of the bishop’s and Mrs. Steele’s joint mented by the bells of St. Michael-at-Plea, 
approval, he was very well aware that St. Peter Mancroft, St. Miles’ Coslang, 
although the prayer-book has nothing to and the thirty other parish churches of 
say upon the subject of vicars and canons_ the city made such a joyful din that the 
residentiary taking untothemselves more poor canon was driven nearly distracted. 
than one wife at a time, it does say very However, rage as he might, the mar- 
distinctly that bishops shall not do so. riage was a settled fact not to be gainsaid, 
Consequently, as the Reverend Jonas and there were certain matters of social 
Steele hoped some day to become a bishop, ceremony to be observed by him in rela- 
he was not likely to imperil his prospects tion to the event which he could not neg- 
in that direction by any imitation of Turk- lect, or perhaps it would be more correct 
ish or Mormon practices, even had his to say which his wife would not allow him 
views been lax in such matters, which to omit. And the Reverend Jonas Steele, 
they most certainly were not. But his although he did not care a brass farthing 
feeling against the possible marriage of for his bishop, which was certainly not 
the two people about whom the mild gos- greatly to his credit, was very much in 
sip of the upper as well as the lower awe of his wife and usually executed her 
close was now centring was quite as commands without much hesitation. To 
strong as if he had been the jealous rival do fullest justice to the potentate of his 
of the Reverend Walter. household, she was not usually unreason- 
But, though strong, it was perforce a able in her behests. 
eeling which could not be resolved into While it might have been thought that 
active opposition. Hecould not goabout the bishop’s daughter had not done very 
telling tales of his former curate, even had well for herself in marrying the rector of 
there been any but creditable ones to tell. St. Michael-at-Plea, it was generally ac- 
Nor could he go to the bishop and endea- knowledged that young Noel had most de- 
vor to prejudice that misguided church cidedly bettered his condition by becoming 
dignitary against the young rector of St. the son-in-law of the Lord Bishop of Nor- 
Michael-at-Plea. The relations between wich. The bishop was beyond question 
himself and his superior were already so fond of this handsome and deferential 
strained that the two gentlemen avoided son-in-law of his, and favored him, as was 
each other as far as possible, and it was not unnatural, above many clergymen 
not to be expected that the bishop would who had been much longer in the diocese, 
pay much attention to his unfriendly can- not to say in orders. But this excited no 
on upon this of all topics. Hedid endea- jealousy save in one house in the lower 
vor to sound the dean in regard to the close, inhabited by Canon Steele. Through 
favor shown by the inmates of the palace the bishop’s influence, backed by that of 
to the new incumbent of St. Michael-at- the dean, the Reverend Walter was pre- 
Plea, but the dean became suddenly frigid, ferred, after a year or two, to a minor can- 
and the canon perceived that no effective onry at the cathedral—an office which he 
remonstrance was to be expected from could hold without interfering in any im- 


that quarter. portant degree with his duties as rector of 
As time wore on matters seemed to St. Michael-at-Plea. 
adjust themselves more and more in ac- What his former vicar thought of this 


cordance with the hopes of the Reverend advancement need not perhaps be enlarged 
Walter, and less and lessin harmony with upon. But, much to the elder clergyman’s 
the wishes of the Reverend Jonas, and chagrin, he could not open his mouth to 
when at last the engagement of the bish- protest, since the only lawful ground upon 
op’s daughter to his former curate was which protestation could be placed was 
publicly announced, the canon started for that afforded by the plurality of livings 
a tour on the continent, presumably now held by the younger man ; and as his 
breathing out threatenings and slaughter aggrieved opponent was at one and the 
by the way. Asill luck would have it he same time Vicar of Great Snoring and 
returned on the very day of the wedding Canon Residentiary of the Diocese of Nor- 
of these two, and as he alighted from the wich, it was manifestly unwise for him to 
train at the Victoria station the marriage invite discussion of the plurality question. 
peals from the cathedral tower, supple- Still, the envious vicar might in time have 
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forgiven his former curate for his pres- 
ent prosperity had it reached no higher 
pitch. 

But fortune was not yet done with the 
Reverend Walter Noel, and had still a 
kindly eye upon him. Thus it happened 
that, three years after his acceptance of the 
minor canonry, the colonial Bishop of 
Athabasca and Anticosti dying of old age, 
the vacant episcopate was offered to the 
son-in-law of the prelate of East Anglia. 
Of course it was accepted. How should a 
minor canon presume to oppose the will of 
heaven as interpreted by the prime min- 
ister? And if he had wished to decline 
the honor his wife would not have listened 
calmly to such a proposal for one moment. 
To be daughter of one bishop and wife of 
another was such: a distinction as fell to 
the lot of but few women, and she was 
deeply sensible of its value, although quite 
sure it was no less than she deserved. But 
she was not called upon to argue the case 
with her husband, who allowed, however, 
a dignified interval of delay to follow an- 
nouncement and precede acceptance. De- 
lay did not imply hesitation in obedience 
tocommand. Like the worthy captain of 
the Mantelpiece, ‘‘it was his duty, and 
he did.” 

Nearly everyone was disposed to think 
that the influence of the Bishop of Nor- 
wich had been exerted to bring about his 
son-in-law’s elevation to the colonial epis- 
copate. The Vicar of Great Snoring at- 
tributed this result to the craft and sub- 
tlety of the devil, but, sad to say, this 
represented to his mind very much the 
same thing as what his fellow men called 
the influence of their revered bishop. 
Which all goes to show how entirely the 
natural man may remain unsubdued even 
when one is a vicarand a canon residen- 
tiary to boot. 

But the Reverend Jonas Steele was 
forced to digest the venom of his spleen 
as he best could and see his former curate 
elevated to the episcopate with such calm- 
ness as he was able to summon to such a 
sight. The Bishop of Norwich, who knew 
very well his canon’s perturbed state of 
mind at this period, was strenuously polite 
to his enemy in the lower close and scru- 
pulously took pains to have him invited to 
every social entertainment given in honor 
of the new bishop before his departure. 
And to these festivities, willy-nilly, he 
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went, Mrs. Steele making it plainly appar- 
ent that no other course was open for his 
adoption. It was therefore a happy day 
for him when the new Bishop of Atha- 
basca and Anticosti was fairly embarked 
for the journey to that distant diocese, and 
he hoped that that prelate would never 
again cross his path. 

Yet it was no bed of flowery ease to 
which the Right Reverend Walter Noel 
was travelling with his ambitious wife, 
and if his enemy in the lower close at 
Norwich could have had a more definite 
knowledge of the trials incident to the 
life of a colonial bishop in British Amer- 
ica he would have felt much better recon- 
ciled to the promotion of his old-time 
curate. 

With that pleasing indifference to con- 
siderations of distance and of geography 
generally which characterizes the framers 
of colonial sees, the diocese over which 
the former incumbent of St. Michael-at- 
Plea was now to extend beneficent sway 
was composed of two portions of her gra- 
cious majesty’s possessions in North Amer- 
ica, some 5000 miles apart. The western 
division skirted the eastern slopes of 
the Rocky mountains much nearer to 
the Arctic circle than would be at all 
desirable for continued residence, in the 
opinion of most people, and the east- 
ern portion consisted of the nearly bar- 
ren and wholly unattractive island of An- 
ticosti, at the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
river. If Mrs. Noel had indulged herself 
in the hope of being mistress of an epis- 
copal palace once more, she was soon con- 
vinced of the folly of such hopes. The 
few churches were rough log structures, 
and the episcopal palaces were the rude 
log hut on the western shore of Lake 
Athabasca, where the Noels’ residence 
was nominally fixed for one half the year, 
and the equally humble frame building 
in a secluded valley on the southern side 
of Anticosti, where they were supposed to 
dwell during the other half. In reality 
they passed very little time in either 
abode, for their journeys to and from 
Athabasca and Anticosti occupied many 
tedious weeks, and the bishop found it 
necessary to be continually moving about 
through the Athabascan district, as well 
as the island part of his bishopric, in 
sledges and on snow shoes in winter and 
in summer in canoes. And whenever it 


























was practicable for her to do so, Mrs. 
Noel accompanied him. 

Perhaps it might not be exactly true to 
state that the bishop enjoyed an existence 
of this nature, which offered about as lit- 
tle chance for the indulgence of dignified 
episcopal repose as the life of a porter at 
a bustling railway junction; but he thrived 
under its hard discipline and did his duty 
in that station of life to which it had 
pleased God to call him, with commenda- 
ble fidelity to the teachings of the cate- 
chism. As was to be expected, the change 
from the pleasant and familiar activities 
of life at the East Anglian capital to the 
nomadic existence which was now the lot 
of the Noels in the wilds of British Amer- 
ica was felt most strongly by the bishop’s 
wife. But pride helped her to face the 
situation bravely and accept its privations 
with fortitude. And in the most trying 
times it was a consolation to feel that she 
was a bishop’s wife, no less than a bish- 
op’s daughter. Still there were moments 
when both realized that their enemy in 
the lower close would have little occa- 
sion to think they had triumphed over 
him could he know just how their life 
was passed in those hyperborean lati- 
tudes. 

But I do not imagine that the Norwich 
friends or foes of Bishop and Mrs. Noel 
ever gained a very clear notion of what 
life was like in either Athabasca or An- 
ticosti, for Mrs. Noel, who attended to the 
correspondence, was far from explicit as 
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to her details, and enlarged only upon the 
pleasantest features of residence in her 
husband’s see. Norwich vaguely sur- 
mised that no such gray old cathedral as 
its own was to be found in Athabasca, 
and gathered that travelling was some- 
times a little difficult in cold weather, but 
whether this latter was owing tothe want 
of good post horses, or because the rail- 
way carriages were imperfectly heated, 
was not precisely clear to the Norwich 
mind, and thanks to Mrs. Noel it knew 
very little morethan this. And the Vicar 
of Great Snoring still absented himself 
from his rural parish from year’s end to 
year’s end, and abode in the lower close 
nourishing his wrath against the distant 
Bishop of Athabasca and Anticosti—a 
wrath continually fermented by frequent 
meetings with his other foe of the episco- 
pate, the occupant of the palace at the 
north side of the cathedral. 

One morning, some five years after the 
departure of Bishop Noel from Norwich, 
the diocesan of Norwich and the dean, 
while passing out of the upper close by 
way of the southern or Ethelbert gateway, 
met the Reverend Jonas Steele just turn- 
ing out of St. Agnes’s lane, close at hand. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Steele,’’ said the 
prelate blandly. «I have some news that 
ought to please you. The dean and I 
have just heard that my son-in-law, the 
Bishop of Athabasca and Anticosti, you 
know, is likely to be preferred to the 
archbishopric of St. Lucia.’’ 
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It must be admitted that the bishop 
chose his words well. He did not say, as 
another and a clumsier man might have 
said, ‘I have some news which I am 
sure will please you,’’ thereby running 
directly counter to the truth at the very 
start. He merely alluded to the intelli- 
gence as information which ought to 
please his hearer. And he was quite 
right in putting it thus, for the canon be- 
ing presumably, and certainly ex-officio, 
a Christian, ought naturally to have been 
pleased at the good fortune which had 
fallen to the lot of his formercurate. But 
his face expressed anything but friendly 
pleasure at this moment. He glared for 
an instant at the dean and his companion, 
mumbled something not very intelligible, 
that might have been indicative of joy at 
the news but sounded very unlike it, 
added that he was in great hastejust then, 
and hurried away under Ethelbert’s dark 
arch into the upper close. 

‘‘He has never forgiven you for what 
you said about absenteeism years ago, 
nor for depriving him of his curate in 
charge,”’ said the dean as they walked on. 

‘‘No,’’ said the bishop as calmly as if 
the fact did not disturb him in the least, 
but was on the whole rather satisfying to 
contemplate ; «« I don’t think he has.”’’ 

After all, the Reverend Jonas was not in 
so great a haste, as it proved, for while he 
was still in sight of his ecclesiastical su- 
periors he turned and shook his fist at his 
bishop’s retreating back—a high-handed 
proceeding, so to speak, and one not to be 
commended, although not expressly for- 
bidden by the rubrics—perhaps because 
the commission of such an act was nev- 
er contemplated as a possibility by the 
framers of those ecclesiastical barbed- 
wire fences. ‘I don’t believe it is true,’’ 
he said half aloud, and quite unaware that 
his extraordinary gesture had been wit- 
nessed by half a dozen tourists sauntering 
through the upper close. 

But in his heart he felt that it must be 
true all the same, and confirmation of the 
bishop's words followed quickly. Ina 
very little while all Norwich had heard 
that Bishop Noel was offered the arch- 
bishopric of St. Lucia, with jurisdiction 
over Grenada and St. Vincent also, and 
later it knew that the office had been ac- 
cepted and that the Bishop of Athabasca 
and Anticosti was coming back to England 
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to be consecrated and to remain for a few 
weeks before taking up the duties of his 


archdiocese in the West Indies. Then, 
three months later, the much-discussed 
dignitary returned to Norwich with his 
wife. And Norwich received the arch- 
bishop in posse with open arms. 

Of course the consecration was to be 
in the cathedral of the East Anglian 
diocese and a most imposing ceremony it 
was when it took place. More than half 
of the Anglian episcopate was present on 
the occasion, and deans, archdeacons and 
canons of every degree were as plentiful 
as blackberries in a hedge. The office of 
consecration was begun by the Bishop of 
Ely and to him succeeded his neighbor 
of Peterborough, who read the epistle, 
and his lordship of Lincoln, who read the 
gospel. After this thecolonial prelate was 
presented to the Primate of Canterbury 
by the archbishops of York and Armagh, 
and in due form was made Archbishop 
of St. Lucia and the adjacent islands of 
Grenada and St. Vincent, and vested 
with the archiepiscopal habit. 

It is perhaps needless to state that the 
sermon at this consecration was not de- 
livered by the Reverend Canon Steele, 
who by this time was quite too full of the 
emotions specified in the latter half of the 
seventh petition of the Litany to be able 
to speak the truth in love from the cathe- 
dral pulpit. Instead, the preacher was the 
lord spiritual of Norwich, who was at 
this time more eloquent than usual, it was 
generally remarked. As he mounted the 
pulpit stairs he caught the baleful glance 
of Canon Steele, who was frowning 
blackly in his stall next the dean, and 
the visual encounter lent a ring of exulta- 
tion to the bishop’s first words, as those 
of one who drinks delight of battle when 
bounding into the arena of conflict. Not 
that he regarded the Reverend Jonas 
Steele as one of his peers by any means. 
Far from it. 

The ceremony of consecration was a 
protracted one, but as the rite when ad- 
ministered to an archbishop is far from 
common at Canterbury or York and was 
quite unknown at Norwich, nobody com- 
plained of its length, and when it was 
over everyone watched with regret the 
long train of vested and hooded arch- 
bishops, bishops, deans and other clergy 
as they passed out of the choir to the 

















robing rooms in the south transept. The 
sunlight streaming through the great 
lights of the clerestory flashed upon the 
many-colored hoods of the clergy and the 
scarlet gowns of one or two of the bishops 
who appeared in their convocation robes, 
and filled the glorious choir from apse to 
organ with golden splendor, but utterly 
failed to dispel the gloom that rested 
upon the countenance of Canon Steele 
as he passed out with the rest. 

Later in the day a little comfort came 
to him, when at evensong the Psalter was 
chanted and he heard the clear soprano 
voice of James Canforth, one of the 
smaller choirboys, taking as a solo the 
sentence, ‘‘Let his days be few and let 
another take his office.’’ Once more he 
glanced at his diocesan, who sat on his 
throne as usual, and then at the new 
Archbishop of St. Lucia sitting in state in 
the apse beyond the altar. The bishop 
followed the direction of the glance and 
bit his lips in vexation as he divined what 
the canon was thinking of. ‘It was a 
most unfortunate thing that that solo 
should have come in today’s Psalter,’’ 
he thought, and a vague sense of appre- 
hension for a moment swept across him 
as he leaned back among the purple 
throne hangings. It was gone almost as 
quickly as it came, and turning his head 
he met the canon’s gaze, once more bent 
on him, with a serene expression seeming- 
ly implying a mind peculiarly at peace 
within. 

Time passed rapidly enough with the 
archbishop and it now wanted but a fort- 
night of the date when he and Mrs. Noel 
were to sail for Castries, the principal 
port of their tropical archdiocese. He was 
thinking a little regretfully of this one 
morning as he was walking towards St. 
Ethelbert’s gate on his way to call upon 
a friend in the upper close. Behind him 
at some little distance walked the Rever- 
end Jonas Steele—seeking whom he might 
devour, I had almost added. Through the 
gateway could be seen one of the choir- 
boys coming towards it from the inner or 
close side. 

Suddenly from the dark archway of St. 
Agnes’s lane on the right a large pig dart- 
ed at a high rate of speed directly towards 
the archbishop. The animal was in part 
restrained by an old woman holding a rope, 
the other end of which was fastened about 
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its leg. She was hurrying after him at a 
pace which was not wholly of her own 
choosing, for her captive was evidently 
much the stronger of the two and was 
aware of the fact. The pig, plainly with 
one dominant thought, to escape from his 
owner, and regarding the Archbishop of St. 
Lucia and islands adjacent no more than if 
that reverend person had been a curate on 
the smallest possible stipend, went plung- 
ing heedlessly forward across the roadway. 
The archbishop, attempting to dodge the 
impetuous animal, was entangled in the 
coils of the long rope and thrown down in 
the dust of the roadway, while the pig, 
wrenching himself free from the rope, 
scampered over the prostrate dignitary 
and was instantly lost to view in the 
upper close. 

There were three witnesses to the arch- 
bishop’s overthrow ; the old woman who 
had lost her pig by his unwilling assist- 
ance, the chorister, who happened to be the 
same that had sung in the cathedral some 
weeks before «‘ Let his days be few and let 
another take his office,’’ and Canon Steele. 
The last-named person drew back to one 
side of the gateway out of sight, but near 
enough to hear the archbishop mutter, as 
he picked himself up, quite out of temper 
for the first time in his life, «« Damn that 
pig.’’ And the old woman and the choir- 
boy were near enough to hear the objur- 
gation, too. 

Now, while I have no intention of de- 
fending the archbishop, who had thus in an 
unguarded moment yielded to the prompt- 
ings of the old Adam within him, I cannot 
help considering that there was much in 
the occasion to partly excuse if not to jus- 
tify his hasty exclamation. And perhaps 
those who are disposed to condemn his 
utterance in the harshest and most un- 
qualified manner will kindly indicate what 
should be said on the spur of the moment 
by an archbishop who has been knocked 
down in the street by a runaway pig and 
who is suffering from ,bruised knees as 
wellas from wounded dignity. Canon law 
is as silent as the rubrics on this point, 
and beyond question it is incumbent upon 
any man, whether he be humblest layman 
or proudest archbishop, to say something 
which shall not be manifestly inappropri- 
ate to the demands of the occasion. 

The archbishop as he arose hardly no- 
ticed the presence of the old woman and 
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the small chorister, but brushing the dust 
from his coat and his torn archiepiscopal 
apron, he walked rapidly away from the 
scene of his downfall into the upper close, 
leaving the choir-boy and his companion 
staring after him open-mouthed. Then, 
and not till then, the Reverend Jonas came 
into view from his hiding place. 

«© That was the new archbishop who fell 
down, wasn’t it?’’ he asked of the boy. 

‘« That it was, sir,’’ replied the other, 
doffing his cap as he spoke. 

“T trust he wasn’t much hurt,’’ con- 
tinued the canon amiably ; ‘‘I thought I 
heard him groan as I came up.”’ 
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say to you then ; and take my advice and 
say nothing about the archbishop’s acci- 
dent.”’ 

«« That I won’t, sir,’’ was the reply, and 
the boy skipped rapidly away up St. 
Agnes’s lane, and the canon was left alone 
with the old woman. 

«‘T think Mrs. Steele would like to see 
you this afternoon about washing some 
surplices, Mrs. Ridd,’’ began the clergy- 
man. ‘‘ She has heard of your skill and 
wants to test it; so if you will go to my 
house in the lower close about half after 
two she will see you about the matter, and, 
by the way,I think you had best say 





‘OH, SIR, HE CUSSED THAT PIG JUST AWFUL.” 


« That was him a-cussin’, sir,’’ said the 
boy, becoming voluble. ‘Oh, sir, he 
cussed that pig just awful.”’ 

‘« That he did,’’ interposed the old wom- 
an, ‘‘and there’s not a finer pig in Nor- 
wich which was meanin’ ’im no ’arm if 
he ’adn’t got in the way like as no pig 
will stand from any man.’’ 

‘‘ Well, I wouldn’t say any more about 
it,’’ said the canon, serenely. ‘‘ Perhaps 
you both misunderstood him.’’ Then turn- 
ing to the boy he added in a lower tone, 
as he put a sixpence into the fingers 
that closed quickly upon it: «Come to 
my house this afternoon, Canforth, at 
two o'clock, I have something I want to 





nothing to your neighbors at present about 
the mishap to the new archbishop.”’ 

The old woman courtesied awkwardly 
and departed in pursuit of the pig whose 
misguided and errant career was destined 
to work such evil to the Establishment, 
and the canon walked homeward in a hap- 
pier state of mind than he had been in 
for along time. And there was abundant 
cause for self-congratulation, for the great 
opportunity of a lifetime was now within 
the eager grasp of the Reverend Jonas 
Steele. 

At precisely four o’clock on the after- 
noon of the same day the canon was leav- 
ing the Thorpe station for London. The 

















Bishop of Norwich was returning from 
Great Yarmouth at the same time, and as 
the two dignitaries met in the station they 
recognized each other as stiffly as usual. 
There was, however, a gleam in the canon’s 
eyes which his diocesan did not alto- 
gether like. 

‘‘He means mischief, I am very sure,’’ 
soliloquized the bishop on his way to the 
palace. ‘‘I wish I knew what he was up 
¢o.”” 

But his lordship ascertained his canon’s 
errand much sooner than he hoped for, and 
far too soon for his peace of mind. 

That evening the card of the Reverend 
Jonas Steele, Vicar of Great Snoring and 
Canon Residentiary of Norwich, was sent 
in to the Archbishop of Canterbury at 
Lambeth palace and the primate was soon 
listening with astonished ears to grave 
charges against the Archbishop of St. 
Lucia, preferred by his visitor, and sup- 
ported by the written depositions before an 
attorney of James Canforth, chorister of 
Norwich Cathedral, and Mrs. Ann Ridd, 
laundress, residing in St. Agnes’s lane, 
Norwich, ear witnesses to the offence 
charged. 

Two days later the episcopal city of 
East Anglia was shaken from centre to 
circumference by the news that its new 
idol, the Archbishop of St. Lucia, was 
charged with the sin of profane swear- 
ing, and that he was to be summoned 
for trial before the highest ecclesiastical 
authority in the realm. For one whole 
day everyone was sure that the news must 
be false and that it was aslander upon the 
archbishop. Then it was whispered about 
that the accused had admitted his offence, 
and consternation became general. 

Deep gloom enveloped the palace where 
the archbishop and his wife were visiting 
her father. Mrs. Noel was ill with morti- 
fication, and the bishop was angry enough 
with the Reverend Canon Steele to have 
hurled at him the objurgation which his 
son-in-law had addressed to the pig, if 
that would have accomplished the end 
desired. He did not blame his daughter’s 
husband in the least, but it did seem to the 
bishop the very irony of fate that thecanon 
should have been by on the occasion of the 
archbishop’s encounter with the pig. 

In fact, hardly anyone did seriously 
blame the archbishop. Even one of the 
Norwich newspapers, which headed an 
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editorial on the important topic with the 


line: «But then he swore—unreverend 
man !’’ was disposed to take the most le- 
nient view possible of the matter. As for 
the reverend culprit himself, he was quite 
as penitent as anyone could desire, more 
so, his militant father-in-law thought, 
than was at all needful, considering that 
his accuser was that dragon of mischief 
in the lower close. The elder man was 
disposed to look for historical precedent 
to justify the alleged offence, and in- 
stanced the fact that the famous Bishop 
Atterbury was sometimes heard to make 
use of the word «‘damn*’ when he was 
not engaged in the regular services of 
the church, but this fact, undeniable as it 
may have been, did not tend to remove 
from the archbishop’s shoulders a par- 
ticle of his own responsibility. 

But if there was gloom in the palace, 
there was at least the shadow of a shade 
in one house in the lower close, for Mrs. 
Steele had pointedly observed to her hus- 
band that he had meddled with what was 
none of his business and that he ought 
to be ashamed of himself. He by no 
means agreed with her as to her first 
statement, and was, to tell the truth, not 
in the least ashamed of what he had done ; 
but such emphatic disapproval of him on 
his own hearthstone rather took the edge 
from his enjoyment of his rival’s discom- 
fiture. 

It was now August, and the hearing of 
Archbishop Noel’s case before the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was to be had in 
September. Of course, all plans for going 
to St. Lucia were indefinitely deferred by 
the Noels, who were now rarely seen out- 
side the cathedral precincts. Not only the 
diocese of Norwich, but the whole Estab- 
lished Church, was stirred up over the 
matter. The Reverend Jonas Steele was 
acquiring a great deal of notoriety at this 
juncture, but even the few persons who 
blamed the archbishop severely were not 
disposed to approve of the course the 
canon had taken. But that individual, 
who by this time had openly defied Mrs. 
Steele at least twice in regard to his line 
of conduct, was more than satisfied with 
himself, and here he possessed a decided 
advantage over the archbishop. 

These were, indeed, evil days for that 
dignitary. After living in the most ex- 
emplary fashion all his life and bearing 
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uncomplainingly all the hardships that 
had fallen to his lot in the past, to have 
now in an unguarded moment laid himself 
open to the darts of the adversary (the 
common enemy of mankind and the foe in 
the lower close were seemingly not wholly 
disassociated in the archiepiscopal medi- 
tations), it was all very hard, so the arch- 
bishop thought, and his wife and father- 
in-law agreed with him most entirely. 

The solemn hearing came on at last, 
and all England read with eagerness the 
meagre accounts of it furnished to the 
daily papers and waited anxiously for the 
primate’s decision. It was acknowledged 
on all sides that His Grace of Canterbury 
was placed in a most difficult position, 
since there was but little light to be ob- 
tained from historic precedent. Bishops 
had received the censure of the church 
before now, and not seldom, if one 
reckoned by centuries; but it was not 
often that an archbishop was brought 
to the bar ofan ecclesiastical tribunal. 
It was true enough that the Primate of 
All England had been tried in the time 
of Charles 1., but for treason and not for 
profane speech, and as he was tried by 
laymen and not by his peers, there was 
nothing to be learned by referring to the 
case of Archbishop Laud. 

As the accused did not deny the offence 
with which he was charged, and as, more- 
over, the united testimony of the canon, 
the choirboy and the laundress could not 
be therefore effectually disproved, the de- 
fence rested wholly upon the extenuating 
circumstances connected with the case. 
And a very ingenious and interesting de- 
fence it was. How much weight it would 
have with the most reverend and right 
honorable personage to whom it was ad- 
dressed remained to be seen. 

The successor of St. Augustine chose to 
reserve his decision for a whole month, 
to the vexatious suspense of the entire 
Establishment. The Archbishop of St. 
Lucia bore the added period of waiting 
much better than his right reverend rela- 
tive, who by this time could not behold the 
obnoxious canon, in the cathedral or out 
of it, without experiencing a strong desire 
to choke him ; and had taken to attend- 
ing daily prayers at St. Peter Mancroft 
rather than hear his enemy—whose month 
in residence had just then come round— 
read them at the cathedral. 
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Late October brought with it the pri- 


mate’s decision. It was a document of 
considerable length that roared aloud and 
thundered vaguely in the index, but be- 
came perforce more explicit as it proceed- 
ed. His lordship, after informing mankind 
in general and the clergy in particular 
that the tongue is an exceedingly unruly 
member, needing to be held constantly in 
check, went on to set forth that to the 
scandai of the church «‘ and Christianity,’’ 
as the late Mrs. Proudie was accustomed 
to add, thereby unwittingly divorcing the 
Establishment from Christianity, the Most 
Reverend Archbishop of St. Lucia had in 
an unguarded moment been guilty of 
the lamentable sin of profane speaking. 
The offence having been testified to by 
several competent witnesses (‘‘ Competent 
witnesses ! no such thing !’’ stormed the 
Bishop of Norwich when he came to read 
this part of his superior’s decision), as 
well as confessed by the archbishop him- 
self, the successor of St. Augustine, rec- 
ognizing that the honor of the church 
and Christianity was herein deeply in- 
volved, felt that the error was one which 
could not be lightly passed over. (At this 
point in his reading the spiritual ruler of 
Norwich declared that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury had not an atom of sense in 
his head, a declaration which to other and 
less impetuous minds than his lordship’s 
might have seemed to lack fullest confir- 
mation.) He therefore inhibited the Arch- 
bishop of St. Lucia from exercising spir- 
itual jurisdiction within the archdiocese 
over which he had lately been called to 
preside, and declared that the archiepisco- 
pate of that region was to remain vacant 
until a suitable person should be found to 
fill it worthily. (‘‘ Tautology,’’ sneered 
the East Anglian prelate to himself, as he 
read, for rhetoric was one of the lesser dig- 
nitary’s strong points. ‘‘ He never could 
write a decent English sentence to save 
his life.’’) Furthermore, the Archbishop 
of St. Lucia was commanded to abstain 
from the performance of all clerical func- 
tions until such time as his ecclesiastical 
superior should deem fit and proper, and 
enjoined, moreover, to cultivate in the 
meantime a chastened sobriety of deport- 
ment. <‘‘Chastened sobriety!’’ said the 
bishop in a rage, as he flung the primate’s 
decision upon the floor. +‘ Do you hear 
that, Walter? Why, the man’s an idiot,’’ 

















he continued, half-forgetting momentarily the 
substance of the decision in his scorn for its 
expression. 

There was silence in the palace for a few mo- 
ments after the reading was finished, and then 
the bishop burst forth again. 

‘Tt is all that confounded, miserable Steele’s 
doing,’’ he exclaimed angrily. 

‘Take care,’’ said the archbishop, trying to 
smile, «‘ you may be reported to the primate next 
and suspended ;’’ and then he turned away sud- 
denly, his handsome face paling, his lips quiver- 
ing, and shut himself in his room alone for 
hours. 

And the bishop knew that his beloved son-in- 
law had received a blow that had nearly crushed 
him, and pity for him and for his daughter, who 
would suffer through her husband, contended in 
the bishop's breast with the wrath he experi- 
enced against the primate 
and the contempt he felt 
for the canon who was at 
the bottom of the whole 
miserable business. 

That night the Reverend 
Jonas Steele was burnt in 
effigy before the Erping- 
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ham gateway of the cathedral precincts by some enthusiastic 
young persons, and it was rumored in. Norwich, and never au- 
thoritatively contradicted, that these same persons were after- 
wards regaled with meat and ale in the servants’ hall at the 
palace by the bishop’s express orders, and for one I am quite 
disposed to credit the statement. 

However, to be burnt in effigy breaks no bones, and the 
Reverend Jonas, ignoring so far as possible the fact that he 
was now pretty generally detested by the clergy and laity 
alike in the cathedral city, and attempting, with far less suc- 
cess, to ignore the reproaches of Mrs. Steele, was able to con- 
template the result of his labors with a good deal of satisfac- 
tion. He had brought low in the dust the pride and presump- 
tion of the Bishop of Norwich, and had trodden, as it were, 
the Archbishop of St..Lucia under his feet. He had been the 
unworthy instrument, so he delighted in telling himself, by 
which the honor of the Establishment had been abundantly 
vindicated, and after long years of waiting he had seen his 
desire upon his enemies. 

















ta the absence of any governmental or 

concerted effort, the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine has determined to attempt the 
solution of the problem of aerial naviga- 
tion, and under its direction a series of 
experiments will be made which, it is 
hoped, will be brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

Unquestionably, the greatest mechan- 
ical problem unsolved is that of aerial 
navigation. When one considers the far- 
reaching effect which its solution would 
have upon the civilization of the age, and 
weighs the benefits which would accrue 
to mankind, the wonder is that the mat- 
ter has not been, ere this, more seriously 
studied under government supervision. 
The Cosmopolitan does not enter lightly 
upon the undertaking, and while the dif- 
ficulties in the way of accomplishment are 
recognizedly great, the attempt will be 
steadfastly pursued through a series of 
years if necessary, under the direction of 
the ablest scientists whose aid can be ob- 
tained. 

Various governments and societies have 
been making limited experiments, but 
the problem has never been attacked in 
any very vigorous way; nor has there 
been any attempt to bring together the 
minds which in various quarters of the 
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globe have individually been engaged 
upon the problems involved. 

Strangely enough, practical aeronauts 
have been the least sanguine in re- 
gard to the future of the balloon to be 
driven through the air by power. They 
have been accustomed to the voluminous 
gas bags required for any continued trav- 
el in the air, the expenditure of gas in 
order to descend and the expenditure of 
ballast in order to ascend, requiring a 
lifting power vastly greater than would 
be needed could the gas be preserved in a 
metallic envelope and power used for 
elevation or depression. Familiar, then, 
with a vast envelope surrounded by a 
network of cords generating friction, 
swaying with every puff of wind and 
completely at the mercy of the most tri- 
fling currents of air, it is no wonder that 
experience has caused them to doubt the 
feasibility of a construction capable of be- 
ing driven in the teeth of a gale. 

But the experiments of French engi- 
neers demonstrated that a spindle-shaped 
object is capable of being projected in the 
teeth of a moderate breeze, and that the 
overcoming of a heavy gale is only a 
question of motive power. 

War, which has been the mother of 
many inventions, gave an impetus to the 























study of movement through theair. «*We 
must get out of Paris,’’ said the Parisians ; 
but how, with a Krupp rifle commanding 


every approach? A balloon served the 
purpose ; and at the close of the Franco- 
Prussian war the French government gave 
its sanction to experiments by engineer 
officers, which should have been given 
years before. In consequence partly of 
the impetus given by the war, and partly 
of the development in electric motors, 
ample means were confided to Messrs. 
Krebs and Reynard to push experiments 
in this line. /The result of their work was 
an elongated gas bag with a car, to which 
was attached a two-bladed propeller, 
driven by an electric motor. This bal- 
loon was named ‘‘La France,’’ and is 
shown’ roughly in the illustration on 
page 627, together with the shed used for 
housing the machine when not in use. 
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and other countries, and an aeronauti- 
cal congress was held in Paris during 
the last exposition, but 
the experiments of these 
societies have been most- 
ly of a detached char- 
acter, and while they 
have been valuable in 



















DESIGN FOR A MAN-POWER MACHINE. 


In five out of seven trips made by «La 
France’’ Messrs. Krebs and Reynard suc- 
ceeded in returning to the point of starting. 
Progress was made, however, in the direc- 
tion of lightness of motor, in the con- 
struction of elongated gas holders, and the 
efficiency of propeller blades ; but the ex- 
periments did not involve any radical or 
novel departure other than the use of an 
electric motor. In fact, ‘La France”’ 
was no more than the carryirg out of plans 
submitted to the French government six- 
teen years before by an American, though 
it is probable that its constructors were 
unaware of that fact. 

Aeronautic societies have been formed 
in Great Britain, in France, in Germany 
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detail, they have failed in the important 
particular of such expenditure as has been 
required to give practical tests to the plans 
proposed. 

Three men have done much towards the 
consideration of this subject in the United 
States. The first, Mr. Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, the poet and author, at the risk of 
being denominated a crank of a high order, 
did not hesitate to publish in the Century 
Magazine, in the year 1879, a delightful 
article outlining the possibilities, suggest- 
ing not a few points that were practical 
in character, although he did not pretend 
to attack the subject as a scientific man, 
and calling attention to the curious phe- 
nomenon presented, that while this partic- 
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ular invention outvied in im- ¢ 
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consideration in the past almost ex- 

clusively to dreamers and unscientific 
men. That whereas millions of dollars 
had been forthcoming for the development 
of almost every machine that promised 
usefulness to the human race, the aerial 
ship alone had been refused funds suf- 
ficient to try even the most simple experi- 
ments. Mr. Stedman, since the writing 
of his article, has been a close student, 
and it is violating no confidence to say 
that he is today one of the firmest be- 
lievers in an early solution of the problem. 

Another literary man, Mr. Lorettus Met- 
calf, for many years the editor of the 
Forum, takes a strong interest in all mat- 
ters pertaining to aerial transit, and it is 
at his suggestion that the subject has 
been taken actively in hand by the Cosmo- 
politan. Mr. Metcalf would like tosee the 
setting forth of an American aerial ship 
on the 14th of August 1892, for the shores 
of Spain, 400 years after the sailing of 
Columbus in search of the new world. 
While the most sanguine may not hope 
for such a possibility, yet the idea is one 
that takes a strong hold of the imagination 
as the most fitting celebration of this four- 
hundredth anniversary. 

After Mr. Stedman, the man who came 
next to advance the consideration of this 
important subject was Professor S. P. 
Langley, at the head of the Smithsonian 
Institution. Standing as the foremost rep- 
resentative of scientific pursuits in this 
country, Professor Langley has not hesi- 
tated to say plainly and unequivocally that 
the subject comes properly under the do- 
main of science ; that it is worthy the at- 
tention of the ablest engineers and invent- 
ors, and that he believes it to be in a fair 
way to an early solution. He has made 
numerous experiments, which have de- 
monstrated the ease with which a plane 
may be driven through the air with com- 
paratively slight expenditure of power, 
and he has succeeded, it is said, in pro- 
ducing a motor which combines great 
energy with marvellous lightness. 
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A . 
article published We 

in The Century— * ‘ 
the magazine which is 
entitled to the credit of 
admitting the original discus- ; 
sion of this subject—the secre- “*/ 
tary of the Smithsonian says: 

«It seems at first incredible that any 
practically obtainable power can make the 
viewless air at the same time support a 
dense body like brass or steel, and cause 
it to run rapidly and securely along upon 
the thin element ; nevertheless, I have 
seen it done, and for this best of reasons 
it has seemed to me that it can be done 
again and that such a matter as mechani- 
cal flight ought not to be left to the oppro- 
brium which past mistaken efforts and 
consequent failure have brought on it, but 
that it should be re-investigated by scien- 
tific methods. Progress is rapid 
now, especially in invention, and it is 
possible—it seems to me even probable— 
that before the century closes we shall 
see this universal road of the all-embrac- 
ing air, which recognizes none of man's 































boundaries, travelled in every direction, 
with an effect on some of the conditions 
of our existence which will mark this 
among all the wonders the century has 
seen.’”’ 

The third name to which Americans 
will be indebted, if this matter ever reaches 
a successful conclusion, is that of Mr. 
Octave Chanute, President of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Civil Engineers. He has 
not only studied closely, but has written, 
with confidence as to the future, a number 
of articles calculated to excite interest in 
the subject and induce its consideration 
by the inventive mind. Very curiously, 
in reading one of Mr. Chanute’s pam- 
phlets, written in 1890, and which only 
came to the notice of the writer after the 
programme of the Cosmopolitan had been 
announced, there is found a suggestion 
which coincides almost identically with 

athe plan of operations adopted by the 
Cosmopolitan. 

‘‘Suecess might be much hastened,”’ 
suggests Mr. Chanute, «‘ by an association 
of searchers in this field of inquiry, for no 
one man is likely to be simultaneously an 
inventor to imagine new shapes and new 
motors, a mechanical engineer to design 
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the arrangement of the apparatus, a math- 
ematician to calculate its strength and 
stresses, a practical mechanic to construct 
the parts, and a syndicate of capitalists to 
furnish the needed funds. It is probably 
because the working out of a complex 
invention requires so great a variety of 
talent that progress has been so slow.”’ 

The hopes of the Cosmopolitan in taking 
up this matter lie directly in these lines. 
Already the assistance of able men has 
been promised—trained minds furnishing 
all the requisites for a proper solution of a 
problem which is, after all, entirely within 
the limits of scientific accomplishment, if 
we take the word of those who have a right 
to speak. The work of the Cosmopolitan 
will be to assimilate the plans of the vari- 
ous inventors and give practical form to 
those best calculated to serve the purposes 
of aerial transit. 

Too much stress can scarcely be laid 
upon the importance of the steps taken 
by Mr. Stedman, Professor Langley and 
Mr. Chanute, in openly declaring that the 
problem of aerial movement belongs no 
longer to the dreamers, but to the scien- 
tists. An engineer who valued his reputa- 
tion must naturally have hesitated before 
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expressing himself upon a subject which 
not only brought forth the doubt of the 
public, but exposed him to be ranked 
among the impracticables, whom it would 
be dangerous to employ upon serious 
work. Beyond question, thirty years ago 
an engineer would have consigned himself 
to idleness, oblivion and ridicule if he had 
seriously advocated the study and experi- 
ment of aerial navigation. 

The conditions of aerial science—for so 
we may term it—may be divided roughly 
into two divisions. First, the work of the 
aeronauts, which involves the buoyant 
forms of gas for its operations ; secondly, 
the experiments of those who hope to drive 
through the air planes which will depend 
for their support upon the principle known 
to the skater, who travels with rapidity 
over a thin frozen surface, or the school- 
boy who sends by force of arm a thin 
piece of slate sailing high in the air. 
Those who work upon these lines are de- 
nominated aviators. 

The aeronauts may be termed the old 
school, while the more modern school, em- 
bracing noted scientists, attacks the sub- 
ject radically and claims that the matter 
has resolved itself into a question of 
motors. The well-known inventor, Mr. 
Maxim, belongs to this school. and it is 
announced that he has succeeded in per- 
fecting an 800 horse power engine of 
weight so disproportionate to its power 
that it is hardly worth calculating, and 
which may be safely used to operate an 
aeroplane. It is probable that the first 


experiment of the Cosmopolitan will: be 
in the line of combining the salient feat- 
ures of the two schools. 

But with both, the principal ques- 
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tion must resolve itself into 
one of motors. That upon 
which Mr. Maxim has ex- 
perimented is said to re- 

quire the use of steam pow- Ye 
er, while the electric motors 

used by the French engineers have been 

reduced to surprising lightness as com- 

pared with the horse power evolved. 

One of the suggestions to the Cosmopol- 

itan, which seems to promise great results, 

is that of Mr. Edison and contemplates 

the use of gun cotton, detonated at the 

highest speed obtainable. The lightness of 

the ammunition used in these detonations 

must be an important factor, while the 

rapidity of detonations would seem to give 

that maximum of speed necessary to the 

highest development of horse power. 

/But undoubtedly much may be hoped for 
in the way of a motor from the theories 
of M. Trouvé, whose experiments have 
attracted wide attention. He obtains his 
power by the explosion of one part of 
hydrogen combined with three parts of 
the oxygen which is already prepared in 
the atmosphere—the explosion being pro- 
duced by electricity as in gas machines. 
M. Trouvé uses a bourdon tube, convert- 
ing the pressure of the gas in the tube, 
which changes its shape as the pressure 
increases, into a movement of the ellipti- 
cal branches; as they spread apart the 
wings attached to their extremities are 
lowered while the reaction produces a re- 
verse stroke. The hydrogen to be used is 
compressed and stored in reservoirs. 

In speaking of his invention, M. Trouvé 
says: ‘‘ Attention is called to the exten- 
sive cooling surface of the bourdon tube, 
and the direct contact with the air, which 
will be closer as the velocity is greater, 
and will keep it at a moderate temperature. 
Yet there will be little danger of its get- 
ting heated, for the simplicity of the mech- 
anism, the absence of all rotary or slidirg 
parts for transmission, saves loss by fric- 
tion and does away with the necessity for 
lubricants.’’ |M. Trouvé believes that the 
combined advantages of the generator- 
motor-propeller render it the lightest avi-* 
ator that it is possible to construct. It 
possesses, he believes, every warrant of 
essential power and safe return. He says ' 
in conclusion of the description of his ma- 
chine : +‘ We shall be glad if we have suc- 
ceeded in conveying to our readers the 




















faith we have in the possibility and the 
near realization of practical navigation of 
the air.’’ 

In no branch of experiment or invention 
is the promise of usefulness, if success be 
attained, so great as in that of aerial nav- 
igation. | Safe aerial transit would revolu- 
tionize not only the avocations of peace, 
but methods of warfare. Places of resi- 
dence, the conduct of business, the fron- 
tiers of states, the civilization of barbaric 
nations, the principles of international law, 
many maxims of political economy, all 
would undergo rapid alterations. Even 
the religious conditions of the world would 
be subjected to the most radical and extra- 
ordinary changes, consequent upon speedy 
and safe navigation through the air. 

Bulwer, in his picture of The Coming 
Race, was not half so strange in the free 
play which he gave to his imagination as 
would be the realities, if human beings 
could take tothemselves mechanical wings 
and shoot through the air at a hundred 
miles, or, rivalling the swifter birds, a 
hundred and fifty miles an hour. Mason 
and Dixon’s line is not today a more pure- 
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ly imaginary and forgotten boundary than 
would become the demarcation between 
France and Italy or that between Ger- 
many and Russia. 

But the range of speculation is endless. 
What railroads have accomplished in 
changing political divisions to a limited 
degree, would be exaggerated a hundred- 
fold by aerial travel. To London would 
mean embarking in a comfortable way at 
eight A.m., and arriving without the dis- 
comforts of sea sickness or bad air by 
noon of the following day. Leaving New 
York at sun-up, one would arrive at Den- 
ver in time for a late dinner, having 
passed over the most charming panorama 
without fatigue and comparatively with- 
out danger. 

The trackless ether presents such limit- 
less highways that the regulations for 
travel, precluding danger of collision, 
would be comparatively simple, and trav- 
el in a given direction would follow laws 
both as to altitude and latitude. Rapid- 
ity of flight would be by no means the 
chief advantage. As the railroad across 
the plains, in comparison with the ox 
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cart, has made travel delightful, so the 
little aerial car, fitted up for the family 
party, would excel the costliest parlor 
car of Mr. Pullman. But the item of 
vast expenditure, which is required for 
the sixty-thousand-dollar locomotive and 
thirty-thousand-dollar sleeper, the thirty- 
million-dollar roadbed and massive ter- 
minals, the elaborate machinery and skil- 
fully trained outfit of employés, would be 
wanting. A great mass of expensive ma- 
terial need not go crushing and grinding 
through the air as the train does over the 
mountain pass; but instead a lightly 
built, perfectly fitted car would require 
motor and fuel of comparatively slight 
cost. A man in very ordinary circum- 
stances would possess his own travelling 
machine, as the highway would be free 
to all; or, more probably, he would step 
into acar as one now does into a stage- 
coach, and be left by his «‘ driver’’ in San 
Francisco or New Orleans, the company 
owning the vehicle providing a return 
fare. ‘The money now spent on a voyage 
to England would then take one through 
all the leading cities of Europe, and final- 
ly land him in Cairo. 


-~~With an international government, and 
the arrival of peoples of all countries in 
all sorts of places, a cosmopolitan lan- 
guage would become a necessity, and the 
slow steps in that direction, which are now 
urged on only by the needs of commerce, 
and which bid fair to take a full half cen- 
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tury before it is even formulated for the 
schools, would be expedited under the 
new requirements, and perfected within 
a period of but a few years at most. It 
seems scarcely probable that cars holding 
a great number of people, after the manner 
of our ocean steamers, would ever come 
into play, but the surprises of invention 
have been so great as to make any pre- 
diction worse than useless. 

As, with railroad transportation, the 
citizen of Ohio and the citizen of Kansas 
become one in thought, sentiment and 
interest, so the free interchange between 
England and America, between Italy and 
Russia, between Japan and India, would 
quickly do away with existing prejudices. 
Is the mind running too rapidly that con- 
ceives the principles of republican gov- 
ernments spreading their wings and 
brightening the earth as in a day ; or that 
an international government would be re- 
quired to regulate the highways of the air, 
and prevent local governments making 
common nuisances of themselves by their 
quarrels? Rapidity of transportation fa- 
cilitates the interchange of ideas. The 
dial of civilization would be subdivided 
into quarters of a century instead of by 
centenary marks. There is indeed no 
picture of the imagination so fanciful 
that it may not be within the possibilities 
of a globe surrounded by an atmosphere 
to which have been transferred the high- 
ways of human travel. 

















PROFIT 


HE end of 1891 saw one anniversary, 
at the very heart of this country, 
which may prove to mark an epoch in 
the social problems of our time. Three 
hundred workmen, belonging to the N. 
O. Nelson Manufacturing company of 
St. Louis, celebrated at Leclaire the suc- 
cessful transfer of its works from the city 
of St. Louis to the town which has taken 
the name of the great Frenchman. Jean- 
Edmée Leclaire is the successful head of 
the codperative industry in France, which 
has resulted so favorably for those who 
have united in it. Mr. Nelson is, so far 
as I know, the largest manufacturer in 
America who has come cordially into this 
system. Satisfied some time since that 
the expansion of the works of the Nelson 
company required their removal from St. 
Louis, Mr. Nelson found in Illinois, not far 
distant from that city, a proper place for 
the erection of new works and for a village 
for the workmen. That town is now well 
forward, and the celebration of the r9th 
of December last may be considered as its 
baptism. The codperators gave it the 
name of Leclaire, as I have said, in honor 
of the great Frenchman. 

Profit sharing was inaugurated by the 
N. O. Nelson Manufacturing company on 
March 6, 1886, to take effect on the 1st of 
January preceding. The plan was out- 
lined by Mr. Nelson at the time of the 
first announcement in March. At the 


close of the year the profits were to be 
divided as follows: first, the capital in- 
vested was to be allowed the lowest market 
rate of interest, which in 1886 was seven 
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per cent. ; second, ten per cent. of the 
balance of the profit was to be set aside as 
a guarantee fund to provide against losses 
in a bad year; third, a certain sum was 
to be set aside as a fund for the relief of 
sick and disabled workmen, and the relief 
of their families and of the families of de- 
ceased workmen. The rest of the profits 
was to be divided among the workers ac- 
cording to their earnings, and also accord- 
ing to the amount of their stock, every 
one being accorded the privilege of invest- 
ing the dividend on his earning in stock. 
Employés who had not served the com- 
pany six months within the year were to 
be excluded from the profit sharing. 

This plan, as then outlined, has been 
followed with only a few immaterial 
changes ever since. The first year the 
company paid the workmen a dividend 
which amounted to five per cent. on their 
earnings ; the second year, ten per cent.; 
the third year, eight per cent.; the fourth 
year, ten per cent.; the fifth year, ten 
per cent., and the sixth year, the year 
1891, seven per cent. Most of the 300 
employés have become stockholders, and 
have been drawing on an average near- 
ly sixteen per cent. on their stock. The 
men who bought stock with their first 
year’s profits at the close of 1886 have 
received interest on it as follows since 
then: in 1887, regular dividend of seven 
per cent., and special or second dividend 
of ten per cent., making seventeen per 
cent. for that year; in 1888, seven per 
cent. regular and eight per cent. special 
dividend ; in 1889 and 1890, six per cent. 
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regular dividend and ten per cent. spe- 
cial, and in 1891, seven per cent. regular 
and six per cent. special dividend. Every 
employé who has worked the entire six 
years has received about half a year’s 
extra salary in dividends on his earnings, 
and if he invested his dividends in stock 
he has received nearly as much more in 
dividends on that stock. If his salary 
has been, for example, $600 a véar, he now 
has stock to the amount of about $300, 
and has been paid nearly $300 in cash on 
that stock. 

This year, the plan of division was so 
far modified that in future wages will re- 
ceive two per cent. for each one per cent. 
that capital gets, after paying it the min- 
imum rate of interest. 

At the collation which took place at this 
meeting the workmen passed a series of 
resolutions, which are an interesting com- 
iment on the whole plan. The last of 
these resolutions is in these words : 

RESOLVED: That a system which de- 
monstrates the possibility of reducing the 
working hours from ten to nine without 
any reduction in the wage standard; 
which, in addition, gives every man an in- 
terest in the profits proportionate to the 
salary he earns; which creates a com- 
munity such as this about us, with its 
opportunities for independence and com- 
fort such as a city does not afford, and 
which steadily prospers in a commercial 
way from year to year-—a system which 
does all this is no fabric of a dream, no 
evolvement of the impractical enthusiast. 
It is business, it is humanity. 

Everybody is interested in such suc- 
cess because it is so clear that there is an 
intelligible theory at bottom on which 
success is founded. There is not a chaos 
of rivalries or a mush of compromises and 
concessions, from which success has been 
dragged, like a stray diamond, from the 
head of athistle. When an optimistic and 
amiable theorist tells us that we are all 
in one boat, we all say we knew that 
long ago, that our children die in the 
sa ne scarlet fever, and that we all need 
umbrellas in the same storm. When he 
goes on to tell us that we must all do our 
best for the good of the whole ; and that 
now he has told us that he will step off 
and see some other good people to whom 
he has the same advice to give, we tell 
him that we knew that very well before, 
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and that he might have spared the pains 
to come; in fact, we shall be as well 
pleased if he do not come any more, unless 
he can tell us how the men who work hard- 
est shall have a fair share in the outcome 
of all industry. 

* ~ * 

WHEN, on the other hand, somebody 
comes along and tells us that capital is 
tyrannical and grasping, and takes the 
lion’s share, we look in the newspaper to 
see how this is, how much this raging lion 
took yesterday. And we find in the money 
column that capital as capital, when he 
does not put his brains to it and his hands 
to it, is a very stupid lion. He is so stu- 
pid that it seems as if some Van Amburgh 
had been giving him ether or chloroform. 
If capital do not nurse his enterprises, if 
he do not skip about from this place to 
that to take care of them, if he do not fly 
from pillar to post, from one consultation 
meeting to another, from Wall street to 
Leadville and from Leadville to Wall 
street, we find capital at the small end of 
thehorn. Yesterday, for instance, it seems 
that money—where the security was per- 
fect, where the United States was to pay 
—was worth only two per cent. annu- 
ally. The strongest states could borrow 
ascheaply. The weakest states had to pay 
more. If a man wanted ten per cent. for 
his money he had to take the risk of un- 
certainty. As the Duke of Wellington 
said, ‘‘High dividends, poor security.” 
And when you come to the bottom of the 
list, if you want 1000 per cent. for your 
capital, you have to invest in the very 
doubtful risks of the Louisiana lottery. 

* * * 

THEN comes the practical suggestion, 
if capital is thus timid, if it takes with 
satisfaction three per cent. a year—so it 
can only be certain of the three per cent. 
Why not give it that three per cent. as 
our first outlay from what we sell, and 
be done with capital? «Suppose we give 
capital a fixed mortgage on our whole 
plant and secure to him his wretched three 
percent. Then let capital go about his 
business—such as it is. Let him shoot 
other lions in Africa. Let him play rouge 
et noir at Monaco. We will go about our 
business and subdue the world !”’ 

Practically this is done to a large ex- 
tent in the working of affairs now. It is 
done wherever your paper mill or your 


























iron mill or your farm is mortgaged to 
some capitalist. You have undertaken 
then to pay four, five or ten per cent. on 
the mortgage, quite sure or quite hopeful 
that the property will yield more. What 
capital needs is certainty. What you 
think you can give is certainty. But you 
are not as strong as Uncle Sam; so capi- 
tal is not so sure about your ability as he 
is of Uncle Sam's, and he charges you 
more. 
* * * 

Wuat happens again is that capital 
does go roaring round from Denver to 
Wall street and from Wall street to Den- 
ver, to see how things are going. He 
makes plans, he changes them. He finds 
another fellow who makes better paper 
than I do,and he fools round with him. He 
finds another poet who writes better poet- 
ry than I do, and he encourages him.,-And 
so I, who make the paper or write the 
poetry or forge the iron, find that I am 
dealing with two parties: Mr. Capital, 
who is of his own nature but a drowsy, 
stupid person, who can just bleat out 
‘three per cent.,’’ and then go to Europe 
with it, and Mr. Enterprise, who is quite 
another sort of fellow. He comes skip- 
ping round with that stupid, drowsy old 
fool’s money ; he plans out this paper 
mill or that iron foundry ; he invents a 
new use for iron and steel and alumin- 
ium and copper and nickel and cobalt and 
potassium and a lot of things I never 
heard of. 

And I, who yesterday was glad to have 
a snow shovel of wood, am not satisfied 
today unless it be shod with steel. This 
Mr. Enterprise brings in a wholly new 
factor. He is neither the idiot, Capital, 
nor is he the steady workman. 

Not unnaturally, it has been the fashion 
of everybody to abuse him. Capital, off 
there in Monaco, does not like him. Capital 
says, ‘‘ See here, I only get three per cent., 
and hardly get that. Those good fellows 
who are blooming iron for me and forg- 
ing steel for me, they are at work in their 
shirt sleeves. And who is this Mr. En- 
terprise between us?’’ At the other end 
of the line, the workman in his shirt 
sleeves growls. He says: «I am hot to- 
day and cold tomorrow ; I have to get up 
before daylight, perhaps, and I have to 
work when I am very tired. Here is this 
Mr. Capital—he seems to be a stupid fel- 
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low, but he only asks three per cent. for 
his money, and why do not I get all the 
rest? It is because this middleman gets 
it.”’ So Mr. Middleman has got a very 
bad name. 

* * * 

STILL, practically, all of us have to use 
him. Here amI. This living morning 
I wanted milk for my coffee, but I did not 
want to milk acow. Still less do I want 
to keep one down in the greenhouse be- 
hind my house, and still less do I want to 
get things for her toeat. I tried it once 
and I came out very badly. Off in Quincy, 
nine miles yonder, there are plenty of cows, 
and there is a man who does want to milk 
them, does milk them, and is ready to sell 
me the milk. What is more, I can have 
my milk for two cents for every quart if I 
buy itof him. But I did not want to get 
up this morning and walk over to Quincy 
and bring the milk back, so I engaged, 
five years ago, this Mr. Enterprise, and 
he brings the milk for me every morning 
and I pay him seven cents a quart. It 
was exactly the same with the fish I ate 
just now, and the egg and the orange. 

* * * 

So far as I know, Mr. William B. Weed- 
en, the distinguished historian and econ- 
omist, was the first person to show that 
the most convenient and systematic work- 
ing of all schemes of codperation required 
the frank recognition of the position of 
Mr. Enterprise. He suggested that in- 
stead of an arrangement in which capi- 
tal should have its share, and the work- 
ingman have his share, it would be better 
to say frankly, «‘ Capital shall have his 
share, Mr. Enterprise shall have his 
share, and Mr. Workman shall have his 
share,’’ and roughly to divide into three 
sets of dividends the results of the profits 
which accrue, when an account is struck 
as the result of an undertaking. Other 
coéperators were trying to divide them 
into two. 

I was walking home from a philosophical 
society where Mr. Weeden had stated this 
in an elaborate paper, and I said to him: 
‘« William, all these wise fellows applaud- 
ed your paper because you wrote it; but 
there was not one of them who understood 
a word of it. This is no blame to you; it 
is simply because they are all men of the 
closet, and they are not in the habit of see- 
ing the practical outcome of things. Let 
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me write it in a story, and we shall get it 
in the hands of another kind of men.’’ To 
which he assented, and I wrote the story 
called Back to Back, which I afterward ex- 
panded into the story How they Lived at 
Hampton, and I called it a study of the 
‘application of Christianity to the manu- 
facture of woollens.'’’ The Harpers pub- 
lished Back to Back at a time of great de- 
pression in the woollen manufacture ; and, 
oddly enough, I, whoam the hard-working 
minister of a parish in Boston, received at 
once three well-intentioned letters from 
capitalists who owned woollen mills—two 
of them in New England and one in Ohio— 
asking me to be the Mr. Enterprise who 
should assume the plant in these mills 
and carry on the mills on that principle. 
Very unfortunately I had not been educat- 
ed to making flannels or kerseymeres, and 
I had to decline those three offers. I had 
a chance to work out my own gospel, such 
as is not often given to an apostle. Ten 
years after, more or less, a society in 
Philadelphia offered a prize of $1000 for 
the panacea which should bring capital 
and work into amicable relations. I re- 
wrote Back to Back, with more illustra- 
tions, Mr. Weeden still supplying the 
financial studies for the book as he had 
done before, and I offered it in competi- 
tion. The society gave the prize to some 
better essay, so I published Hampton 
separately. It contains a definite plan by 
which capital shall have its modest de- 
mand, but shall have it made as certain as 
possible; then Mr. Enterprise has his 
share of the result, and Mr. Workman has 
his. George Holyoake, the great English 
coéperator, complimented Mr. Weeden by 
saying that Back to Back was the only 
book which ever stated the philosophy of 
coéperative industry. That, from one 
man who has done large work in this line, 
to another who has done work almost as 
large, is a compliment indeed. Oddly 
enough, however, when I published 
Hampton the whole press of the country, 
which was very sensitive on the subject 
of labor combinations, was afraid of the 
book. The critics do not know a great 
deal, and they all thought that there was 
some anarchy at the bottom. I am not 
sure, therefore, that it ever received a sin- 
gle intelligent ‘notice’? from any jour- 
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It was regarded as a sort of fad and 


nal. 
was pushed out of the way. I would not 
say this if I felt sore about it, for the re- 
sult showed that the first-class ‘+ notice”’ of 
the average journal is of very little conse- 
quence. Hampton has been bought both 
by directors of great manufacturing cor- 
porations and by men whom I suppose to 
be separate workmen, living in separate 
homes, all over this country ; and it has 
been bought, I believe, quite as largely as 
it would have been had it received the 
approval of the gentlemen who are called 
critics in the journals which are called lead- 
ing. Nor have I any reason to complain 
that either capitalists or workmen have 
shown themselves unwilling to recognize 
the real practical work of the persons 
who come between ; who do, for instance, 
what Mr. N. O. Nelson does in the Nelson 
Manafacturing company. I do not be- 
lieve that any intelligent workman looks 
with any real jealousy upon those who in- 
tervene between him and the people who 
provide capital for his endeavor. On the 
other hand, I have been forced more and 
more, by what I have seen since the pub- 
lication of these two books, to believe that 
the working forces of this country have an 
entire appreciation of the difficulties and 
necessities of the position, and are perfect- 
ly willing to make terms, absolutely fair, 
with the capitalists. 
* * * 

OF course there are exceptions, there 
are many exceptions, to this general re- 
mark. But I offer it as a general remark 
of the intelligent workmen of this country 
through and through, and I believe that 
bankers, that employers of workmen and 
chiefs of industry will generally agree 
with me in this statement. This is no 
place for the discussion of the details of 
such matters. But I end this paper as I 
began it, with an expression of profound 
gratitude to Mr. Nelson and the persons 
who are around him, that they haveso loy- 
ally carried forward one object lesson in 
this country on a large scale. There has 
been in their effort an apprehension on the 
one side of the ideal aspiration, and, on 
the other side, of the business necessity. 
They seem to have achieved success. To 
one who looks on they seem to have de- 
served it. 














F there is one feature of the American 
character more strongly developed 
than another, probably it is the desire for 
fair play. The favorite attitude in which 
the people of the United States love to see 
Brother Jonathan depicted is that of the 
good-natured Yankee giant stretching his 
long legs and looking down with a com- 
placent mind at his small neighbor who 
is inflicting upon him petty annoyances. 
To ninety-nine Americans out of a hun- 
dred—if we except those, the importance 
of whose occupations would be enhanced 
by war—the idea of sixty millions of peo- 
ple engaging in warfare with a nation of 
three millions, to the ruin of the smaller 
nation and to the great cost of the larger, 
to say nothing of the sacrifice of some 
tens of thousands of brave lives, such an 
idea would be simply disgusting, without 
one feature to redeem it from brutality. 
But aside from that, the United States, 
when in trouble with a reaily strong na- 
tion, the conflict threatening to be a death 
struggle, became the advocate of the prin- 
ciple of international arbitration, and 
stands to the world today as the chief 
representative of that idea. 
* * * 
STATESMEN who hope to see the stand- 
ing armies of Europe give place to the 
Court of Arbitration, found their chief 
hopes upon the example of this country, 
and any departure from the methods of 
peace would not only be a return to bar- 
baric customs by the United States, but 
would defer the hopes of a higher civiliza- 
tion, upon which the world depends for 
happiness. All this talk about war with 
Chili, therefore, has not only been un- 
worthy, but undignified in the extreme, 
lowering the position of the United States 
in the eyes of foreign states, and support- 
ing the theories of those who impoverish 
Europe by standing armies. 


A WAR-TIME 





POSTSCRIPT. 


The injuries received at the hands of 
Chili were not of a very serious charac- 
ter. Very probably the revolutionary ad- 
ministration has had so much to fear 
from its opponents at home that the 
reparation, which under ordinary circum- 
stances would have readily been accorded, 
might have seriously jeopardized its 
permanence as a government. Better 
than any European nation, this people of 
a democracy should understand the ex- 
tremes to which elective governments are 
put when combating the prejudices of a 
people at once ignorant, vindictive and 
brave. It is unfair to criticise the admin- 
istration at Washington, with only the 
brief bits of information which fall to the 
public during the course of diplomatic 
negotiations. No one believes that Secre- 
tary Blaine contemplated war for a single 
moment. He could have no personal 
grudge against Chili, and no man under- 
stands more clearly than he the temper 
of his fellow citizens. From the stand- 
point of politics, war would have been 
suicidal for the party in power. There is 
no mistaking the fact of the existence of a 
very large body of intelligent voters in the 
United States, who have the highest in- 
terests of their country at heart, too wise 
not to know that war means loss, sacri- 
fice and suffering ; too philosophical not 
to recognize that their civilization and the 
civilization of their children will be re- 
tarded ; too humane not to mourn for the 
suffering entailed while lives are in jeor- 
ardy or corpses lie scattered on the field 
of battle ; and too jealous of the fair name 
of their republic not to resent a position 
which would place their country in the 
light of the half-civilized swaggerer who 
knows his strength and is ready to use it 
whenever a chance is offered of victory 
over a weaker opponent, 


WARNING. 


By CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


GRIEVE not so much for someone who has died, 
That over thy neglect the living weep ; 
Love well the ones that linger at thy side— 


How multiplied thy sorrows should they sleep! 
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AGAIN. 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


 < a recent number of that excellent 

monthly review, The Library Journal, 
the organ of what is really a new profes- 
sion, there was an interview with Mr. 
Cruden of the Public Library of St. Louis, 
who set forth certain facts of good omen 
in regard to the reading of that broad, un- 
literary constituency on which a public 
library chiefly depends for its customers. 
In St. Louis, as elsewhere the world over, 
more than half the books that are taken 
from the public library are works of fiction,; 
ten years ago the proportion there was six- 
ty-two per cent. and it is now over fifty per 
cent. Every year or so a new book comes 
to the front to enjoy a fleeting popularity ; 
one winter it is Looking Backward which 
is almost the most-asked-for story, and 
the next it is Robert Elsmere ; and now 
neither of these tendence-romances, as the 
Germans would call them, is often called 
for. 

Except when temporarily thrust aside 
by some transient favorite, the novels most 
circulated in St. Louis are Ben Hur, Les 
Misérables, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, The Mar- 
ble Faun and The Scarlet Letter. Of these 
five four are American and one is French, 
and no one of them all is British. «« Cer- 
tainly,’ says Mr. Cruden, «the average 
reader is not a poor judge of literature.” 
He tells us also that the first, second and 
third of these five tales never lose their 
place among the ten most frequently read 
novels, and the other two do so but seldom, 


recovering their position swiftly whenever 
momentarily depressed by a sudden freak 
for the book of the hour. ‘ Through all 
the varyings of whims of fashion and 
fancy the popular taste is firm and fixed.”’ 
Ofcourse no one story holds an indisputa- 
ble supremacy over the others, put for the 
most part the five I have mentioned keep 
at the head of the list ; and the next five 
in popularity are always to be found among 
the following ten, Vanity Fair, David Cop- 
perfield, Ivanhoe, The Mill on the Floss, 
Monte Cristo, The Talisman, Ramona, 
The Colonel’s Daughter, The Fair God 
and Kenilworth, I confess to some sur- 
prise that among the first fifteen we do 
not discover East Lynne, a tale of a popu- 
larity as indisputable as it is to me inex- 
plicable ; and I should have expected to 
find one at least of Cooper’s many tales, 

The Last of the Mohicans or The Spy. 
The showing is honorable to the Public 
Library of St. Louis and to the inhabitants 
of that city of the southwest. Probably 
the statistics of other public libraries in 
the northwest and in the northeast would 
reveal a state of affairs substantially the 
same—a state ofaffairs whereat no one need 
repine or protest. Give the people a fair 
chance and a little time, and even in liter- 
ature its verdict is likely to be sound. 
Not in the public libraries of America can 
the opponents of democracy find ammuni- 
tion to use against it. 
_ ” x 




















One of the five novels which are fore- 
most in favor among the readers of St. 
Louis has appeared this winter in a hand- 
some illustrated edition. It is forty years 
since Uncle Tom’s Cabin was reprinted 
from an anti-slavery journal in Washing- 
ton, selling to the number of 300,000 copies 
within twelve months and being pirated in 
England by a dozen publishers, no one of 
whom ever made the American authoress 
the proffer of any payment. It is thirty 
years since the men who had read Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin and the sons of the women 
who had read it ten years before came out 
in their thousands and put an end to the 
evil which Mrs. Stowe had revealed with 
such simple pictures. 

The smoke of the war has cleared away 
now and the heat of combat has died 
down ; and as one reads the book with 
unimpassioned eye, it is easy to under- 
stand why Mrs. Stowe thought that she 
had dealt so fairly with the southern peo- 
ple that they would not be offended. As 
we read it now we see that the indict- 
ment of the system was so damning that 
those who accepted slavery could not but 
denounce the book and declare it detesta- 
ble. While proving that slavery itself 
was black and foul and hideous, the au- 
thoress was perfectly fair to the slave- 
holders themselves, showing that it was 
the system which was bad and not the 
individual. The most offensive, brutal, 
hardened character in the book is Simon 
Legree—and he is a New Englander. The 
pleasantest and most welcome character 
in the book is St. Clare—and he is a 
native southerner: indeed it may be 
questioned whether the new southern 
novelists, skilful as they are and under- 
standing their fellow southerners as they 
do, have as yet given us any portrait of 
the southern gentleman as charming as 
Mrs. Stowe’s St. Clare, as easy, as good- 
humored, as quick-witted, as kindly, as 
keen, as lazy, or as true to life itself. 
The contrast between St. Clare and Le- 
gree forces itself on every reader, however 
careless ; and with a due sense of climax 
the dark figure comes last. 

Even the careless reader today will see 
that the story straggles not a little and 
lacks firm structure; it bears evidence 
that it was written from week to week, 
without a settled plan, and that it grew 
on the author's hands almost in spite of 
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herself. As Mrs. Stowe told the pub- 
lisher, ‘the story made itself, and that 
she could not stop till it was done.’’ The 
tale was nearly half told before the need 
for ‘‘comedy relief,’’ as the playmakers 
phrase it, led to the introduction of Top- 
sy, perhaps the most popular figure in 
the book ; and it was drawing to its close 
before we were made acquainted with 
Cassy, perhaps the most picturesque char- 
acter in the story and certainly not the 
least true. The intensity of the author’s 
feeling was so keen, her knowledge of her 
subject was so wide, her unconscious and 
intuitive artistic impulse was so vigor- 
ous, that she shaped her story so as best 
to accomplish its purpose, building better 
than she knew and doing more than she 
dared to hope. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin has been illustrated 
by French artists and by British artists, 
and a very pretty job they made of it; it 
is now for the first time sent forth adorned 
with the sketches and pictures of an 
American who has given special study to 
the very varied negro types and to the 
equally divergent characteristics of the 
southern whites—Mr. Edward W. Kem- 
ble. Although Mr. Kemble has hit off to 
a nicety the portrait of Mr. Shelby, the 
weakness of the man and the ineffective 
kindliness of his face, we are inclined to 
like his blacks better than his whites. 
Aunt Chloe is excellently rendered, and 
Black Sam and Eliza are only a little less 
satisfactory. Uncle Tom even, Mr. Kem- 
ble almost succeeds in making us believe 
in—a feat beyond the power of the au- 
thoress. With little Eva he has not been 
so happily inspired, nor with Cassy ; but 
Topsy, again, is delightful, sufficiently 
impish and wholly untheatrical. Two of 
the full-page photogravures deserve a 
word of special praise— Slaves at Their 
Toil,’ in the first volume, and « Field 
Hands Coming In,’’ in the second ; there 
is in both drawings the desolation of 
human misery, without sensationalism or 


sentimentality. 
* * * 





Another book which Mr. Kemble has 
illustrated with the same fidelity and care 
is the Huckleberry Finn of Mark Twain, 
which one is glad to welcome again in a 
cheaper edition, likely greatly to increase 
a sale already very large. As Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin deals with slavery directly, 
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so Huckleberry Finn deals with it indi- 
rectly, but none the less effectively. In- 
deed, I have a friend who declared to me 
that he had never fully understood the 
southern attitude toward slavery until he 
read the narrative of Huckleberry Finn's 
adventures and saw how mean Huck felt 
and how wicked when he and Tom Saw- 
yer were trying to steal Jim, the negro. 
out of slavery. That is the great merit of 
this great book—that it pictures for us 
conditions of American life which we may 
otherwise find it hard to understand and 
to appreciate. Never has a southwestern 
family feud—that Corsican vendetta kept 
alive ina kindly and Christian commu- 
nity—been shown with the firm and vigor- 
ous touch with which Mark Twain has 
here drawn for us the undying and dead- 
ly quarrel of the Sheperdsons and the 
Grangerfords. Never has the inner mean- 
ing of mob violence, never have its essen- 
tial characteristics, been set forth with the 
pitiless simplicity with which Mark Twain 
here pictures for us the murder of Boggs 
by Sherburn and the latter’s fearless fac- 
ing down of the crowd that comes to lynch 
him. I was not surprised when Mr. Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson told me that he con- 
sidered Huckleberry Finn the strongest 
book which had appeared in our language 
in its decade. In any list of the ten great- 
est American stories Huckleberry Finn 
must hold a high place. Though the hu- 
mors of the Duke and the King are per- 
haps a little too prolonged now and then 
and may even at times savor a little of the 
‘‘comic copy’’ of Mark Twain's imitat- 
ors, on the whole the art of the book is ex- 
traordinarily fine ; its structure, its move- 
ment, its style are alike worthy of the 
highest commendation ; and beyond all 
else is the unfailing skill with which the 
author suppresses himself and makes us 
see with the eyes of Huck Finn, son of 
the town drunkard, and never with the 
eyes of Mark Twain, the man of letters. 
x * * 

The sub-title of Mrs. Stowe’s story is 
Life Among the Lowly, and in the story 
itself we are told about the very poor ; 
about those, indeed, who were so poor that 
they did not even own themselves. Poor 


also is Huck Finn, only son of the town 
drunkard, and poor enough are many of 
those with whom he comes in contact on 
his adventures, Yet neither Mrs. Stowe 
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nor Mr. Clemens wastes any saltless tears 
over poverty; neither of them seeks in 
any way to dress it up or drape it or 


make it «‘ picturesque.’’ Mrs. Stowe was 
a warm-hearted woman, all on fire with 
indignation against a great wrong; and 
Mr. Clemens is a broad-minded and sharp- 
eyed humorist ; and both of them have 
the abiding merit of setting down things 
as they know them to be. Other merits 
Uncle Tom and Huckleberry Finn have, 
no doubt, but the merit of fidelity, of 
keeping faith with the facts as they were, 
both writers have in common and in the 
highest degree. And although the qual- 
ity is not as rare as once it was, although 
writers are beginning more and more to 
accept the obligation of truthfulness, ar- 
tistic honesty like Mrs. Stowe’s and Mark 
Twain’s is still infrequent ; and it is most 
infrequent in narratives that have to do 
with the very poor. The desire to senti- 
mentalize over poverty, to make violent 
contrasts between velvet and rags, to pose 
the poor picturesquely, seems to be almost 
more than man can resist. Thereis noth- 
ing that we need more in fiction nowadays 
than careful, scientific, unsentimental por- 
trayal of poverty, so that the reader may 
see the thing as it is and not illumined by 
any hectic flush reflected from the over- 
colored pictures of Dickens. Such, in their 
beauty, are the figures we find in these 
pages of Mrs. Stowe and of Mr. Clemens, 
and such are also the characters in most 
of the wonderfully simple tales of Miss 
Wilkins. 

And the same fidelity is, perhaps, the 
chief characteristic of Main-Travelled 
Roads, six Mississippi valley stories by 
Mr. Hamlin Garland. The Revolt of 
Mother, in Miss Wilkins’s latest volume, 
is not more uncompromisingly faithful to 
life than is Mr. Garland’s account of Mrs. 
Ripley’s Trip ; and the two sketches, one 
of the East, and one of the West, will 
repay a careful comparison. The reader 
feels that he has an honest record before 
him in both cases, and that if Mother 
revolted and if Mrs. Ripley went on her 
trip, this is the way the thing came about. 
The reader feels also that the life of the 
farmer’s wife is hard, East and West ; and 
that it may be that the American woman 
is bearing more than her share of the 
burden and heat of the day. 

Mr. Garland paints his pictures boldly ; 




















or rather should I call his work etching, 
vigorously done, with many a firm stroke, 
well bitten in the bath. These are rugged 
figures that he draws and the shadows 
they cast are grim and hard. The trouble 
with most of us men of letters is that we 
go on writing stories about ladies and 
gentlemen instead of telling the lives of 
men and women. It is the merit of Mr. 
Garland that he is able to interest us in 
the plain people, as Lincoln called them. 
It is the merit of Mr. Garland that he has 
something to say. He has not learned 
yet how to say it in the easiest way and 
with the least friction ; sometimes his 
style creaks and there is a sense of strain ; 
sometimes he draws our attention to the 
picturesqueness of his materials, to their 
epic quality, not having yet found out how 
to let his story speak for itself. When 
work is as strong as this, its author’s si- 
lence is more eloquent than can be any 
finger post of self-congratulation. 

But these blemishes are trifles. There 
is no doubt that Mr. Garland has the root 
of the matter in him. He has ‘insight 
into humanity ; he has power to make us 
see and feel and think ; he has sympathy. 
He can show us the dignity of labor and 
the uselessness of it. This note of pes- 
simism, heard now and again in these 
virile tales, is the only thing about them 
which is not American. If America does 
not spell Hope, then our experiment here 
is a failure and we may as well confess it 
and quit. The life Mr. Garland sets be- 
fore us, not without gentle pathos, is 
dull and barren, but it is not a loveless 
life ; it is not a life that ought to be hope- 
less, though the author seems to hint that 
itis. Nature is beautiful enough and 
bountiful enough to make existence worth 
the struggle, though the struggle be 
wearisome and ceaseless. The main- 
travelled roads of the western country are 
not more lonely or more desolate than 
the streets of a great city here in the East. 
Perhaps, in trying to grasp all the facts, 
Mr. Garland has let this truth slip 
through his fingers. 

I donot know which of these six stories 
to praise the most highly. Perhaps The 
Return of the Private has the deepest and 
simplest pathos, but there is one line that 
jars on the sense of fairness; it is on 
page 199, and it intimates that when 


there came a call to arms, the rich man 
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shirked his duty to the Union ; this is a 
fling wholly unworthy of the writer of a 
tale as sober as this and as honest. In 
the second of the six, the one called Up 
the Coulé, the reader wonders whether in 
ten years the returned prodigal could have 
forgotten the life of his boyhood so com- 
pletely as to wear a fancy tennis costume 
with no thought of its incongruity. In 
the next story, Among the Corn Rows, 
there is nothing misplaced and we accept 
this Theocritan idyl without question. 
The proposal is most delicately presented, 
and the truthfulness of the situation is 
beyond peradventure. The resulting 
runaway match is wholly without any 
flavor of cheap romanticism. 

These Main-Travelled Roads have not 
before been trodden by the feet of a story 
teller, and Mr. Hamlin Garland is a pio- 
neer, fortunately for him. ‘Ina highly 
polished country, where so much genius 
is monthly employed in catering for pub- 
lic amusement,’’ wrote Sir Walter Scott 
in the preface to Ivanhoe, the first novel 
in which he crossed the border and chose 
an English subject instead of a Scotch, 
‘‘a fresh topic, such as [the author of 
Waverley] had the happiness to light upon 
is the untasted spring in the desert— 

“* Men bless their stars and call it luxury.’ ” 

a * * 

After setting forth the advantage which 
virgin soil gives to the author who first 
raises a crop on it, Scott proceeds to show 
how soon the field is exhausted. «Ifthe 
author who finds himself limited to a 
particular class of subjects endeavors to 
sustain his reputation by striving to add 
a novelty of attraction to themes of the 
same character which have been formerly 
successful under his management, there 
are manifest reasons why, after a certain 
point, he is likely to fail. If the mine be 
not wrought out, the strength and capac- 
ity of the miner become necessarily ex- 
hausted. If he closely imitates the narra- 
tives which he has before rendered 
successful, he is doomed to ‘ wonder that 
they please no more.’ If he struggles to 
take a different view of the same class of 
subjects, he speedily discovers that what 
is obvious, graceful and natural has been 
exhausted, and in order to obtain the in- 
dispensable charm of novelty he is forced 
upon caricature, and, to avoid being trite, 
must become extravagant,”’ 
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This is why an author who has won 
wide success by a story of a certain kind 
may follow it up by another and perhaps 
by a third and a fourth. Then, if he has 
the saving grace of art, he calls a halt 
and turns aside, resolutely refusing to 
pass again over the well-beaten paths, 
preferring to disappoint those of his old 
admirers who still want him to bring 
them another length from the same old 
piece of goods. Soitis that Doctor Edward 
Eggleston, who was a literary pioneer 
once upon a timé, and who discovered the 
great West as a field for fiction a score of 
years ago, did not let the enormous vogue 
of The Hoosier Schoolmaster get him into 
the habit of saying ditto to himself. Af. 
ter The Mystery of Metropolisville and 
The End of the World came The Circuit 
Rider and then Roxy. With The Hoosier 
Schoolboy there was a return to the scene 
of the author’s first triumph, but The 
Graysons showed the growth of Doctor 
Eggleston’s art and revealed again his 
unwillingness to be merely a writer of 
Indiana stories. 

Now, in The Faith Doctor, he strides 
over the Alleghanies from the Mississippi 
to the Atlantic and he gives us a novel of 
New York. For a western man, for one 
not brought up in this complicated city of 
ours, for anyone not to the manner born, 
not to fail in writing a story of metropol- 
itan life is much; it is, indeed, a great 
deal. For a western man to have suc- 
ceeded in this doubtful labor as Doctor 
Eggleston has succeeded abundantly, is 
little short of marvellous. As a whole, The 
Faith Doctor is a triumphant success. 
Doctor Eggleston treads the streets of New 
York with the firm stride of a conqueror, 
and it is very rarely indeed, as one reads 
this interesting novel, that the New York- 
er from his youth up finds himself won- 
dering whether the author is quite right in 
this hint or in that. As tothe main facts 
there can be no dispute ; Doctor Eggle- 
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ston has a firm grip on them ; the most 
that we can query is a hint of color here 
and there, or now and again an inflection. 

Doctor Eggleston is a trained observer 
with extraordinarily sharp eyes. I have 
found myself wondering whether Millard 
was observed rather than felt. He is true 
to life, and yet the portraiture is some- 
what external. Philip, on the other hand, 
is seen from the inside ; and Doctor Eg- 
gleston has known him longer than he has 
known Millard. Yet Millard is most skil- 
fully portrayed ; he is the man whose man- 
ners are excellent and yet worn as a gar- 
ment. They fit to perfection, but he was 
not born with them—as Philip was born 
with his, for example ; and Philip, there- 
fore, is as unconscious of his manners 
as he is of his skin. Philip the author 
knew and was sure of, but to the evolu- 
tion of Millard he, Doctor Eggleston, gives 
several chapters, which are among the 
keenest and cleverest in the book. Clever 
also is Miss Eleanor Arabella Bowyer, the 
Christian Scientist, and very clever is the 
way in which Doctor Eggleston handles 
her jargon. But more than clever; deeper, 
vitally truer; is Mrs. Frankland, the Bible 
Reader, one of the subtlest characters in 
modern fiction, presented with the utmost 
nicety of art and with the profoundest ap- 
preciation of the twisted motives which 
dominate a character like hers—not a 
hypocrite, not a humbug, and yet self- 
deceived and willingly self-deceived. Phil- 
lida, whom Philip loves and whom Millard 
matries—and we have less doubt as to 
their future happiness than we have as to 
that of the hero and heroine of most mod- 
ern novels—Phillida is admirably pre- 
sented and she is in her way a most orig- 
inal character; but Mrs. Frankland is 
more original and far more difficult. In- 
deed, I do not recall any character in any 
recent novel more sympathetically appre- 
hended than Mrs. Frankland or more 
adroitly presented. 


ALUMINIUM IN AERIAL NAVIGATION. 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, SOUTH BETHLEHEM, Pa , December 24, 1591 


DEAR SIR: 


I may be of some assistance to you in your endeavor to solve yond perenne of aerial navigation. 
that I can do for you in the way of searching for the lightest an 


contributed to your enterprise. 


To the Editor of the Cosmopolitan. 


In so far as I am familiar with the aluminium field, and have worked much with its alloys, 


Any work 
strongest alloys will be most cheerfully 


Believe me, sincerely yours, 


Jos. W. RICHARDs. 
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